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The the Rhine 


By Herbert Kaufman 


ERMANY holds us in contempt, believing avarice shall finally 
seduce our strength, that the cost of halting her infernal career 
must daunt the United States and dull its steel. 

She thinks we love dollars too much to turn them into guns and fleets 
and planes—that you have set a shoddy price beyond which you'll not 
pay for manhood and woman's sanctity and the rights of children. 

Because we so long generously forebore against the measurement of 
any white race by the hideous truths shrieked from Belgium and Servia 
and Armenia and northern France; because such stark atrocity chal- 
lenged credence; because we did not strike at the first insult to our sov- 
ereignty; because we had the patience of the brave and just, giving the 
nation time to choose whether its sons should bleed and its great wealths 
be free to all Democracy, Berlin read cowardice and venality in America’s 
heart and still feeds fanaticism with this tawdry lie. 

Answer the Hun! Build a golden bridge to the Rhine, and crowd it 
with liberating armies until France is clean again and Albert may go 
home to heal his mangled realm. 

Show the. Kaiser that we mean to keep on launching ships, raising 
regiments, and financing the government. 

Tell the vandal kings that they ‘‘ shall not pass.”’ 

Let the fortunes and the savings and the wages of native-born and 
emigrant cry across seas that we are money mad-—fighting-money mad 
—that we'll empty our pockets and our veins to avenge justice and pledge 
the world to peace. 

The billions of the millions whose sires endured humiliation and 
hungered of body and soul, yonder in Europe, must now end the brutal 
autocractes from which they fled. 

The one record of real American citizens to-day is the subscription 
list of the Liberty Loans. 

Buy .another Bond! 
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THE LAMENT OF HELLS 


Sy Flarry Kemp 


(Decoration by W. T. Benda 


LL that I sought was peace and happiness ; - 3 
But there was something fatal in my eyes | } 
| And crazed beholding me, and Law was less 
Than their desire. One vagrant, windy tress } 
A: Or my unguarded bosom’s rich surprise 
Filled each man’s heart with visions and vain cries, i 
And his arms rose in dreams for my caress. 
Yea; I saw neither happiness nor peace, 
it 2 But hungry faces bright as swords and spears. <a Se 
i 8 I was the white, unwilling Storm of Greece; G " 
Tumult tossed round me, rising with the years— 
ia What was that pale boy's name the gossips set a 
By mine? We dead:so easily forget. 
i RAT 
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Way 


By Robert W. Chambers 
Tilustrated by W. D. Stevens 


PROLOGUE 
CLAIR DE LUNE 


HERE. was a big moon over the 

Bosporus; the limpid waters off 

Seraglio Point glimmered; the 

Golden Horn was like a sheet of 

beaten silver inset with topaz and ruby, 

where lanterns on rusting Turkish war-ships 

dyed the tarnished argent of the flood. Ex- 

cept for these and the fixed lights on the 

foreign guard-ships and on a big American 

steam-yacht, only a pale and nebulous shore- 

ward glow betrayed the monster city. Con- 

stantinople lay almost blotted out under 
the moon. 

Darker at night than any capital in the 
world, its huge, solid, and ancient shapes 
bulking gigantic in the night, its noble ruins 
cloaked, its cheap filth hidden, its flimsy 
Coney Island aspect transfigured, and the 
stylographic-pen arc 1itecture of a hundred 
minarets softened into slender elegance, Con- 
stantinople lay dreaming its immemorial dreams under the 
black shadow of the Prussian eagle. 


The German embassy was lighted up like a Pera café; the 
drawing-rooms were crowded with a brilliant throng where 
sashes, orders, epaulets, and saber-taches glittered, and 
jewels blazed and aigrettes waved under the crystal chande- 
liers, accenting and isolating somber civilian evening dress, 
which seemed mournful, rusty, and out of the picture, even 
when plastered over with jeweled stars. 

Few Turkish officials and officers were present, but the 
disquieting sight of German officers in Turkish uniforms 
was not uncommon. And the Count d’Eblis, senator af 
France, noted this phenomenon with lively curiosity, and 
mentioned it to his companion, Ferez Bey. 

Ferez Bey, lounging in a corner with Adolf Gerhardt, for 
whom he had procured an invitation, and flanked by the 
Count d’Eblis, likewise a guest aboard the rich German- 
American banker’s yacht, was very much in his element as 
friend and mentor. 

For Ferez Bey knew everybody in the Orient—knew when 
to cringe, when to be patronizing, when to fawn, when to 
assert himself, when to be servile, when impudent. 

He was as impudent to Adolf Gerhardt as he dared be, 
the banker not knowing the subtler shades and differences; 
he was on an equality with the French senator, Monsieur le 
Comte d’Eblis, because he knew that d’Eblis dared not re- 
sent his familiarity. Otherwise, in that brilliant company, 
Ferez Bey was a jackal—and he knew it perfectly—but a 
valuable jackal; and he also knew that. 

So when the German ambassador spoke pleasantly to 


him, his attitude was just sufficiently servile but not over- 
done; and when Von der Hohe Pasha, in the uniform of a 
Turkish general of division, graciously exchanged a polite 
word with him during a moment’s easy gossip with the 
Count d’Eblis, Ferez Bey writhed moderately under the 
honor, but did not exactly squirm. 

To Conrad von Heimholz he ventured to present his 
German-American patron, Adolf Gerhardt, and the thin 
young military attaché condescended, in his Prussian way, 
to notice the introduction. 

“Saw your yacht in the harbor,” he admitted stiffly. 
“Tt is astonishing how you Americans permit no bounds to 
your somewhat noticeable magnificence.”’ 

" “She’s a good boat, the Mirage,’ rumbled Gerhardt, in 
his bushy red beard, ‘“‘but there are plenty in America finer 
than mine.” 

“Not many, Adolf,” insisted Ferez, in his flat Eurasian 
voice, “‘not ver’ many anyw’ere so fine like your Mirage.” 

“T saw none finer at Kiel,” said the attaché, staring at 
Gerhardt through his monocle with the habitual insolence 
and disapproval of the Prussian Junker. “To me, it exhibits 
bad taste’’—he turned to the Count d’Eblis—“ particularly 
when the Meteor is there.” 

“Where?” asked the count. 

“At Kiel. I speak of Kiel and the ostentation of certain 
foreign yacht-owners at the recent regatta.” 

Gerhardt, redder than ever, was still German enough to 
swallow the meaningless insolence. He was not getting on 
very well at the embassy of his fellow countrymen. Ameri- 
cans, properly presented, they endured without too open 
resentment; for German-Americans, even when million- 
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‘4 “Nihla! whispered Ferez in 
the large, fat ear of the 


Count d’Eblis 


aires, their contempt and bad 
manners were often undis- 
guised. 

“I'm going to get out of 
this,’ growled Gerhardt, who 
held a good position socially in New York and in the fashion- 
able colony at Northbrook. “I’ve seen enough puffed-up 
Germans and earint Turks to last me. Come 
on, d’Eblis——” 

Ferez detained them both. 

Surely,” he protested, ‘you would not miss Nihla.” 

‘*Nihla?’” repeated d’Eblis, who had passed his arm 
irouet Gerhardt’s. “Is that the girl who set St. Peters- 
burg by the ears?” 

*Nihla Quellen,” rumbled Gerhardt. “I’ve heard of her. 
She's a dancer, isn’t she?” 

Ferez, of course, knew all about her, and he drew the two 

men into the embrasure of a Te window. 
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It was not happen- 
ing just exactly as he 
and the German am- 
bassador had planned 
it together; they had 
intended to let Nihla 
burst like a flaming 
jewel on the vision of 
d’Eblis and blind him 
then and there. 

_ Perhaps, after all, 
it was better drama to 
prepare her entrance. 
And who but Ferez 
was qualified to pre- 
pare that entrée, or to 
speak with authority 
concerning the history 
of this strange and 
beautiful young girl 
who had _ suddenly 
appeared like a burn- 
ing star in the East, 
had passed like a 
meteor through St. 
Petersburg, leaving 
several susceptible 
young men—notably 
the Grand Duke Cyril 
—mentally unhinged 
and hopelessly dissat- 
isfied with fate? 

“Tt is ver’ fonny, 
dEblis—une_ histoire 
chic, vous savez. Figu- 
rez vous 

“Talk English,” 
growled Gerhardt, ey- 
ing the serene progress 
of a pretty highness— 
Austrian, of course— 
surrounded by gor- 
geous uniforms and em- 
pressement. 

“Who’sthat?” headded. 

Ferez turned; the gor- 
geous lady snubbed him, 
but bowed to d’Eblis. 

“The Archduchess 
Zilka,” he said, not a whit 
abashed. ‘She is a ver’ 
great frien’ of mine.” 

“Can't you present me?” inquired Ger- 
hardt restlessly. “Or you, d’Eblis—can’t 
you ask permission?” 

The Count d’Eblis nodded inattentively, 
then turned his heavy and rather vulgar face to Ferez, 
plainly interested in his “histoire” of the girl Nihla. 

“What were you going to say about that dancer?” he 
demanded. 

Ferez pretended to forget, then, apparently recollecting: 
“Ah! Apropos of Nihla? It is a ver’ piquant storee— 
the storee of Nihla Quellen. Zat is not er name. No. Her 
name is Dunois—Thessalie Dunois.”’ 

“French,”’ nodded d’Eblis. 

“Alsatian,” replied Ferez slyly. ‘Her fathaire was Cap- 
tain Achille Dunois, you know : 


“What!” exclaimed d’Eblis. “Do you mean that noto- 
rious fellow, the Grand Duke Cyril’s hunting chetah?” 

“The same, dear frien.’ Dunois is dead—his bullet-head 
was cracked open, doubtless by som’ ladee’s angree husband. 
There are a few thousan’ rubles—not more—to stan’ be- 
tween some kind gentleman and the prettee Nihla. You 
see,’ he added to Gerhardt, who was listening without in- 
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interest, ‘“‘Dunois, if he was the gran’ duke’s chetah, kept 
all such merry gentlemen from his charming daughtaire.”’ 

Gerhardt, whose aspirations lay higher, socially, than a 
dancing girl, merely grunted. But d’Eblis, whose aspira- 
tions were always below even his own level, listened with 
visibly increasing curiosity. And this was according to the 
program of Ferez Bey and Excellens. 

“Well,” inquired d’Eblis heavily, “did Cyril get her?” 

“All St. Petersburg is still laughing at heem,” replied the 
voluble Eurasian. “Cyril indeed launched her. But that 
was sufficient. Yes; that first night she stormed St. Peters- 
burg. And Cyril’s reward? Listen, d’Eblis: They say she 
slapped his sillee face. For me, I donot know. That is the 
storee. And he was ver’ angree, Cyril. You know? And, 
by God, it was what Gerhardt calls a ‘raw deal.’ Yess? 
Figurez vous! This girl, deja lancée—and her fathaire, the 
grand Duke’s hunting chetah, and her mothaire, what? 
Yes, mon ami; a ’andsome Géorgianne, caught quite wild, 
they say, by Prince Haledine. For me, I believe it. Why 
not? And then the beautiful Géorgianne, she fell to Dunois 
—on a bet—a service rendered—gratitude of Cyril? Who 


knows? Only that Dunois must marry her. And Nihla is 
their daughtaire. Voila!” 

“Then why,” demanded d’Eblis, “does she make sucha fuss 
about being grateful? I hate ingratitude, Ferez. And how 
can she last, anyway? To dance for the German ambassador 
in Constantinople is all very well, but unless somebody 
launches her properly in Paris, she’ll end in a Pera café,” 
Ferez held his peace and listened with all his might. “I 
could do that,” added d’Eblis. 

“Please?” inquired Ferez suavely. 

“Launch her in Paris.” 

The program of Excellenz and Ferez Bey was proceeding 


as planned. But Gerhardt was becoming restless and dully - 


irritated as he began to realize more and more what caste 
meant to Prussians and how insignificant to these people 
was a German-American multimillionaire. And Ferez real- 
ized that he must do something. 

There was a Bavarian baroness there, uglier than the 
usual run of Bavarian baronesses; and to her Ferez nailed 
Gerhardt and wriggled free himself, making his way amid 
the gorgeous throngs to the Count d’Eblis once more. 


They stood there together, choking back their mirth, while the big man who had first appeared waddled out across the lawn 
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“] left Gerhardt planted,” he remarked, with satisfaction. 
“By God, she is uglee like camels—the Baroness von Schau- 
nitz! Nev’ mind. It is nobility; it is the same to Adolf 
Gerhardt.” 

Already the glittering crowds in the drawing-rooms were 
drawing aside like jeweled curtains; already the stringed 
orchestra had become mute, aloft in its gilded gallery. 

The gay tumult softened; laughter, voices, the rustle of 
silks and fans, the metallic murmur of drawing-room equip- 
ment died away. Through the increasing stillness, from the 
gilded gallery, a Thessalonian reed began skirling like a 


thrush in the underbrush. 


Suddenly a sand-colored curtain at the end of the east 
room twitched open, and a great desert-ostrich trotted in. 
And astride of the big, excited, bridled bird sat a young 
girl, controlling her restless mount with disdainful indiffer- 
ence. 

“Nihla!”’ whispered Ferez in the large, fat ear of the 
Count d’Eblis. 

To the weird skirling of the Thessalonian pipe, the girl 
Nihla put her feathered steed through its absurd paces, 


toward the shrubbery, shouting: “Nihla! Where are you, then?” 
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aping the hauie école. She wore nothing except a yashmak 
and a zone of blue jewels across her breast and hips. 
Her childish throat, her limbs, her slim, snowy body, her 
little naked feet were lovely beyond words. Her thick dark 
hair flew loose, now framing, now veiling an oval face from 
which, above the gauzy yashmak’s edge, two dark eyes 
coolly swept her breathless audience. 

But under the frail wisp of cobweb, her cheeks glowed 
pink, and two full red lips parted deliciously in the half- 
checked laughter of confident, reckless youth. 

Over hurdle after hurdle she lifted her powerful, half- 
terrified mount; she backed it, pirouetted it, made it squat, 
leap, pace, trot, run with wings half spread and neck 
stretched level. 

She rode sideways, then kneeling, standing, then poised 
on one foot; she threw somersaults, faced to the rear, 
mounted and dismounted at full speed. And through the 
frail, transparent yashmak her parted red lips revealed the 
glimmer of teeth, and her childishly engaging laughter rang 
delightfully. Then, abruptly, she had enough of her bird; 
she wheeled, sprang to the polished parquet, and sent her 
feathered steed scampering away through 
the sand-colored curtains, which switched 
into place again immediately. 

Breathless, laughing that frank, youthful, 
irresistible laugh which was to become so 
celebrated in Europe, Nihla Quellen strolled 
in a leisurely manner round the circle of 
her applauding audience, carelessly blowing 
a kiss or two from her slim finger-tips, evi- 
dently quite unspoiled by her success and 
equally delighted to please and to be pleased. 

Then, in the gilded gallery, the strings 
began; and quite naturally, without any 
trace of preparation or self-consciousness, 
Nihla began to sing, dancing when the fas- 
cinating, irresponsible measure called for it, 
singing again as the sequence occurred. And 
the enchantment of it all lay in its accidental 
and detached allure—as though it all were 
quite spontaneous—the song a passing whim, 
the dance a gay, capricious afterthought, and 
the whole thing done entirely to please her- 
self and give vent to the sheer delight of a 
young girl’s overwhelming energy and youth- 
ful spirits. The applause grew to a roar. 

But she wouldn’t stay, wouldn’t return. 
Like one of those beautiful Persian cats, she 
had lingered long enough to arouse delight. 
Then she went, deaf to recall, to persuasion, 
to caress—indifferent to praise, to blandish- 
ment, to entreaty. Cat and dancer were 
similar; Nihla, like the Persian puss, knew 
when she had had enough. That was sui- 
ficient for her. Nothing could stop her, noth- 
ing lure her to return. 


Beads of sweat were glistening upon the 
heavy features of the Count d’Eblis. Von 
der Goltz Pasha, strolling near, did him the 
honor to remember him, but d’Eblis seemed 
dazed and unresponsive; and the old pasha 
understood, perhaps, when he caught the 
beady and expressive eyes of Ferez fixed on 
him in exultation. 

“Whose is she?” demanded d’Eblis ab- 
ruptly. His voice was hoarse and evidently 
out of control, for he spoke too loudly to 
please Ferez, who took him by the arm and 
led him out to the moonlit terrace. 

“Mon pauvre ami,” he said soothingly, 
“she is actually the propertee of nobodee at 
present. Cyril, they say, is following her— 
quite ready for anything—marriage——’’ 
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“What!” 

Ferez shrugged. 

“That is the gosseep. No doubt, som’ man of wealth 
more acceptable to her——’”’ 

“T wish to meet her,” said d’Eblis. 

“Ah! That is, of course, not easee—— 

“Why?” 

Ferez laughed. 

“Ask yo'self the question again. Excellenz and _ his 
guests have gone quite mad ovaire Nihla——”’ 

“T care nothing for them,” retorted d’Eblis thickly. “T 
wish to know her—I wish to’know her. Do you understand?” 

After a silence, Ferez turned in the moonlight and looked 
at the Count d’Eblis. 

“And your newspapaire—Le M ot d’Ordre?” 

“Ves—if vou get her for me.’ 

““You sell to me for two million francs the control stock 
in Le Mot d Ordre?” 

“Ves.” 

“An’ the two million, eh?” 

“T shall use my influence with Gerhardt. That is all I 
can do. If your emperor chooses to decorate him-—-some- 
thing—the Red Eagle, third class, perhaps——”’ 

“T attend to those,’ smiled Ferez. ‘‘Hit’s ver’ fonny, 
d’Eblis, how I am thinking about those Red Eagles all time 
since I know Gerhardt. I spik to Von der Goltz de votre 
part, si vous le voulez. Oui? Alors 

“Ask her to. supper aboard the yacht.” 

“God knows—— 

The Court d’Eblis said, through closed teeth, 

“There is the first woman I ever really wanted in all my 
life!” 

“T spik to Von der Goltz Pasha,” said Ferez; and he 
slipped through the palms and orange trees and vanished. 

For half an hour the Count d’Eblis stood there, motion- 
less in the moonlight. 

She came about that time, on the arm of Ferez Bey, her 
father’s friend of many years. 

And Ferez left her there in the creamy Turkish moon- 
light on the flowering terrace, alone with the Count d’Eblis. 


” 


When Ferez came again, long after midnight, with Ex- 
cellenz on one arm and the proud and happy Adolf Gerhardt 
on the other, the whole cycle of a little drama had been 
played to a conclusion between those two shadowy figures 
under the flowering almonds on the terrace—between this 
slender, dark-eyed girl, and this big, bulky, heavy-visaged 
man of the world. 

And the man had been beaten and the girl had laid down 
every term. And the compact was this: that she was to be 
launched in Paris; she was merely to borrow any sum 
needed, with privilege to acquit the debt within the year; 
that, if she ever came to care for this man sufficiently, she 
was to become only one species of masculine property—a 
legal wife. And to every condition—and, finally, even to the 
last—the man had bowed his heavy, burning head. 

“D’Eblis,” began Gerhardt, almost stammering in his 
joy and pride, “his highness tells me that I am to have an 
order—an imperial d-decoration——”’ 

D’Eblis stared at him out of unseeing eyes; Nihla laughed 
outright, alas, too early wise and not even troubling her 
lovely head to wonder why a decoration had been asked for 
for this burly, bushy-bearded man from nowhere. 

But, within his sinuous, twisted soul, Ferez writhed 
exultingly and patted Gerhardt on the arm, and patted 
d'Eblis, too—-dared, even, to squirm visibly closer to Ex- 
cellenz, ‘like a fawning dog that fears too much to venture 
contact in his wriggling demonstrations. 

“You take with you our pretty wonder-child to Paris 
to be launched, I hear,”’ remarked Excellenz most affably to 
d'Eblis. And, to Nihla: “And upon a yacht fit for an em- 
peror, I understand. Ach! Such a going-forth is only heard 
of in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Eh bien, ma petite; go west, 
conquer, and reign! It is a prophecy.” 


And Nihla threw back her young head and laughed her 
full-throated laughter under the Turkish moon. 


Later, Ferez, walking with the ambassador, replied hisias 
bly to a curt question: 

“Ves; I have become his jackal. 
ders of Excellenz.” 

Later still, aboard the Mirage, Ferez stood alone by the 
after-rail, staring with ratty eyes into the night. 

“O God, be merciful!’ he whispered. He had often said 
it on the eve of crime. Even a Eurasian rat has emotions, 
And Ferez had been in love with Nihla many years. And 
was selling her now at a price, selling her and Adolf Ger- 
hardt and the Count d’Eblis and France—all he had to 
barter—for he had sold his soul too long ago to remember 
even what he got for it. 

The silence seemed more intense for the sounds that made 
it audible. Far away, beyond Galata Quay, in the inner 
reek of unseen Stamboul, the notes of a Turkish flute stole 
out across the darkness, from where some unseen wretch in 
rags was playing the melancholy song of Murad. And, 
mournfully responsive to the reedy complaint of a home- 
less wanderer from a nation without a home, the home- 
less dogs of Islam wailed their “Miserere’’ under the Prophet’s 
moon. 

The tragic wolf-song seemed to swell into one dreadful, 
endless plaint: 

“My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

“And me!” muttered Ferez, shivering in the windy vapors 
from the Black Sea, which already dampened his face with 
their creeping summer chill. 

“*Ferez!” 

He turned slowly. Swathed in a white wool burnoose, 
Nihla stood there in the foggy moonlight. 

“Why?” she inquired, without pre..minaries and with 
the unfeigned curiosity of a child. 

He did not pretend to misunderstand her. : 

“Thou knowest, Nihla,” he said, in French. “I have 
never touched thy heart. I could do nothing for thee——” 

“Except to sell me,”’ she smiled, interrupting him in Eng: 
lish without the slightest trace of accent. ‘ 

But Ferez preferred the refuge of French. 

“Except to launch thee and make possible thy careef,” 
he corrected her very gently. 

“T thought you were in love with me?” 

“T have loved thee, Nihla, since thy childhood.” 

“Ts there anything on earth or in paradise, Ferez, that 
you would not sell for a price?”’ 

“T tell thee——” 

“Zut! I know thee, Ferez!” she mocked him, slipping 
easily into French. ‘What was my price? Who pays thee, 
Colonel Ferez? This big, shambling, world-wearied count, 
who is, nevertheless, afraid of me? Did he pay thee? Or 
was it this rich American, Gerhardt? Or was it Von d¢ 
Goltz? Or Excellenz?”’ 

“Nihla, thou knowest me——” 

Her clear, untroubled laughter checked him. 

“T know you, Ferez. That is why I ask. That is why I 
shall have no reply from you. Only my wits can ever an- 
swer me any questions.” She stood laughing at him, 
swathed in her white wool, looming like some mocking 
specter in the misty moonlight of the after-deck, “Oh, 
Ferez,’’ she said, in her sweet, malicious voice, “there 
was a curse on Midas, too! You play at high finance; you 
sell what you never had to sell, and you are paid for it. 
All your life you have been busy selling, reselling, bargain- 
ing, betraying, seeking always gain where only loss is possi- 
ble—loss of all that justifies a man in daring to stand alive 
before the God that made him. And yet—that which you 
call ‘love’—that shadowy emotion which you have also sold 
to-night—I think you really feel for me. Yes; I believe it. 
But it, too, has its price. What was that price, Ferez?” 

“Believe me, Nihla——”’ 

“Oh, Ferez, you ask too much! 


But always at the or- 


No? Let me tell you, 
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then. The price was paid by that Amer- 
ican, who is not one but a German.” 

“That is absurd!” 

“Why the Red Eagle, then? 
And the friendship of Excellenz? 
What is he, then, this Gerhardt. 
but a millionaire? Why is nobility 
so gracious, then? What does 
Gerhardt give for his Red Eagle 
—for the politeness of Excellenz? 
What does he give for me? Who 
buys me after all? Whosells me? 
Excellenz? Vonder Goltz? You? 
And who buys me? Gerhardt, 
who takes his profit in Red Eagles 
and offers me to d’Eblis for some- 
thing in exchange to please Excel- 
Jenz—and you? And what, at 
the end of the bargaining, does 
d’Eblis pay for me—pay 
through Gerhardt to you, and 
through you to Excellenz, and 
through Excellenz to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II——” 

Ferez, showing his teeth, 
came close to her and spoke 
very softly. 

“See how white is the moon- 
light off Seraglio Point, my 
Nihla! It is no whiter than 
those loveliest ones who lie 
fathoms deep below these little 
silver waves—each with her 
bowstring snug about her snowy 
neck—as fair and young, as 
warm and fresh and sweet as thou, 
my Nihla.” 

He smiled at her; and if the 
smile stiffened an instant on her 
lips, the next instant her light, 
dauntless laughter mocked him. 

“For a price,” she said, “you would sell even Life to 
that old miser, Death! Then listen what you have 
done, little smiling, whining jackal of his excellency' 
I go to Paris and to my career, certain of my happy destiny, 
sure of myself. For my opportunity, I pay if I choose— 
pay what I choose—when and where it suits me to pay.” 
She slipped into Frenct with a little laugh. ‘Now go and 
lick thy fingers of whatever crumbs have stuck there. The 
Count d’Eblis is doubtless licking his. Good appetite, my 
Ferez! Lick away lustily, for God does not temper the 
jackal’s appetite to his opportunities.” Ferez let his level 
gaze rest on her in silence. “Well, trafficker in Eagles, 
dealer in love, vendor of youth, merchant of souls, what 
strikes you silent?” 

But he was thinking of something sharper than her tongue 
and less subtle, which one day might strike her silent if she 
laughed too much at fate. And, thinking, he showed his 
teeth again in that noiseless snicker which was his smile and 
laughter, too. The girl regarded him for a moment, then 
deliberately mimicked his smile. 

“The dogs of Stamboul laugh that way, too,” she said, 
baring her pretty teeth. “What amuses you? Did the silly 
old Von der Goltz Pasha promise you, also, a dish of eagle— 
old Von der Goltz with his spectacles an inch thick and 
nothing living within what he carries about on his two dod- 
dering old legs? There’s a German—who died twenty 
years ago and still walks like a damned man—jingling his 
iron crosses and mumbling his gums! Is it a resurrection 
from 1870 come to foretell another war? And what are 
these Prussian vultures gathering here in Stamboul? Can 
you tell me, Ferez—these Prussians in Turkish uniforms— 
is there anything dying or dead here, that these buzzards 
appear from the sky and alight? Why do they crowd and 


huddle in a circle 
around Constanti- 
nople? Is there something dead in 
Persia? Is the Bagdad railroad dy- 
ing? Is Enver Bey at his last gasp?” 

“Nihla! Is there nothing sacred— 
nothing thou fearest on earth?” 

“Only old age—and thy smile, my Ferez. Neither 
agrees with me.’”’ She stretched her arms lazily. ‘‘Al- 
lons,” she said, stifling a pleasant yawn with one slim 
hand. “Tell ‘me, Ferez, do you know when we are to 
weigh anchor?” 

“At sunrise.” 

“Tt is the same to me.” She yawned again. “My maid 
is aboard and all my luggage. And my Ferez, also. Mon 
Dieu! And what will Cyril have to say when he arrives to 
find me vanished? 

Her quick laughter pealed; she turned with a careless 
gesture of salute, friendly and contemptuous; and her 
white burnoose faded away in the moonlit fog. 

And Ferez Bey stood staring after her out of his near-set 
beady eyes, loving her, desiring her, fearing her, but unre- 
pentant that he had sold her. 


I 
A SHADOW DANCE 


THREE years later, Destiny still wore a rosy face for 
Nihla Quellen. And, for a young American of whom Nihla 
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toward him across the dew-drenched 
grass. 


When the white figure was quite 
near, it halted, holding up filmy 
skirts and peering intently at him. 
“May one look?” she inquired, 
in that now celebrated voice of hers. 
“Certainly,” he replied, rising 
from his folding camp-stool. 

She tiptoed over the wet grass, 
came up beside him, gazed down at 
the canvas on his easel. 

“Can you really see to paint? Is 
the moon bright enough?” she 
asked. 

“Yes. But one has to be 
familiar with one’s palette.” 
“Oh! You seem to know yours 
quite perfectly, monsieur? 
“Enough to mix colors prop- 
erly.” 

“T didn’t realize that painters 
ever actually painted pictures 
by moonlight.” 

“Tt’s a sort of hit-or-miss 
business, but the notes made are 
interesting,” he explained. 
“What do you do with these 
moonlight studies?” 

“Use them as notes in the 
studio when a moonlight picture 
is to be painted.” 

“Are you, then, a real- 
ist, monsieur?” 

“As much of a realist 
asanybody with imagina- 
tion can be,” he replied, 
smiling at her charming, 
moonlit face. 

“T understand. Real- 
ism is merely honesty plus 
the imagination cf the 
individual.” 

“A delightful mot, 
madame——”’ 

“ Mademoiselle,” she 
corrected him demurely. 
“Are you English?” 

“American.” 

“Oh. Then may I venture to 
converse with you in English?” She 
said it in exquisite English, entirely 
without accent. 

“You are English!” he exclaimed, 
under his breath. 

“No; I don’t know what I am. 
Isn’t it charming out here? What par- 
ticular view are you painting?” 

“The Seine, yonder.” 


a She bent daintily over his sketch, hold- 
ing up the skirts of her ball gown. 
He stepped nearer; her dark, dilated gaze remained fixed on the pistol. “Answer “Your sketch isn’t very far advanced, 
me!” he said, the menacing roar rising in his voice. “Where did is it?” she inquired. 
you go last night when you left the house?” “Not very,” he smiled. 


. They stood there together in silence 
had never even heard, Destiny still remained the laughing for a while, looking out over the moonlit river to the misty 
jade he had always known, beckoning him ever nearer, with _ tree-covered heights. 


the coquettish promise of her curved forefinger, to fame and Through lighted rows of open windows in the elaborate 
wealth immeasurable. little villa across the lawn came lively music and the distant 
noise of animated voices. 
Seated now on a moonlit lawn before his sketching easel, “Do you know,” he ventured smilingly, “that your 
this optimistic young man, whose name was Barres, con- skirts and slippers are soaking wet?” 
tinued to observe the movements of a dim white figure which “T don’t care. Isn’t this June night heavenly?” She 


had emerged from the villa opposite and was now stealing glanced across at the lighted house. (Continued on page 146) 
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Henry Calverly begins life 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


T was mid-August and twenty minutes to 
eight in the evening. The double rows of 
maples threw spreading shadows over the 
pavement, sidewalk, and lawns of Hazel 

Avenue. From dim houses, set far back amid 
trees and shrubs, giving a homy village quality 
to the darkness, came, through screened doors 
and curtained bay windows, the vellow glow of 
oil-lamps and the whiter shine of electric lights. 
Here and there a porch-light softly illuminated 
a group of young people—their chatter and 
laughter, with perhaps a snatch of song, floating 
pleasantly out on the soft evening air. 

Moving in a curious, rather jerky manner 
along the street, now walking swiftly, nervously, 
now hesitating, even stopping in some shadowy 
spot, came a youth of twenty (going on twenty- 
one). He wore neatly pressed white trousers, 
a sack coat of blue serge, a five-dollar straw 
hat, silk socks of a pattern, and a silk four-in- 
hand tie. He carried a cane of thin bamboo that he 
whipped and flicked at the grass and rattled lightly 
along the occasional picket fence except when he 
was fussing at the light growth on his upper lip. Under 
his left arm was a square package that any girl of Sunbury 
would have recognized instantly, even in the shadows, as 
a two-pound box of Devoe’s chocolates. 

If you had chanced to be a resident of Sunbury at this 
period, you would have known that the youth was Henry 
Calverly, 3d. Though you might have had no means of 
knowing that he was about to call on Cicely Hamlin. Or, 
except, perhaps, from his somewhat spasmodic locomotion, 
that he was in a state of considerable nervous excitement. 

Not that Henry hadn't called on many girls in his day. 
He had. But he had called only once before on Cicely (the 
other time had been an invitation to dinner for which her 
aunt was really responsible) and had then, in a burning glow 
of temperament, read her his little stories of Simpson Street 
(the ones that were now coming out week by week in the 
Gleaner) hot from the script. How he had read! And read. 
And read. Until midnight and after. She had been en- 
thusiastic, too. 

But he wasn’t in a glow now. Certain small incidents had 
lately brought him to the belief that Cicely Hamlin lacked 
the pairing-off instinct so common among the young of Sun- 
bury. She had been extra nice to him—true. But the fact 
stood that she was not “going” with him. Not in the Sun- 
bury sense of the phrase. A baffling, disturbing aura of im- 
personally pleasant feeling held him at a distance. 

So he was just a young fellow setting forth, with choco- 
lates, to call on a girl. A girl who could be extra nice to you 


and then go out of her way to maintain pleasant acquaint- 
% 


Yee 


“I can't go with them,” he was thinking. “‘It's too 
much. I can't! I can't trust myself. I'd 
say something. But what'll they think?” 


ance with the others, your rivals, your enemies. Almost as if 
she felt she had been a little too nice and wished to strike a 
balance; at least, he had thought of that. A girl who had 
been reared strangely in foreign convents, who didn’t know 
“The Spanish Cavalier” or “Seeing Nellie Home” or “Solo- 
mon Levi,” yet did know, strangely, that one of the prin- 
cipal themes in Dvordk’s extremely new ‘New World” 
symphony was derived from “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
(which illuminating fact had stirred Henry to buy, regard- 
less, the complete piano-score of that symphony and 
struggle to pick out the themes on Humphrey Weaver’s 
piano at the rooms). A girl who had never seen De Wolf 
Hopper in “Wang,” or the Bostonians in “Robin Hood,” 
or Sothern in “The Prisoner of Zenda,’ or Maude Adams ¢- 
Ethel Barrymore or anything. A girl who had none of the 
direct, free-and-easy ways of the village young; you couldn’t 
have started a rough-house with her—mussed her hair or gal- 
loped her in the two-step. A girl who wasn’t stuck up or 
anything like that, who seemed actually shy at times, yet 
subtly repressed you, made you wish you could talk like the 
fellows who had gone to Harvard. 

In view of these rather remarkable facts, I think it really 
was a tribute to Cicely Hamlin that the many discussions of 
her as a conspicuous addition to the youngest set had boiled 
down to the single descriptive adjective, “tactful.” Though, 


as I remember Cicely now, the characterization seems not 
altogether happy; for the word, to me, connotes something 
of conscious skill and management—as my Crabb puts it, 
“TactFuL. See Diplomatic’—and Cicely was not, cer- 
tainly not in those days, a manager. 

Henry muttered softly as he walked. Once or twice 
starting and looking round, like a man brought abruptly 
out of somnambulism. Such phrases as the following: 

“T'll hand it to her when she comes in. 

“No; she’ll shake hands, and it might get in the way. 

“Put it on the table—that’s the thing! Then, sometime 
when we can’t think of anything to talk about, I’ll say, 
‘Thought you might like a few chocolates.’ Sorta offhand. 
Prevent there being a lull in the conversation. 

“Better begin calling her ‘Cicely.’ 

“Why not? Shucks! Can’t go on with ‘You’ and ‘Say.’ 
Why can’t I just do it naturally? The way Herb would, 
or Elbow, or those fellows. 

“* How’d’you do, Cicely! Come on; let’s take a walk.’ 

“No. ‘Good-evening, Cicely. I thought maybe you’d like 


27 
to take a walk. There’s a moonrise over 
, the lake ‘about half-past eight.’ That’s 

i better. : 
“Wonder if Herb’ll be there. He’d 
hardly think to come so early, though. 
i Be all right if I can get her away from the 

house by eight.” 


He paused, held up 
his watch to the light 
from the corner, then 
rushed on. 

‘Maybe she’d ask me 
to sit him out, any- 
way.” 

But his lips clamped 
shut on this. It was 
just the sort of thing 
Cicely wouldn’t do. He 
knew it. 

“What if she won't 
go out?” 

This sudden thought 
brought bitterness. <A 
snicker had run _ its 
course about town—in 
his eager self-absorption 
he had wholly forgotten 
—when Alfred Knight, 
confident in an engage- 
ment to call, had hired 
a horse and buggy at 
McAllister’s. The 
matter of an evening drive d 
deux had been referred to 
Cicely’s aunt. As a result, the 
horse had stood hitched outside 
more than two hours, only to be 
driven back to the livery-stable 
by the gloomy Al. 

“Shucks, though! Al’s a fish. 
Don’t blame her.” 

He walked stiffly in among the trees 
and shrubs of the old Dexter Smith place 
and mounted the rather imposing front 
steps. 


That purchase of the Dexter Smith 
place was typical of Madame Watt at 
the time. She was riding high. She had the money. She 
had picked up, in former Senator Watt, a husband of most 
distinguished reputation if of less distinction of person. 
She was big, with snapping black eyes and a strongly 
hooked nose: She seemed made and determined to 
command. Why she ever came to Sunbury, God knew. 
An already almost historic beauty, for years a figure in 
Paris life as the American-born, eccentric, but utterly cos- 
mopolitan Countess de la Plaine. But she did come, and 
with a club attacked the town, stunned it. At first. She 
was bent on “position.” But her notion of the means of 
acquiring position was, apparently, capture. Hence the 
plum-upholstered victoria, with coachman and footman on 
the box. Sunbury had never seen the like. And riding to 
church in it, with her meek little white-whiskered senator, 
a head shorter than she—that man, who, with his famous 
Watt Currency Act, had once nearly split a nation but now 
was 4 mere figure, a memory, a man who had drifted down 
and away froma pinnacle into an obscurity only to be 
rescued by the rich, notorious countess—riding behind 
coachman and footman in plum to the old First Presbyterian. 

And the Dexter Smith place! Two acres of lawn, fine old 
trees, a great square house of Milwaukee brick, high, spa- 
cious rooms with elaborately molded plaster ceilings, and 
a built-on conservatory, and a barn that you could keep half 
a dozen carriages in. It was one of only four or five houses 
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in Sunbury that the Voice and the Gleaner rejoiced to ca!! 
“mansions.’’ And it was the only one that could have been 
bought. And even after the elder Dexter Smith died, Mrs. 
Smith would hardly have sold the place if the children 
hadn’t nagged her into it. Young Dex wanted to go to 
New York. And at that it was understood that Madame 
Watt paid two prices. 

A uniformed butler showed Henry into 
the room that he would have called the 
“front parlor.” Though there was an- 
other much like it across the wide hall. 
There was a “back parlor,’ with 
portiéres between. Out there, he 
knew, between center-table and fire- 
place, the senator and madame might 
even now be sitting. 

He listened, on the edge of a huge 
plush-and-walnut chair, for the rustle 
of the senator’s paper or madame’s 
deep, always startling voice. There 
was no sound. Save that somewhere 
up-stairs, far off, a door opened. Then 
footsteps, very faint. And _ silence 
again. 

Henry looked, fighting down mis- 
givings, at the heavily framed oil- 
paintings on the wall. One, of a life- 
boat going out through mountainous 
waves to a wreck, he had always 
heard was remarkably fine. Fastened 
over the bow of the boat was a bit 
of real rope that had_ provoked 
critical controversy when the picture 
was first exhibited in Chicago. 

He glanced down, discovered the 
box of chocolates on his knees, and 
hurriedly placed it on the corner of 
the inevitable center-table. Then he 
fussed nervously with his mustache, 
adjusted his tie, wondering if the 
stick-pin should be higher, pulled 
down his cufis, and sat up stiffly 
again. 

“Maybe she ain't home,” he 
thought weakly. ‘That feller said 
he’d see. Maybe I oughta’ve asked if 
she'd be in.” 

The silence deepened, spread, 
settled about him. He wished she 
would come down. There was 
danger, he knew, that his few pain- 
fully thought-out conversational open- 
ings would leave him. He would be 
an embarrassed, quite speechless 
youngeman. For he was as capable, 
even now, at twenty, almost at 
twenty-one, of speechlessness as of 
volubility. Either might happen to 
him at any moment from the small- 
est, least foreseeable of causes. 

And there was something oppressive about the stillness 
of this cavernous old house with its sound-proof partitions 
and its distances. And that silent machine of a butler. It 
wasn't like calling at Martha Caldwell’s, in the old days, 
where you could hear the Swedish cook crashing around in 
the kitchen and Martha moving around up-stairs before she 
came down. Here you wouldn’t so much as know there was 
a kitchen. 

Then, suddenly, sharp as a blow out of the stillness, came 
a series of sounds that froze the marrow in his bones, made 
him rigid on the edge of that plush chair, his lips parted, his 
eyes staring, wrestling with an impulse to dash out of the 
house, with another impulse to cough, or shout, or play the 
piano in some mad way to announce himself, yet continuing 


Ut 


He listened, on the edge of a huge plush- 
and-walnut chair, for the rustle of the 
senator s paper or madame’s deep, 
always startling voice 


to sit, like a carved idol, in the grip of a paralysis of the 
faculties. 

There is nothing more painful to the young than the occa- 
sional discovery, through the mask of social reticence, that 
the old have their weak or violent moments. 

Gossip, yes! But gossip rests lightly and briefly in young 
ears. Henry had heard the Watts slyly ridiculed, 
There were whispers, of course. Madame’s career 
as a French countess—well, naturally, Sunbury 
wondered. And the long obscurity from which she 
had rescued Senator Watt raised questions about 
that very quiet little man. So often men in political 
life were tempted off the primly beaten track. 
People mentioned drink—sometimes with the 

haritable parenthesis that he had worked beyond 
his slender strength for years on end. And Henry, 

like the other young people, had 
27 grinned in awed delight over the tale 

that madame swore at her servants. 
{4 That was before he had so much as 
spoken to her niece. And it had 
little or no effect on his attitude 
toward madame herself when he met 
her. She had at once taken her place 
in the compartment of his thoughts 
reserved from earliest memory for 
his elders, whose word was (at least, 
in honest theory) law, and to whom 
one looked up with diffidence and a 
genuine if somewhat automatic re- 
spect. 

The first of the disturbing sounds 
was madame’s voice, far-off but ring- 
ing strong. Then a door opened. It 
must have been the dining-room 
door—not the wide one that opened 
into the great front hall but the other 
—at the farther end of the “back 
parlor.” 

There was a brief lull. A voice 
voice, low-pitched, deprecatory. 

Then madame’s again. And stranger 
noises. The man’s voice cried out in 
quick protest; there was a rustle and 
then a crash like breaking china. 

The senator, hurrying a little, vet 
with a sort of dignity, walked out 
into the hall. Henry could see him, 
first between the portiéres as he left 
the room, then as he passed the hall 
door. 

There was a rush and a torrent 
of passionately angry words from the 
other room. An object—it appeared 
to be a paper-weight or ornament— 
came hurtling out into the hall. The 
senator, who had apparently gone to 
the closet by the door for his hat 
and stick—for he came back into the 
hall with them—stepped back just in time to avoid bein 
struck. The object fell on the stair-landing with the sound 
of solid metal. 

“You come back here!”” Madame’s voice. 

“T will not come back until you have had time to return 
to your senses,” replied the senator. He looked very small. 
His white beard, trimmed down to a point, grew a little 
askew, giving his face a slightly twisted appearance. He 
was always stilted in speech—Humphrey Weaver had said 
that he talked like the Congressional Record—and he seemed 
now even more stilted than normal. “This is a disgraceful 
scene. If you have the slightest regard for my good name or 
your own, you will at least make an effort to compose your- 
self. Some one might be at the door at this moment. You 


could be heard, though—a man’s. 
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are a violent, ungoverned woman, and I am ashamed of 
ou. 

“And you”—she was almost screaming now—‘‘are the 
man who was glad to marry me!” 

He ignored this. 

“Tf anyone asks for me, I shall be at the Sunbury Club.”’ 

“Going to drink again, are you?” 

“T think not.” 

“Tf you do, you needn’t come back! Do you hear? You 
needn’t come back!” 

He turned and, with a sort of strut, went out the front 
door. She started to follow. She did come as far as the 
porti¢res. Henry had a glimpse of her, her face red and 
distorted. 

She turned back then, and seemed to be picking up the 
room. He could hear sniffing and, actually, snorting as she 
moved about. There was a brief silence. Then she crossed 
the hall, a big, imposing person—even in her tantrums she 
had presence—and went up the stairs, pausing on the land- 
ing to pick up the object she had thrown. Her solid foot- 
falls died out on the thick carpets of the upper hall. A door 
opened, and slammed shut. Silence again. 

Henry found that he was clutching the arms of the chair. 

“T must relax,” he thought vacantly, and drew a slow, 
deep breath, as he had been taught in a gymnasium class at 
the Y. M. C. A. 

He brushed a hand across his eyes. Now that it was over, 
his temples were pounding hotly, his nerves aquiver. 

It was incredible. Yet it had happened. Before his eyes. 
A vulgar brawl, 2 woman with a red face throwing things! 
And he was here in the house with her. He might have to 
try to talk with her. 

He considered again the possibility of slipping out. But 
that butler had taken his name up. Cicely would be coming 
down any moment. Unless she knew. 

Did she know? Had she heard? Possibly not. 

Henry got slowly, indecisively up and wandered to the 
piano, stood leaning on it. 

His eyes filled. All at once, in his mind’s eye, he could see 
Cicely. She was slim and light. Her delicately outlined 
face, though she was quick to smile and gesture 
in the almost Frenchy way she had, seemed to ya 
him to have always a trace of sadness in it. 
Particularly the sensitive mouth. And the 
alert brown eyes. And the pretty way her 
eyebrows moved when she spoke or smiled or 
listened—always with a flatter- 
ing attention—to what you were 
saying. 

He brought a clenched fist 
down softly on the piano. 


“Oh,” cried the voice 
of Cicely, “there you are! 
How nice of you to Y 
come!”’ 

She was standing—for 
a moment—in the door- 
way. 

White of face, eyes 
burning, his fist still 
poised on the piano, he 
stared at her. 

She didn’t know! Surely 
she didn’t—not with that bright 
smile! 

She wore the informal, girlish 
costume of the moment—neatly 
fitting dark skirt, simple shirt- 
waist with the ballooning sleeves 
that were then necessary, stiff, ‘pe 
boyish linen collar propping the 
chin high, and little bow tie, 
darkish, crisply waving hair 
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brought into the best order possible, parted in the 
middle and carried around and down over the ears to a 
knot low on the neck. 

“T brought some candy!” he cried fiercely. ‘‘There! On 
the table!” 

: She knit her brows for a brief moment. Then opened the 
OX. 

“How awfully nice of you! You'll have some?” 

I don’t eat candy. I was thinking of—-I want to get 
you out— Come on; let’s take a walk!” 

She smiled a little around a chocolate. Surely she didn’t 
know! 

She had seemed, during her first days in Sunbury, rather 
timid at times. But there was in this smile more than a 
touch of healthy seli-confidence. No girl, indeed, could find 
herself making so definite a success as Cicely had made here 
from her first day without acquiring at least the beginnings 
of self-confidence. It was a success that had forced Elbow 


“Woman, my boy, is th’ root—no; I will go farther. I will state that Woman is 
th’ root ‘n* branch of all evil" 
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Jenkins and Herb De Casselles, who always fought over the 
newest girl, to ignore small rebuffs and persist in fighting 
over her. It permitted her, even in a village where social 
conformity was the breath of life, to do odd, unexpected 
things. Such as allowing herself to be interested, frankly, 
in Henry Calverly, who wasn’t being invited places just 
now, whose name had been caught up, however unjustly, 
in the rather dreadful Wilcox scandal, who was regarded, 
where he was regarded at all, as gifted out of all reason. but 
“queer.’’ So she smiled as she nibbled a chocolate. 

He said it again, breathlessly. 

“T was thinking of asking you to take a walk.” 

“Well ’—still that smile—“ why don’t you?” 

But he was still in a daze, and pressed stupidly on. 

“Tt’s a fine evening. And the moon’ll be coming up.” 

“T’ll get my sweater,” she said quietly, and went out to 
the hall. 

She was just turning away from the hall closet with the 
sweater—he, hat and stick in hand, was fighting back the 
memory of how Senator Watt had marched stiffly to that 
same closet-—when Madame Watt came down the stairs, 
scowling intently, still breathing hard. 

She saw them, came toward them, stood pursing her lips, 
finally forcing a sort of smile. 

“Oh, howdado?” she remarked toward Henry. Her 
black eyes focused pointedly on him. And while he was 
mumbling a greeting, she broke in on him with this: “I 
didn’t know vou were here. Did you just come?” 

Henry's eyes lowered; then, as utter silence fell, the 
color surging to his face, he raised them. They met her 
black, alarmed stare. He felt that he ought to lie about 
this, lie like a good one. But he didn’t know how. Slowly, 
all confusion, he shook his head. 

During a long moment they held that gaze—the vigorous, 
strangely interesting woman of wealth and of what must 
have been a violent past and the gifted, sensitive youth of 
twenty. When she turned away, they had a secret. 

“We thought of taking a little walk,” said Cicely. 

Madame moved briskly away into the back parlor, merely 
throwing back over her shoulder, in a rather explosive voice, 

“Have a good time!” 

The remark evidently struck Cicely as somewhat out of 
character. She even turned, a little distrait, and looked 
after her aunt. Then, as they were passing out the door, 
madame’s voice boomed after them. She was hurrying back 
through the hall. 

“By the way,” she said, with a frowning, determined 
manner, “we are having a little theater-party Saturday 
night. A few of Cicely’s friends. Dinner here at six. Then 
we go in on the seven-twenty. I know Cicely'll be glad to 
have you. Informal—don’t bother to dress.” 

“Oh, ves!” cried Cicely, looking at her aunt. 

“T—I'm sure I'd be delighted,” said Henry heavily. 

Then they went out and strolled in rather oppressive 
quiet toward the lake. _ 

There was a summer extravaganza going at the Audito- 
rium. That must be the theater. They hadn’t meant to ask 
him, of course. Not at this late hour. It hurt, with a pain 
that, a day or so back, would have filled Henry’s thoughts. 
But Cicely’s smile, as she stood’ by the table nibbling a 
chocolate, the poise of her pretty head—the picture stood 
out clearly against a background so ugly, so unthinkably 
vulgar that it was like a deafening noise in his brain. 


He glanced sidewise at Cicely. They were walking down 
Douglass Street. Just ahead lay the still, faintly shimmer- 
ing lake, stretching out to the end of the night and beyond. 
Already the whispering sound of ripples lapping at the 
shelving beach reached their ears. And away out, beyond 
the dim horizon, a soft brightness gave promise of the 
approaching moonrise. He stole another glance at Cicely. 
He could just distinguish her delicate profile. 

He thought: “How could she ask me? They wouldn’t 
like ii—her friends. Mary Ames mightn’t want to come. 


Martha Caldwell, even. She’s been nice to me. I mustn’t 
make it hard for her. And she mustn’t know about to-night. 
Not ever.” 

Then a new thought brought pain. If there had been one 
such scene, there would be others. And she would have to 
live against that background, keeping up a brave face before 
the prying world of Sunbury. Perhaps she had already 
lived through something of the sort. That sad look about 
her mouth, when she didn’t know you were looking! 

. They had reached the boulevard now, and were standing 
at the railing over the beach. A little talk had been going 
on, of course, about this and that—he hardly knew what. 
He clenched his fist again and brought it down on the iron 
rail. 

“Oh,” he broke out, “about Saturday. I forgot. I can’t 
come.” 

“Oh, but please——” 

“No. Awfully busy. You’ve no idea. You see, Hum- 
phrey Weaver and I bought the Gleaner. I told you, didn’t 
I? It’s a big responsibility—getting the pay-roll every 
week and things like that. Things I never knew about 
before. I don’t believe I was made to be a business man. 
Lots of accounts and things. Hump’s at it all the time— 
nights and everything. You see, we’ve got to make the 
paper pay. We've got to! It was losing when Bob McGib- 
bon had it. People hated him, and they wouldn’t advertise. 
And now we have to get the advertising back. If we fail in 
that, we’ll go under, just as he did = 

Words! Words! A hot torrent of them! He didn’t know 
how transparent he was. 

She stood, her two hands resting lightly on the rail, 
looking straight out at the slowly spreading glow in the east. 

“T’m so glad aunt asked you,” she said gravely. “TI 
wanted you to come. I want you to now. Won’t you— 
please?” 

He looked at her, but she didn’t turn. There was more 
behind her words. Even Henry could see that. He had 
been discussed. Asa problem. Bu* she didn’t say the rest 
of it. Then his clumsy little artifice broke down, and the 
crude feeling rushed to the surface. 

“You know I mustn’t come!”’ he cried. 

“No,” said she, with that deliberate gravity; “I don’t 
know that. I think you should.” 

“T can’t. You don’t understand. They wouldn't like it 
—my being there. They talk about me. They don’t speak 
to me, even. It isn’t true—what they say about me— 
but-—” 

“Then oughtn’t you to come? Face them? Show them 
that it isn’t true?” 

“But that will just make it hard for you.” 

She was slow in answering this, seemed to be considering 
it. Finally, she replied with: 

“JT don’t think I care about that. People have been 
awfully nice to me here. I’m having a lovely time. But it 
isn’t as if I had always lived here and expected to stay for 
the rest of my life. My life has been different. I’ve known 
a good many different kinds of people, and I’ve had to think 
for myself a good deal. No; Id like you to come. If you 
don’t come—don’t vou see?—you’re putting me with them. 
You’re making me mean and petty. I don’t want to be that 
way. If—if I’m to see you at all, they must know it.” 

“Perhaps, then,” he muttered, “ you’d better not see me 
at all.” 

“ Please 

“Well, I know; but fe 

“No; I want to see you. If you want to come. I love 
your stories. You're more interesting than any of them.” 
At this, he turned square around, stared at her. But she, 
very quietly, finished what she had to say. “I think you’re 
a genius. I think you’re going to be famous. It’s—it’s 
exciting to see the way you write stories— Wait, please! 
I’m going to tell you the rest of it. Now that we’re talking 
it out, I think I’ve got to. It was aunt who didn’t want to 
ask you. She likes you, but she thought—well, she thought 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


“But it's so terribly hard for you! I can't bear—I can't bear to think of your having to— People just mustn't know about it, 


that's all! We've got to do something. She mustn't— You see, I love you, and—— 
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32 This Bud of Love 


the station in Chicago to the theater and back. The heater 
tickets alone came to thirty-three dollars (these were the 
less expensive days of the dollar-and-a-half seat). Sunbury 
still, at the time, was inclined to look doubtfully on osten- 
tation. 

You felt, too, in the case of madame, that she was likely 


it might be awkward and—and hard for you. I told her 
what I’ve told you, that I’ve either got to be your friend 
before all of them or not at all. And now that she has asked 
vou, don’t you see it’s the way I wanted it all along?” 

’ There wasn’t another girl in Sunbury who could have or 
would have made quite that speech. 

She looked delicately beautiful in the growing light. Her 
hair was a vignetted halo about her small 
head. Henry, staring, his hands clenched at 
his sides, broke out with, 

“T love you!” 

‘‘O—h!’’ she 
breathed. “Please!” 

Words came from 
him, a jumble of 
words. About his 
hopes, the few thou- 
sand dollars that would 
be his on the seventh 
of November, when 
he would be twenty- 
one, the wonderful 
stories he would write, 
with her for inspira- 
tion. Inwardly, he was 
ina panic. He hadn't 
dreamed of saying such 
athing. Never before, 
in all his little phil- 
anderings, had he let 
go like this, never had 
he felt the glow of 
mad catastrophe that 
now seemed to be con- 
suming him. Oh, once, 
perhaps—something of 
it—years back—when 
he had believed he was 
in love with Ernestine 
Lambert. But that 
had been in another 
era. And it hadn't 
gone so deep as this. 

Anyway,” he heard 
her saying, in a rather 
tired voice, “anyway 
—it makes it hard, of course 
You shouldn’t have said that.” 

“Oh, I am making it hard! 
And I meant to——”’ 

“Anyway, I think you’d better come. 
Unless it would be too hard for you.” 

There was a long silence. Then Henry, = 
his forehead wet with sweat, his feet 
braced apart, his hands gripping the rail 
as if he were holding for his life, said, with a sudden quiet 
that she found a little disconcerting: 

“All right; I'll come. Your aunt said a quarter-past six, 
didn’t she?” 

“No—six.”’ 


Madame Watt appropriated Henry the moment he 
entered her door on Saturday evening. She was, despite 
her talk of offhand summer informality, clad in an impres- 
sive costume with a great deal of lace and the shimmer of 
flowered silk. 

At her elbow, Henry moved through the crowd in the 
front hall. He felt cool eyes on him. He stood very straight 
and stiff. He was pale. He bowed to the various girls and 
fellows—Mary, Martha, Herb, Elbow, and the rest—with 
reserve. It was, from moment to moment, a battle. 

Nobody but Madame Watt would have thought of giving 
such a party. It was so expensive—the dinner for twenty- 
two, to begin with; then all the railway fares; a bus from 


to speak at any moment rather—well, broadly. All that 
Paris experience, whatever it was, seemed to be hovering 
about the snapping eyes and the indomitable mouth. 
You sensed in her none of the reserve of movement, of 
speech, of mind that were implied in the feminine standards 
of Sunbury. Yet she was unquestionably a person. If she 
laughed louder than the ladies of Sunbury, she had more to 
say. 

To-night, she was a dominantly entertaining hostess. 
She talked of the theater in Paris, London, and New York 

of the Coquelins, Gallipaux, Pernhardt, of Irving and 
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Terry and Willard and Grossmith. Some of these she had 
met. She knew Sothern, it appeared. Even the extremely 
worldly Elbow Jenkins and Herb De Casselles were im- 
pressed. 


She had Henry at her right. Boldly placed him there. 


At his right was a girl from Omaha who was visiting the 


He carried his burden in, 
and she quickly closed 
the door 


Smiths, and who made several efforts to be pleasant to the 
pale, gloomy youth with the little mustache and the dis- 
tinctly interesting gray-blue eyes. 

By the time they were settled on the train, Henry found 
himself grateful to the certainly strong, however coarse- 
fibered woman. 

Efforts to identify her, as she seemed now, with the woman 
of that hideous scene with the senator brought only bewil- 
derment. He had to give it up. 

This woman was rapidly winning his confidence—even, 
in a curious sense, his sympathy. 

At the farther end of the table, the little senator, all dig- 
nity and calm, stilted sentences, made himself remotely 
agreeable to several girls at once. 
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At one side of the table sat Cicely, in lacy white with a 
wonderful little gauzy scarf about her shoulders. She looked 
at him only now and then, and just as she looked at the 
others. He wondered how she could smile so brightly. 

Herb and Elbow made a great joke of fighting over her. 
Elbow had her at dinner, Herb on the train, Elbow again 

at the theater. 

Henry was fairly clinging to 
madame by that time. 

I think, among the confused 
thoughts and feelings that 
whirled ceaselessly around and 
around in his brain, the one that 
came up oftenest and stayed 
longest was a sense of stoical 
heroism. For Cicely’s sake, he 
must bear his anguish. For her, 
he must be humble, kindly, 
patient. He had read somewhere 

his scattered acquaintance 
with books that Abraham Lincoln 
had once been brought nearly to the 
point of suicide through a disap- 
pointment in love. And to-night he 
thought much and deeply of Lincoln. 
He had already decided, during an 
emotionally turbulent two days, 
not to shoot himself. 

During the first intermission, the 
senator stayed quietly in his seat. 
When the curtain went down for 

the second time, he stroked 
his beard with a small, none too 
steady hand, coughed in the 
suppressed way he had, and 
glanced once or twice at madame. 

The young men were, appar- 
ently all of them, moving out for 
a smoke in the lobby. Henry, 

‘with a tingling sense of defiance, 
a little self-conscious about stay- 
ing alone with the girls, followed 
them. And after him, walking 
up the aisle with his odd, strutting 
air of importance, came the 
senator. 

He gathered the young men to- 
gether in the lobby, pulled at his 
twisted beard, said, “It will give me 
pleasure to offer you young gentlemen 
a little refreshment,” and led the way 
out to a convenient bar. It was a 
large, high-paneled room. There were 
great mirrors, rows and rows of bottles 
and shiny glasses, alcoves with tables, 
and enormous oil-paintings in still more 
enormous gilt frames and lighted by special fixtures 
built out from the wall. The one over the bar exhibited an 
undraped female figure reclining on a couch. 

They stood, a jolly group, naming their drinks. Henry, 
who had no taste for liquor, stood apart, pale, sober, strug- 
gling to exhibit a savoir faire that had no existence in his 
mercurial nature. 

“Tl take ginger ale,”’ he said, in painful self-conscious- 
ness. 

The senator, his somewhat jaunty straw hat thrust back 
a little way off his forehead, took Scotch, drank it neat. It 
seemed to Henry incongruous when the prim little man 
tossed the liquor back against his palate with a long- 
practised flourish. 

Back in his seat, between madame and the girl from 
Omaha, Henry noted that the senator had not returned 
with the others. 

Madame turnedand looked up the aisle. (Continued on page 118) 
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Officers of the New York Mayor's Com- 
(Left to right) Miss Sophie 
Henry, secretary; Mrs. William 

Mrs. Lewis Nixon, 


cou neil. 


mittee of Women on National Defense in 
Irene Loeb, vice-chairman: Mrs. Nelson 
Randolph Hearst. chairman: 

chairman of Manhattan 


The Minute-women of New York 


By Sophie 


HE new mayor of New York city, who likes to 
reflect on the good old days when woman and 
the home were all in all to each other—and who 
is not averse to telling ultrafeminists that the 

only women he would appoint on the Board of Education 
are mothers who know something about the manner and 
management of children—has, nevertheless, made rapid 
strides in recognizing the worth of women in war-work. 

Ushered in on an overwhelming wave of popular approval 
to the most difficult seat of city government in the world— 
a wave that carried in its tow equal rights for women in the 
Empire State—he was not slow in promoting equality of 
opportunity for the fair sex. 

One of his first official acts in this direction was the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. William Randolph Hearst to be chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on National Defense, 
and at the designation described her as “‘a woman of broad 
sympathies, good judgment, and fine sensibilities.” 

Mrs. Hearst, whose five strong young sons were not over- 
looked in the mayor’s appraisal of the woman best fitted to 
become a factor in his municipal family, to say nothing of 
her well-known child-welfare work as a promoter of widows’ 
pensions in the Empire State, took hold of the project and 
organized her “regiment” in record time. 

That this committee will fill a long-felt want, especially in 


Irene Loeb 


these troublesome times, has already been demonstrated. 
Before thirty days had elapsed from the time of the chair- 
man’s acceptance, and almost before enough chairs were 
secured fora clerical force in the offices of the new com- 
mittee at City Hall, the chaotic coal-condition, the first 
problem for these women, was already at their door. 

When the mayor saw the critical situation and realized 
that the chief sufferers would be found in the homes of the 
poor families, he turned over his first important emergency 
measure to the members of this committee. 

That they proved themselves equal to the task and met 
the most necessitous cases is evidenced by the fifteen thou- 
sand stubs which represent as many orders for coal to desi.- 
tute families who were without both funds and fuel. 

This coal was paid for by public contributions, but there 
were thousands of people in the congested areas who coud 
not be classed among those dependent on charity, yet who 
were unable to procure any fuel from the many pedlers and 
cellar-dealers, who could only purchase a limited supply on 
account of the zero temperature and frozen waterways. 

The women workers eliminated red tape and in two days 
secured an official priority order from the federal, state, and 
city fuel administrators for a sufficient amount of coal to 
meet the cry of the people of moderate means, who had 
not even a fighting chance to purchase sufficient fuel to 
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conserve health and who had been standing in line for 
hours at the coal-yards. 

Thus, several thousand red tickets were issued daily from 
the offices of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on National 
Defense which carried the right of way throughout Greater 
New York. Special attention was given to families of sol- 
diers. These first-aid orders spoke louder than words to the 
would-be hoarder of the precious anthracite. 

Every policeman on beat knew that behind the red ticket 
was a group of women determined to meet + 
distress and destitution; backed by the seal 
and stamp of priority from the black barges 
at tidewater to the district-attornevy’s office. 
In this way, no small margin of 
community care was forestalled 
by the prompt activities of the 
women. 

Yet this is not all. 
While the red tickets 
were being distributed 
and heatless Mondays 
were scarcely off the 
Garfield calendar, 
preparations were under 
way for theswel- 
tering season to 
come. 

Cool white ice- 
tickets will re- 
place the warm 
red ones. Ways 
and means for 
a municipal 
storage of this 
season’s abun- 
dant supply of 
natural ice is be- 
ing solved with 
the realization 
that the ammo- 
nia shortage will 
mean a scarcity 
of artificial ice 
when summer 
comes and the 
wail of infants 
is heard in the 
tenements. Of 
the four million 
tons of ice annually 
consumed in Greater 
New York, seventy 
per cent. of it has in 
recent years been ar- 
tificial. 

This group of earnest work- 
ers, realizing that the most 
marked methods of a success- 
ful war depend on the conservation 
schemes devised at home, has appointed 
various subcommittees to take active 
charge in eliminating waste, promoting 
work, and saving the strength of the 
citizenry as far as possible. 

The key-note of their conferences is 
constructive preparedness, and the dominant chord sounds 
the ounce of prevention rather than the pound of cure. 
Thus there are committees of Employment, Americaniza- 
tion, Aliens, Food, Fuel, Saving-Stamps, etc. 

That the various works inaugurated as defense-duties 
will become permanent activities in civic welfare and will 
create precedents for other cities of the Union is forecast 
on all sides. 

The first bulletin issued by this committee of war-workers 


Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, chairman 
of the Mayor's Committee of Women 
on National Defense, New York 


was sent broadcast in response to the President’s procla- 
mation in connection with food, issued in January. 

It is a booklet that contains the caloric values of every 
substitute for the various foods that must necessarily be 
used sparingly. Besides other valuable war-food informa- 
tion, it announces an award of one thousand medals to 
housewives who can show the closest observance of patriotic 
duty in not violating the various orders for wheatless, meat- 
less, and other “‘-less” days that have been issued by the 
government, and in following most closely 
the war substitutes and recipes contained 
in the bulletin for the purpose of conserving 
food. Food Administrator 
Hoover has heartily endorsed 
the issuing of the bulletin and 
the badges. 

This contest began in March 
and closes June fif- 
teenth. The winners 
will be announced July 
fourth. 

The second bulletin, 
issued in cooperation 
with the federal De- 
partment of Ag- 
riculture, will 
take the form of 
practical meth- 
ods of preserv- 
ing fruits and 
vegetables. 

To further 
this work, a sal- 
vage plan will be 
carried out, 
whereby the 
many tons of 
fruits and vege- 
tables, some- 
times reaching 
one hundred 
thousand 
pounds a week, 
that are annu- 
ally thrown into 
the rivers for 
lack of storage 
facilities and be- 
cause of being 
partly damaged, will 
be utilized in can- 
ning-kitchens under 
the supervision of 
household economists 
and practical preserving ex- 
perts. 

Thus no end of work is 
being performed by this 
noble band— women of vision and vim, 
many of whom have been accustomed 
to a retinue of servants but who are 
now willing to roll up their sleeves 
in a side-by-side campaign of conserva- 
tion for a common cause. 

Indeed, it is generally conceded that 
the women chosen for this quasi-official defense depart- 
ment of New York city government represent the most 
democratic group ever brought together in the metropolis. 

For among those who have agreed to be drafted are 
writers, settlement-workers, artists, suffragists, club-women, 
social workers, society women. In fact, every walk of life 
is represented. The committee is also significant as the 
largest group of organizers found in any city of the United 
States—leaders of relief-work, leaders (Concluded on page 112) 
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Out of 
the Sky 


By Alden Brooks 
Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


HE porter hurried with 
the valise through the 
crowds of soldiers and 
civilians that thronged 

the station; and a few paces 
behind followed Lieutenant Dav- 
eran, pale, erect, faded uniform 
well brushed and pressed, the ribbons of the 
Military Cross and the Legion of Honor upon 
his breast. As the two of them reached the long 
line of coaches that comprised the Marseilles ex- 
press, the lieutenant came to a standstill and cried out 
after the porter: 

“No, no, my friend! No need to go hunting a devil of a 
distance down there. Here you are! Any first-class com- 
partment will do.” 

The porter returned along the platform and glanced into 
the compartment indicated. 

“No corner seat vacant in there,” he muttered. 

“Tn with it!’ exclaimed the lieutenant, with a jerk of his 
cane. ‘Have you forgotten that we’re at war and that 
last comers must not be choosers?” 

While the porter mounted into the train with the valise, 
the lieutenant waited there, apparently oblivious of the 
arrested stares of several passers-by. But, of a sudden, a 
tall, white-haired colonel approached and laid a hand on 
his arm. The lieutenant turned, then brought his hand 
smartly to the salute as he smiled a quick recognition. 

“Well, well!” said the colonel. ‘I see it’s no longer 
Sergeant Daveran but Lieutenant Daveran. This is the 
first I’ve heard of further promotions. All my congratu- 
lations!” 

“Thank you, Colonel; thank you!” 

“On leave?” 

‘Leave of convalescence.” 

“ Wounded?” 

“No, no; just a stupid attack of pleurisy, thanks to the 
abominable weather we’ve been having at the front.” 

“Ah, yes—dreadful! And yet we old-timers, closeted in 
our bureaus, how we envy you young men your youth!” 

“We know that, Colonel; and so one more reason why 
we have no complaint to make.”’ 

The colonel smiled. 

“In any case, Madame Daveran will be thankful for this 
further opportunity of seeing her husband. Kindly re- 
member me to her.” 

The porter descended from the train and accepted the 
lieutenant’s tip. The colonel extended his hand in good-by. 

“You mustn’t miss your train, and I mustn’t miss mine. 
A pleasant convalescence! Do you plan to return to the 
front once more?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“And your seat in the Chamber of Deputies?” 

“Will continue to remain empty until the end of the 
war. 

“Even should the country need your eloquence?” 

The lieutenant lifted his hands beseechingly. 

“My eloquence, indeed! And France needs men, all her 
men, great and small!” 


“Really?” he said, with a sneer. “Well, if I'm not 
ashamed of myself, I'm ashamed of you” 


“Yet, if all the other deputies had done as you have, 
abandoned their seats in the Chamber and volunteered as 
common soldiers, who would there have been left to govern 
us?” 

For a second, Lieutenant Daveran searched the eyes of 
the old officer; then he turned his head away and, glancing 
dreamily down the platform, said, in a deep, vibrating 
voice: 

“In these terrible days, each man must follow his own 
ideal. For me, there was something ignoble in rousing 
men’s passions by my speeches and then letting them go 
forth alone to sacrifice their heart’s blood.” 

The station-master blew his whistle for the second time. 
Lieutenant Daveran shook the colonel’s hand, saluted, and 
turned and pulled himself up into the compartment. A 
minute later, the train began to roll slowly out of the 
station. 

For a time, Daveran sat back on his seat in the crowded 
compartment and became preoccupied with his news- 
papers. There was much of interest to read; and once he 
frankly took out his note-book and, with a quiet smile, 
scribbled down a memorandum of the old peasant woman, 
mortally wounded by a bomb, who gave to the priest a 
last prayer of “Vive la France!” Of course, it was just a 
newspaper yarn, but it read well. 

As the train sped further and further away from Paris, 
the benches little by little became vacant; finally, he was 
able to move over into a corner seat. A few stations more, 
and he had the compartment all to himself. Then he put 
his feet up on the seat opposite and, sitting there by the 
window, just glanced out at the flowing stream of hillsides 
and highroads and villages, and thought not a little of the 
lovely woman he had not seen for so long and to whom he 
was now returning so fast. 

The train was slowing down once more, and familiar 
landmarks were flashing before him. He jumped to his 
feet. He had nearly overslept himself. Had he actually 
done so, what a ridiculous proceeding for a man of his 
position! He reached up hurriedly for his valise in the 
rack and let its weight tumble down upon him to the floor. 
The effort made him perspire a little. He realized he was 
still as feeble as a child. 

Many people were upon the station platform, and, as Lieu- 
tenant Daveran descended from his compartment, a general 
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buzz of conversa- 
tion went up. A 
small girl was the 
first to greet him. He 
bent over her and, lift- 
ing her off the ground, 
kissed her on each 
cheek. Then the small girl turned and, tossing back both 
her braids, made way for her mother. And while Madame 
Daveran gracefully offered her face to her husband, the sun 
came out brightly between a break in the clouds, and, ex- 
cept for a few here and there in black, everyone seemed to 
be smiling. With that, leaning heavily on his cane, yet 
bowing and saluting repeatedly, Lieutenant Daveran moved 
slowly toward the exit. Outside were many people more. 
They promptly flocked around the large auto waiting there, 
into the front seat of which the small girl had already 
climbed beside the chauffeur. 

At last, Lieutenant and Madame Daveran settled them- 
selves in the back seat, and the chauffeur tried to drive off 
slowly through the crowd. But the crowd only became 
denser; and there was the local prefect still talking and 
laughing, one hand on the door of the auto. So Lieutenant 
Daveran touched the chauffeur on the back and, rising to 
his feet, faced the prolonged outburst of applause with a 
patient smile. Of a sudden there was a deep silence— 
only the distant echoes of the Paris train rushing on 
through other countrysides. 

“Fellow citizens, thank you for this welcome, thank you 
in the name of all those others back there in the trenches; 
for I know that in welcoming me, you are only welcoming 
them!”’ (Loud cries of: “No! No! Vive Daveran!”’ 
“Hurrah for the soldier deputy!”) “And let me assure you 
of one thing: As they come back to you, some wounded, 
some sick, some worn out, all of them greedy for the smell 
of these sweet fields here, nothing warms their hearts more 
or gives them greater courage than the knowledge that you 
Frenchmen and you Frenchwomen here, of civil life, are 
ready to make the same sacrifices as they. Yes! To-day, 
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at last we are all united in this supreme 
crisis of our race. Shall republican 
governments stand or fall? Shall 
the people rule themselves or shall 
they be ruled by despots? That 
is the solemn question before us. 
And the patriotism lurking in each 
of our bosoms has risen like a 
mighty tidal wave and swept all 
before it. That the boche and his 
Kultur may perish, that our homes 
may be swept free of his murder 
and his pillage and his rape; above 
all, that the pure and ennobling 
institutions of democracy may 
flourish over all the earth and in 
all parliaments, we will each of us 
sacrifice everything we own—our 
money, our lives——”’ 

“One minute!” bawled a loud 
voice in the rear. “Is it good and 
certain that it’s your own money 
and your own life you’re going to 
sacrifice like that?” 

An angry murmur of protest 
went up as everyone turned about 
for a glimpse of the offender. It 
proved to be a surly-looking soldier, 
half sitting on a fence back there, 
arms folded. Lieutenant Daveran 
fixed the fellow intently and, 
shaking his forefinger at him, 
answered deliberately, in a clear, 
firm voice; 

“Yes, my friend—my life. And 
yours, also if need be—both of 
them on the same day, or the same 
night, without one tithe of differ- 
ence between.” A burst of ap- 
plause followed, but the speaker 
waved it down with one hand and 
continued: ‘‘ And, incidentally, I’ve 
just come from the front and I’m 
about to return shortly. I trust it’s the same with you—” 
Rude hands, however, now shoved the man out of sight. 
“So I repeat what I say—sacrifices—the same sacrifices 
for one and all—yes; the same sacrifices for one and all. 
Already the times are hard, I know; but I warn you they 
will be harder still before the end arrives. The future is 
going to ask even more of our patience and abnegation 
and courage than do these trying days. So then—what of 
our answer? Are we to surrender ignominiously to circum- 
stances? Or are we to go on to the bitter end, to that last 
quarter of an hour wherein victory is born? Can there be 
a second’s doubt?” 

“No!” shouted several voices. 

“Very well. Then, happy in the certainty that, though 
the bestial enemy be strong, we are stronger still, let us go 
forward shoulder to shoulder, pilgrims all of this ancient 
religion whose one holy prayer is, ‘Vive /a France!’ ” 

A brisk spasm of hand-clapping broke out as the speaker 
sat down. But now the chauffeur, with a deep toot of his 
horn, scattered those ahead to one side, and suddenly the 
auto was off down the road at a merry pace. 

No sooner had Daveran arrived home than he was forced 
to receive a deputation of farmers, anxious for a definite 
promise that the district would receive potato-plant in time 
for the approaching season. In a carefully worded speech 
he tried to allay their anxieties, but they were not easiiy 
satisfied, and they surrounded him with all their fears and 
bickerings until nearly dinner-time. Next day, other inter- 
views had to be given, and so, too, during the succeeding 
days, an apparently endless file of electors, demanding this 
and that, until it seemed as if his whole convalescence must 
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be spent in attending to the needs of his constituents. 
But, finally, Madame Daveran intervened. Her husband 
had come home to rest, and rest now he should. Doors 
were shut upon the outside world, visitors turned away, 
and sun-baths advocated instead. 

An eccentric little man from Paris managed, however, to 
pass through the barriers; in truth, he represented a too- 
well-known publishing house to be kept out. But Daveran 
was very surprised at the man’s request. Seconds passed 
before he could look up from the floor and say, with an em- 
barrassed little smile, 

“Can your house really be in earnest?” 

_“But most certainly so!” 

“ Well—of course—well, I can scarcely refuse so flattering 
an offer, and yet I don’t know that I can find time to give 
to it just at present——”’ 

‘Time?’ ” 

“Yes; for if my speeches are to be published, they must 
first be revised.”’ 

“But why? Isn’t the flaming word a thousand times 
preierable to——” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” Daveran muttered. ‘But there are 
always changes that must be made—adjectives to be 
eliminated——” 

The little man flopped up his hands with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Eliminate adjectives! But, my dear sir, adjectives 
are the very vertebre of oratory. What is a speech stripped 
of its adjectives? Nothing—nothing at all! Often just the 
naked, indecent fact. Don’t think of such a thing, I beg of 
you! Just let us have your speeches as they are and trust 
our judgment and, for your part, if I may say so, sit back 
here through your convalescence in undisturbed tran- 
quillity.” 

Lieutenant Daveran smiled once more. 

“Very well,” he said, in a low voice; “and I don’t doubt 
you are right.” 

When Madame Daveran received an official account of 
the interview, she was very pleased. 

“Tt’'ll be so gratifying having all your speeches reunited 
thus in book-form.” 

“And what is more important,” he said, as he sat back 
in his chair and placed his finger-tips together, “I shall be 
hammering home upon the public once more, be continually 
hammering home, driving them along the right path.” 

“T hope so.” 

He reached up idly for her arm. 

“*Hope so,’ my darling! Only ‘hope so?’ 
know so?” 

“Ves, of course—I meant that.” 

“Then my darling should say what she means and not 
say what she doesn’t; for it’s by well-chosen words alone 
that one rules and governs in this modern world’’—he 
smiled up at her—“and you know I am ever and always 
your devoted slave.” 

She ran her fingers lightly over his hair and said, with a 
chuckle, 

“Weil then, come in to lunch.” 

Slowly Daveran’s health returned, despite one or two 
setbacks, whereon Madame Daveran became very adamant; 
and toward the very end of his period of leave, he was able 
to launch forth on a whirlwind tour of his electorate, making 
six or more speeches a day. 

“T am very glad I was able to do it,” he said, that last 
evening before his departure, as they sat there together, 
man and wife. ‘‘They needed to see me once more; and I 
needed to see them. But, by the way, to change the subject 
abruptly and talk of other matters, I’ve been thinking things 
over recently and, well, I have a simple question to ask you.” 

“What on earth can it be?” 

“Well, it’s this: All things considered, don’t you think 


Don’t you 


it’s about time for us to have another child?” 
With a short burst of ironic laughter, she rose and went 
across the room. 


“Ah—that! No! Never again YA 

She fumbled around in the dark a moment before finding 
a box of matches. 

““Why ‘never again?’” he asked curtly, as she lit the lamp, 

“Because three’s enough.” 

“Really? And yet there are women who’ve had more.” 

“T dare say. But three is enough for me. At least for 
the present. Why, I’ve hardly got through nursing Mar- 
cella!” 

There was a moment’s silence; then he said, in his forceful 
voice, 

“Tf it’s a question of running a hospital, or even driving 
an ambulance along the front, or doing a hundred and one 
other tasks men have been accustomed to do, you are at 
once all eagerness; but if it’s a question of fulfilling the 
simple duty nature fitted you for——” 

“Oh—‘ nature!’ Nature doesn’t know half the time what 
she wants herself. And I contend that when a woman has 
brought three children into the world and has the care of 
them, she can disregard nature and anyone else, particularly 
in war-time.” 

“Yes; how idiotic of me to have mentioned the subject 
even!” 

“Well, you can be mean about it if you like—though I 
don’t really see any reason why you have a right to be. 
It isn’t as if I hadn’t been willing—and now—well, after all, 
women must be given a certain leeway in such matters——” 

He waved her down with his hand. 

“Good, good, good! Say nothing further. I put the 
question to you; you answered it. That’s all I wanted; 
I ask no more.” 

“Frankly, dear, I should think you wouldn’t.” 

He turned round abruptly and stared at her. 

“Even though it would give me great pleasure to know 
before I go off, perhaps to my death, that there is another 
child, possibly a son this time, growing up to take my 
place?” 

She returned toward him, with affection in her eyes. - 

“Oh, you're not going to die.” 

He stared at her again, indignantly. 

“T’m not, eh? How do you know I’m not?” 


because——” 


“Hm—the same ‘because,’ I suppose, that tells you to 
shirk your duty.” 

“So it’s now become my duty, is it?” ' 

“Tt always has been your duty.” He leveled his finger 
at her solemnly. ‘You are a Frenchwoman, and France 
needs children more than any other country in the world. 
Therefore, let the women do their share like the men. 
Let each woman bring into the world, not only three children 
but five, seven, nine, even as their ancestors did, so that, 
in due time, a vast new generation may come up strong 
and healthy over the hillsides into the full dawn of victory!” 

A moment’s silence followed. She looked at him, a queef ” 
expression on her face. Finally she said, with a little chuckle: 

“Oh, I know why you’re suddenly so keen about having 
another child. You’ve been led to talk about it recently 
in your speeches, advocated children by the gross for 
others. Monsieur himself must now live up to his fine 
words.” He turned his back upon her with a gesture of 
disgust and went to the mantelpiece. ‘Yes, yes,” she 
continued laughingly; “‘and I remember, just the other day, 
reading in the paper something you said. What was it? 
‘If the women of France are in tears these days, it is only 
because they cannot bring forth children fast enough to 
replace the dead.’ Wasn’t that it?” He took a cigarette 
from its yellow package and tried to light it indifferently, 
but she only pointed her finger at him. ‘Oh, how you are 
blushing! No, really; I haven’t seen you blush so in years.” 

“And if I am,” he suddenly growled, “I’m not ashamed 
of myself.” 

“Oh, of course not, dear; and I suppose somebody must 
say these things—only, well—I somehow wish you didn’t 
have to say them all the time.” 


DRAWN BY GERALD LEAKE 


Then he grabbed the handle of his own machine gun and, squeezing the trigger wildly, again darted over, 
nose first, straight after the other, firing, firing 
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“Really?” he said, with a sneer. “Well, if I’m not 
ashamed of myself, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Oh, come now, Georges!” 

“Yes; just to think that a boche wife would do better by 
me!’ The smile left her lips, and she grew a trifle pale. 
“To think,” he continued, “that you, my wife, will let me 
go back to the front and suffer all the horrors of war, while 
you remain here and placidly refuse to do your share!” 

“Oh, all the horrors of war indeed!’ she said, with a 
sudden flare of temper. ‘Let me see—how many bottles 
of champagne was it, you wrote me you consumed in one 
day, all of you, in that chateau? Well, I’ve forgotten; 
but if you call that suffering all the horrors of war, I’m sure 
there are several I know of ready to exchange places with 
you. Not other staff-officers, of course, but just simple 
soldiers.” 

He glared at her. | 

“Now, just what do you mean by that?” 

For a moment she held her ground; then slowly the anger 
died out of her eyes. 

“T meant nothing, dear, nothing at all. 

He shoved aside her advances. 

“No; I’m serious.” 

“Even so, I really don’t see why we’ve got to spend this 
last evening together quarreling. And, after all, I'l) do 
whatever you want me to do.” 

“Then why do you insult me?” 

“T never insulted you.” 

“You did! You implied, in so many words, that I was a 
slacker, a hypocrite, and a coward.” 

“Why, Georges, I didn’t! All that’s simply your own 
imagination. How could I ever think such things of vou, 
even if you hadn’t distinguished vourself the way you have 
all through the war?” 

“Anyway, why do you insult me?” he went on, without 
listening to her. ‘Simply because I suggested that you 
should do your duty, as a loyal Frenchwoman should?” 

“How unfair you are! Can’t you see my point of view 
just a little? Can’t you see that while for you another child 
is nothing, for me it is everything? It’s all a big problem, 
particularly just now, with the war still on, food, milk, 
sugar becoming scarce, life in every way growing more and 
more complicated and uncertain. Can’t you see that?” 
She paused, then gave a little sigh. “But I see you don't. 
Well, possibly you're right—you always are, you know— 
only, of course, it’s easy to have these ideals for other people 
and much harder to carry them out. If you were the one 
to bring the children into the world, I wonder how many 
we'd have—five, seven, nine, eleven?’”’ She gave a little 
laugh. ‘But that’s generally the way with theorists; they 
never have the personal experience, and they just try and 
drive others headlong, often over fatal obstacles. And that’s 
why, though sometimes what they say is very good, at other 
times, well, they’re just talking to hear themselves talk— 
well, I don’t exactly mean that 

“Ah, no!” he exclaimed. “‘That’s enough.” 

““No, Georges; listen——” 

He broke away from her savagely and slammed the door 
behind him. He went out into the garden. 

It was a soft April night. For a few minutes he stalked 
about in the dark, then sat down abruptly in the hammock 
under the linden trees. He was furious with his wife. But 
he was also furious with everyone and everything. As he 
leaned back in the hammock and listened to the insect 
world above, buzzing in the linden blossoms, angry resolu- 
tions teemed in his brain. He would show her, by God! 
He would show them all! Yes; he would go even further 
still, even though it placed his life in absolute danger, even 
though, this time, it might mean death. 

A figure approached uncertainly in the darkness. He did 
not move. Presently her hand ran down the hammock and 
touched his shoulder. Madame Daveran sat down in the 
hammock and half leaned over him. 

‘Forgive she whispered. 


Forgive me.” 


He offered no reply, just sat there, motionless. She took 
up his hand and, after stroking it awhile, kissed it. 

“As soon as I get back,” he said of a sudden, in a cold, 
decisive voice, ‘‘I shall apply to enter the Aviation Corps.” 

For answer, she kissed his hand again. 

“Then, perhaps, I shall be spared the sneers of my wife 
at my courage and sincerity.” Silence. “Yes, and join up 
with a fighting squadron.” Another silence. ‘Do you 
believe 

“They won't take you,” she muttered. 


He glanced down at her through the dark. 

“Why not?” 

“You're too old.” 

“T’ll make them.” 

“Yes; no doubt you will,’’ she answered, as if in a dream, 
“for you always end by making everybody do as they 
should—inspiring them, that is—and I’mabsolutely unworthy 
of you. Kiss me!”’ 

Afterward, in the middle of the night, in the solitude of 
his bed, he woke up suddenly all in a tremble, heart flutter- 
ing, a terrified cry upon his lips. He had just been up there 
in his dreams, way up there in the skies, and suddenly he 
had felt nothing between himself and death thousands of 
feet below, nothing but that frail, tossing plane of canvas. 
And even now, as he lay there fully awake, the impression 
of that awful suspense lingered in all his muscles. Then he 
wondered if he hadn’t actually cried aloud. Apparently 
not. At least, his wife had not heard him. Then, for a 
long time, he just remained there inert, thinking. But 
next morning, once out of bed, he felt all right again. 

And Madame Daveran’s last entreaties were of no 
avail. 

So, a month later, Lieutenant Daveran became a mem- 
ber of the Aviation Corps; and the newspapers made 
mention of the fact in one of those cryptic notices: 
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Lieutenant X., the well-known deputy from Y., has been transferred, 
at his own request, from General Z.’s staff to the Aviation Corps. 

But he had hardly been out two days on the aviation 
field before he realized he had made a terrible mistake. 
How could he ever have thought of such a thing? Why, 
even just here, on this training-ground, he must, day by day, 
expose himself heedlessly to sudden death! A cold panic 
seized him. Even that terrible night under bombardment, 
when his apparent coolness had won him his decoration— 
even that night was as nothing compared to any one of 
these terrible new hours. And the worst was that it must 
go on-—no turning-back now, no escape. The die was cast. 


“Who is it?” he asked. “The boche you 
brought down” 


Now and then, to be sure, he motored home to his 
wife and, visiting his constituents in his new insignia, made 
a few speeches, and so tried to imagine circumstances were 
as they were before. But it was a poor substitute. His 
speeches lacked inspiration—that other thought was so 
settled there in his mind. And though, as the weeks went 
by, he began to acquire a little confidence in the roaring 
motor under him—it had such a will of its own, rushed him 
through the air so powerfully—yet the dreadful ague never 
left him. It was just as if he were ill with some disease— 
a disease that harassed him and made him almost a different 
man. Even that title, “the well-known deputy from Y,”’ 
irritated him beyond measure. If he were so important as 
all that, why did everyone leave him in such a position as 
this? It was not for him to suggest anything, of course; 
but, well, shall a willing horse be allowed to work himself 
to death? Incidentally, his publishers did say something 
upon the subject; they said that it was a shame that a man 
of his talents should be allowed to waste himself in such a 
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position. Let each man be given the task he can do best. 
But it was nothing more than a comment; it went no 
further—just the weeks slipping away; circumstances set- 
tling round him and holding him as if in a vice. He had 
wished to become an aviator; he was now an aviator, or 
shortly to become one. 

So the best future he could promise himself was a post at 
Toulon or Bordeaux, skimming over the waters and look- 
ing for submarines. It would be dangerous work; but not 
so dangerous as the front—the less of two evils. Meanwhile, 
however, he kept up his old exterior. And one Sunday, when 
his wife said to him: “Dearest boy, you look more and 
more worried. What’s the matter? Are 
you unhappy about anything?” he merely 
replied with a scowl: “Unhappy? Well, 
do you think I can be happy when the 
Germans are still at Noyon?” And 
so, finally, that last day at the avia- 
tion school when the call came for 
volunteers for the fighting squadrons, 
he hesitated a brief moment, 
glanced round at his compan- 
ions, then lit a cigarette, and 
sauntered forth among the first. 

A second later, even as he 
was standing there, he cursed 
himself for a fool. 
Yet, paradoxically, a 
certain self-satisfaction 
warmed him. No mat- 
ter what the future, no 
one now could 
ever say that 
he had not lived 
up to all his 
words. 

And the front 
was not as bad 
as all that; it 
was even better 
than the train- 
ing-school. 
Once up there 
in the air, one 
was one’s own 
master—no 
need to go look- 
ing for trouble 
unless one 
wanted to. So 
each time he went up, it 
was the same dodge—he 
simply never attempted 
to fulfil any of the missions assigned 
to him. As for his ever giving battle 
to a German opponent, should he 
meet one, the idea never so much as entered his mind. 
His sole anxiety was that, some day, some one, sooner 
or later, would find him out. Slowly this fear grew into 
a veritable terror. It made him morose. As the days went 
by and his failures seemed to be adding up behind his 
back, he tried to escape from everyone, be entirely by him- 
self. The others, however, one by one sought him out. 
Strange to say, they evidently desired his friendship. They 
even treated him like something superior to themselves. 
Grotesque circumstance this; for, though none could talk 
with any fluency and some even had queer, crude ideas 
upon subjects of national importance, all were gifted with 
qualities he would never possess. So grotesque was it 
that, on the one or two occasions they pushed him up 
out of his chair as a jolly good fellow and tried to force 
a speech out of him, he nearly broke down for want of a 
suitable something to say, and, as a makeshift, had to set 
them laughing with jokes and anecdotes. 
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Then, at the very hour when he felt suspicion must at last 
have fixed itself upon him, like a gift from heaven, his 
release came. It was an army order recommending that all 
men over thirty be weeded out of the fighting squadrons. 
It was almost incredible news. For days, he was intoxi- 
cated with hidden joys. His old self-confidence returned 
in leaps and bounds as the vistas of that other life back 
there opened up again. No longer a continual battle against 
death and frigid altitudes, but a return to home and fireside 
and political honors. In the mess-room, one afternoon, 
several brother aviators congratulated him on his good 
fortune. He wanted to smile, but he did not smile; instead, 
he frowned slightly and asked, 

“Why good luck!’ 

“Because you’re out of it for good.” 

“And well out of it,” added some one else. 

Daveran drew himself up and assumed an easy, 
balanced attitude. 

“Weil, that is one way of looking at it. And, of course, 
I know what this flying-game is, and I’ve never pretended 
tc be one of its heroes—not by any means—as you all know. 
Still, boys, there’s something wonderful in the atmosphere 
out there just the same, something you can’t exchange 
for anything else in the whole world. And, personally, 
I can promise you one thing, and that is that I’m mighty 
sorry to have to leave it all now and go back there and sit 
down placidly among the stale commonplaces of civil life.” 

At that moment, the commandant of the sector entered 


well- 


“Forgive me.” she whispered. He offered no reply, just sat there, 


motionless 


the room. Daveran turned to him and extended both his 
hands. 

“Commandant, I appeal to you. Can’t you tell them that 
I’m not too old to stay out here?” 

The commandant smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You're no longer a young man, Daveran; and it’s 
young men we want.” 

Daveran threw up his hands with a pathetic gesture. 

“Then I’m just senile—is that it?—only fit for the work- 
house and an old-age pension.” 

“Not by any means. Weil, why not speak to the general? 
Perhaps he can do something for you?” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Tt’s all in his hands.” 

“Then I'll speak to him.” 

“Tf you like; though my advice to you is to go back 
now to your seat in the Chamber of Deputies, and, as an 
experienced aviator, make them give us the machines we 
want.” 

“Ah, yes, Daveran; go ahead and do that,” drawled a 
comrade, as he sauntered forth, lacing up his suit. “Why, 
the sheds are full of a lot of old taxi- cabs, that, if I had my 
way, I’d pour a can of juice over and make a fire of.” 

Ev eryone laughed, including the commandant. Daveran 
waited a second, fingers slipped beneath the buttons of his 
jacket. 

“Well,” he finally said, with dignity, ‘be sure, gentlemen, 
that if I should go back, I'll do my best for you, all my best— 
uniformity of type, rapidity of delivery, precision and speed 
of motor. But, before dropping out of your ranks likes this, 
I want to be sure of one thing—that I’m only good myself 
for the scrap-heap. I'll go and see the general.”’ 

Next day, Daveran obtained an audience with the army 
commander in question, just as the latter was about to 
leave his headquarters. It was asmall, sunny room in the 
wing of a chateau, the classical display of maps everywhere, 

the simple white tables, a typewriter clicking in the 

next room. And while the general stood there drawing on 
his gioves, Lieutenant Daveran spoke i in a firm voice of 
his desire to remain onactive service. 

sorry, Lieutenant,” the 
general answered, “but an excep- 
tion in your case means an excep- 
tion for everyone. And to speak 
brutally, it’s the machines we must 
save. Experience shows that it’s 
the young men who cost less. They 
lose less machines.” 

lL averan was abovt to 
suggest again in that 
pathetic way that, such 
being the case, he was 
senile, then, and only fit 
for the scrap-heap, but he 
remembered just in time 
how potent was the ap- 
peal. And yet he felt he 
must say something. So 
he bowed his head and 
said, in a low, vibrating 
voice: 

“General, I regret my 
uselessness. But I wanted 
to let you know that all of 
us here under your com- 
mand, all of us, young or 
old.ask no betterthan togo 
on with the fight to the bit- 
ter end, give all our blood 
to the last drop, that 
France may lift her head 
again and rise from 
her sufferings, victorious 
Over (Continued on page 113) 
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His career as a Detective 
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ENROD SCHOFIELD becomes a fre- 


quenter of moving pictures, and witnesses 
many plays dealing with crime in which the arm 
of the law always wins out. Consequently, he loses 
his former admiration and envy of bandits, out- 
laws, and the “crook”’ tribe in general, and decides 
to become a detective. George B. Jashber, creature 
of his imagination, and one-time despised minion 
of the law, now becomes a hero, and Penrod begins 
to think of himself as the redoubtable George B. 
A detective’s badge obtained from an admirer of 
Della, the cook, serves to complete the illusion, and’ 
Penrod is ready for business. 

Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade is a young man recently come 
to town, and no one knows much about him. Nevertheless, 
he has made friends, and has taken to calling on Penrod’s 
sister Margaret. Mr. Schofield does not exactly like the at- 
tentions of this stranger to his daughter, and in the course of 
an argument on the subject with his wife, the latter remarks 
sarcastically that probably Mr. Dade is a professional horse- 
thief. Penrod overhears this and takes it seriously. He 
will find out where Dade keeps his stolen horses! He trails 
Dade’s footsteps, and, besides noting that he meets and 
converses with a bearded man, discovers not where the 
horses are but the place of Dade’s abode, which proves to 
be the Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 

Penrod now enlists the services of his colored friends, 
Herman and Verman, in the work of shadowing Dade. 
Herman is known as Bill, and Verman as Jim. Dade is 
much mystified at constantly finding two colored urchins 


Part V 
THE SUPERBOY 


HE condition of Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade’s 
nerves may be described—though imperfectly 
—as shaken. What had first seemed to him 
merely annoying coincidence began more and 
more unmistakably to appear an ominous system. Then, 
in the Y. M. C. A. library, early one evening of rain, he 
nappened to open a volume written by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and read therein a seemingly veritable episode—a 
criminal was watched and tracked by street-boys, who 
reported his every movement to their employer, a detective. 
Concluding his reading, Mr. Dade sat for a little time in 
thought, then rose and went forth to the vestibule of the 
building. Here he paused nervously for a moment before 
opening the outer door. The door yielded with reluctance 
to his touch, as if resisted by something not weighty but 
unwilling to be dislodged from the step. 
“He hum ow!” shouted a querulous voice too well known 
to him. ‘He hoohum me how in haim!”’ 
Herman, at the corner of the building, interpreted to 
Penrod, lurking beyond. 
“He say old Dade comin’ out. 


3 Say he pushin’ him out 
in the rain. I reckon Verman gittin’ kine o’ mad. 


We 


“Hi!” shouted Sam Williams uproariously. 


But Penrod 


was unable to join in his friend's enthusiasm 


under his feet. Bill and Jim make daily reports to George 
B. Jashber, which are faithfully recorded. 

Penrod is somewhat perturbed over the discovery that the 
bearded stranger he has seen in Dade’s company is the 
uncle of the object of his youthful affections, Marjorie 
Jones, but remains firm in his belief that Dade is a crook. 
His chum, Sam Williams, is taken into the ‘detective 
agency,’ and the pursuit of Dade is supported morally and 
financially by Sam’s brother Robert, who is in ove with Mar- 
garet and consequently jealous of Dade’s attentions. 


gittin’ might tired all ‘iss shaddin’ an’ ev’ything. When we 
goin’ git a chance to quit an’ do somp’m’ else?” 

“Well, what’s the matter of you?” Penrod demanded 
crossly, approaching him. ‘‘ My goodness! I'd like to know 
what you and Verman want!” 

“Want to go home an’ quit all ‘iss shaddin’. Look to me 
like I nev’ git so wet in my days.” 

“You want -to quit?” Penrod asked incredulously. 

“T sut’ny do!’”’ Herman responded with fervor. ‘‘’Isshere 
fofe time I be’n wet froo clean to my skin, an’ I don’ keer 
what ole Dade do no mo’. I ain’ see no hosses, an’ I ain’ 
see no ole papuhs he done sign, an’ I ain’ liable to see none, 
‘cause he don’ nev’ sign none when we ’roun’: the place. 
How we goin’ ketch ’im at it? Look to me like he mus’ 
always sign ‘em inside ‘isshere buildin’, else sometime when 
we home eatin’ meals ’r else in bed. Anyways, I don’ 
keer what he do no mo’. We be’n goin’ on ‘iss way an’ 
shaddin’, shaddin’ all time, shaddin’ I dunno how long, an’ 
I’m a-goin’ quit!” 

“You ain’t goin’ to quit now, are you, Bill?” his chief 
asked reproachfully. 

“ Aft’ ’iss one night, you kin fill my place,” said Herman 
firmly. ‘I done got so tired all ’isshere shaddin’, shaddin’, 
all time shaddin’ I ain’ bettin’ xo man I ain’ going’ drop 
dead in my tracks.” 


This was not the first time Penrod had dealt with mutiny 
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and me. 
you, Verman? Verman, you're goin’ to keep on——”’ 


of the sort; in fact, if he had not been chief, holding the 
delightful power to send his men here or there as he chose, 
and to say, “Do thus” or “Do so,” at will, he would have 
tired long since himself. But, as things were, he was both 
grieved and irritated by Herman’s complaints. 

goodness!” he remonstrated. ‘Haven't you got 
any sense, Herman? I guess you don’t remember there's 
mighty few colored boys get a chance like this.” 

“Chanst like what? You gimme chanst fer to walk my 
feet off, git wet froo to my skin, ’n’en git the hide lammed off 
o’ me when I git back home! ’At’s all chanst you gimme!” 

‘““My goodness! I never did hear anybody that liked to 
talk so much! Now, you kept standin’ around here so long 
talkin’ ole Dade’s come out——” 

“No, he ain’.” 

“Well, Verman hollered and said——” 

“JT don’t keer what he hollered. He’s settin’ back 
scrooged up ag’in’ the do’, out the rain, like what he wuz. 
Ole Dade come out, gone back in ag’in.” 

This was accurate, except that Mr. Dade had not come 
out. At the sound of Verman’s voice, he instantly allowed 
the door to close and withdrew to the interior of the build- 
ing. His manner was preoccupied, not without perturba- 
tion, as a number of acquaintances were afterward able to 
recall. He declined a game cf checkers with one of these, 
and, after a few moments of indecision in the reading-room, 
went up-stairs to his own chamber, where he sat upon the 
edge of his bed and looked long and thoughtfully at his 
trunk. 

The rain beat furicasly upon the window of his room; 
necessarily it was copious upon Penrod and the despondent 
Herman, some forty feet beneath that window. Verman 
was lucky enough to obtain a measure of shelter, but suffered 
a misfortune, which caused him so greatly to distrust the 
doorway that he abandoned it definitely. A basket-ball 
team of hearty young men, all in high spirits and well 
equipped against the weather, came bursting forth from the 
building with such sudden gusto and liveliness that Verman, 
pressed too tightly against the door, found an almost 
infinitesimal portion of his person, together with a fold of 
his trousers, caught between the base of the door and the 
sill and acting as a wedge to prevent the door from opening 
readily; but as the full force of the basket-ba!l team ac- 
cumulated against this momentary resistance, the door 
flew open and Verman, uttering a dolorous shout, sped 
before it. Seated, he passed to the middle of the splashing 
sidewalk, and in other postures proceeded as far as the 
street. Then, having risen, he did not pause, but started 
at once for home, and upon being joined by Penrod and 
Herman, kept hurrying on his way, in spite of Penrod’s 
every remonstrance. His attire was damaged, and he had 
been seriously pinched. With bitterness he declined to re- 
turn to his post—and resigned. Herman also resigned. 

The next morning, not appearing at the agency, and being 
summoned (from the alley doors of the carriage-house) 
for the report, the brothers came into the stable and re- 
signed again. 

“Well, listen, if you ever heard anybody talk like they 
hadn’t got a grain o’ sense!”’ Penrod exclaimed toSam. Sam, 
having been detained at home the night before, was still 
loyal. ‘Looky here, Herman,” the chief went on, turning 
to the former members: “I guess you got better sense than 
you act like. What you and Verman want to go and quit 
now for? Look: The other day—didn’t you each get a dime, 
besides all that other stuff Sam and I bought and let you 
eat as much as we ate ourselves?” 

“*Dime!’” said Herman coldly. “We ain’ got no mo’ 
dime now. Yes; an’ what come when we gone et all ’at 
b’loney sausage an’ sody an’ ev’y which an’ what? Done 
hist me so bad I ain’ sca’cely et nuff’m sense but what she 
like to h’ist me ag’in! Me an’ Verman froo, I tell you!” 

Penrod turned appealingly to Verman. 

“Well, if ole Herman has got to act like he hasn’t got a 
grain o’ sense, I bet good ole Verman isn’t goin’ back on Sam 


Verman, you know what's good for you, don’t 


Verman exclaimed immediately. “Mo!” 

““Verman, he set on quittin’ wuss’n I am,” said Herman, 
“Mammy couidn’t sca’cely fix him his pants so’s he kin 
walk roun’ nowhere; an’ he got sech a pinch’ place on him, 
she say she mos’ hate to lam’ him fer nex’ week er two. [ 
don’ keer ef ole Mis’ Dade steal how many hosses, an’ J 
don’ keer ef he tuck an’ run away wif fo’ millyum house 
an’ lots. I done walk my feet off shaddin’, shaddin’, all 
time shaddin’, an’ I done got soak’ froo to my skin an’ 
bones, an’ nev’ see nuff’m’ ’mount to nuff’m’ nohow. T[ 
done walk my feet off fer las’ time, I tell you! No, suh; 
me an’ Verman quit!” 

It was final. 

After they had gone, Sam and Penrod sat dispiritedly 
for a time, lacking heart for the report. Then they drifted 
out into the yard, and thence to the sidewalk, saying little. 
They began to feel that the great days of the agency were 
over, and gloomily they were wondering what they could 
tind to take its place. The conduct of Herman and Verman 
appeared in a light purely hateful. Just when everything 
was going so well—and everything 

“Penrod! Penrod Schofield!”’ 

From down the street came the lovely voice of Marjorie 
Jones calling. She was running toward them, waving both 
her arms eagerly and crying Penrod’s name in excitement, 
The boys listlessly watched her approach. 

“Penrod!” she gasped, as she reached them. She leaned 
against tue fence, trying to catch her breath. ‘Oh, Pen- 
rod! Oh, my!” 

“Well, what’s the matter of you, Marjorie?” 

“Papa!” she panted. ‘“‘Pup-papa-papa wants you to come 
to our house!” 

“What for?” asked Penrod, surprised. 

‘“*About—oh, my, I did run so fast! 
that old crook, Penrod!” 

Penrod stared, incredulous. He felt suddenly uncomfort- 
able, and a strange apprehension took him. 

“It’s all on account of you, Penrod!” Marjorie cried 
radiant with her news and her pride in Penrod. “I told 
papa all that stuff you told me——” 

**What—what stuff?” 

“About ole Dade, Penrod. I told papa every bit you 
said, and what you think?” Her voice rose in triumph. 
“Papa says you haf to come and ¢e// about it!”’ 

But Penrod did not respond to her happiness. 

“What you talkin’ about, Marjorie?” he asked. ‘What 
you—what you talkin’ so much about?” 

“It’s every bit from what you said, Penrod,’’ Marjorie in- 
formed him exultantly. “I told papa all about that shadow- 
in’ and everything—and I told him how you found out this 
ole Dade was such a crook, and how you said he was goin’ 
to get papa to sign some ole papers and get his house an’ 
lot, and maybe he’d kill uncle Montgomery or maybe not 
—because you know you weren’t sure about that part, 
Penrod—and, well, I told papa everything about it. Well, 
and he didn’t say anything, but what you think happened 
this morning, just about half an hour ago it was? What 
do you think happened?” 

“Well, what?” Penrod asked, and a sudden chill played 
along his spine. “What?” 

“Tt’s every bit from you!” she cried. “Why, papa went 
down to his office, and he came right back home, and he 
had two great big p’leecemen with him! And he told me 
to tell them, and I said what you said, and I told them who it 
was told me and everything about it, and what you think? 
Papa and those two p’leecemen marched right out, and 
they've gone down-town and goin’ to arrest ole Dade!” 

“Hi!” shouted Sam Williams uproariously. But Pen- 
rod was unable to join in his friend’s enthusiasm. 

“And soon’s they get him arrested,”’ the happy and ex- 
cited Marjorie went on, “they’re comin’ back to our house, 
and they told me to get you and have you there right away.” 


About—it’s about 


me 


“Good gracious!"’ she said. 


“Who told you?” Penrod asked huskily. ““Who—who 
was it said they wanted me to be there right away?” 

“Papa and the p’leecemen ‘both. They all said so.” 

“Hi!” shouted Sam, capering. “This is the stuff! I 
ood was you, Penrod! Hi! Come on! Let’s get there 
quick!” 

But Penrod was strangely modest. 

“Honest, are you telling the truth, Marj——” 

“Well, I should think I wouldn’t make up anything like 
this!” she protested. “If I did, all you’d haf to do—you’d 
find out as soon as you got to our house, wouldn’t you? 
So I'd be pretty foolish to go and do such a thing as that.” 


“LT almost thought there was a burglar up here. What on earth are you doing?” 


And she added, “I wouldn't tell stories about p’/eecemen, 
anyway, would I?” 

Hi!” shouted the joyous Sam. ‘What you waitin’ 
for? Let’s go down to Marjorie’s! Come on!”’ 

Penrod looked preoccupied; he frowned. 

“Well, I got a good deal to do around here,” he said. 

“Why, Penrod!” Marjorie cried, astonished. ‘Papa 
said he wanted you, and so did those two p’lee——” 

“Well, I guess I got to ask mamma first,” he interrupted, 
with a heat of conscience never before perceived in him by 
either of his present companions. “I can’t go unless my 
mother says I can, I guess, can I?” 
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“Well, run ask her,” said Marjorie, somewhat taken 
aback but retaining her presence of mind. “We'll wait for 
you while you run and és 

“She might not be home,” said Penrod. “She might ’a’ 
gone out somewhere. I shouldn’t be surprised if she went 
out to see an’ old aunt o’ mine that lives ‘way out in the 
country. I guess that must be where she did go this morn- 
ing. 

eB She did not!” Sam asserted. ‘I saw her lookin’ out 
of a window at us about two minutes ago.” 

“Hurry, Penrod!” Marjorie urged. ‘‘Run ask her, and 
we'll wait. Of course she’ll let 
you if vou tell her papa wants 
you.” 

Penrod seemed to deliberate. 

“Well, looky here,” he said 
slowly: “This is the best way 
we better fix it. You and Sam 
go on ahead, because I expect 
you better hurry; and I'll go on 
up-stairs and ask mamma if I 
can go over to vour house, and 
then if she says I can ; 

“Why, of course she will!” 

“Well, if she does, I'll hurry 
and run after you and prob’ly 
catch you before vou get there. 
You and Sam better start right 
away, Marjorie.” 

She looked confused and a little 
troubled; but Sam. though puz- 
zled by Penrod’s reluctance, was 
anxious to reach the scene of ex- 
citement. He wanted to be at 
Marijorie’s when the two p’leece- 
men arrived. 

“All right!” he shouted. 
“Come on, Marjorie! Let’s go, 
f’r heavenses’ sakes!” 

She was reluctant. 

“Well, why don’t you go ask 
your mother—if you're going to, 
Penrod?” 

“Well, I am.” He walked 
toward the front door. - “I’m 
goin’ in just as soon as you and 
Sam start.” 

“Hi!” shouted Sam. “Come 
on! We want to de there!” 

And, seizing Marjorie by the 
hand, he urged her into a run. 
She looked back over her shoul- 
der several times, and made ges- 
tures urging Penrod to follow in 
haste, but Penrod made no re- 
sponse. However, he did go into 
the house. 

A few minutes later, his mother 
went to the foot of the attic 
stairway. 

“Penrod!” she called. ‘“ Penrod!” 

There was silence. She mounted to the top of the stair- 
way and looked about her. 

“Penrod!” she called again; then, listening intently, 
followed a very faint noise—the noise made by a button 
gently rubbing upon a board—and found her son unosten- 
tatiously crawling along the floor between some trunks and 
the wall. 

“Good gracious!” she said. “I almost thought there 
was a burglar up here. What on earth are you doing?” 

“T lost sumpthing,” he said thickly. 

“What was it?” 

“Ma’am?” 

“What are you looking for?” 


‘““Well—it’s a top.” 

“You couldn’t have lost it up here. How absurd! If 
that isn’t just like a boy—to come looking for a lost top in 
the attic! Get up, Penrod!” 

“Ma’am?” 

“Get up! You can't play up here; the heat’s enough to 
give you a sunstroke. Get up at once and—” But as he 
obeyed her, rising to his feet, she uttered a cry of dismay, 
“Penrod! You’re nothing but soot and cobwebs! It'll 
be a mercy if your clothes aren’t ruined! Go down to the 
bathroom this minute and wash your face and hands in hot 


“Well,” said Penrod, desperate, and hardly knowing what words 


thought there must be 


water. Then get a whisk-broom and a clothes-brush and 
come to me, and I’ll see what can be done! Run!” 

Penrod ran; at least, he made haste. At the bottom of the 
stairs, he turned in the direction of a bathroom, but paused 
not at its door. Instead, he went down the back stairs, 
out through the kitchen to the back yard, thence to the 
wood-shed. Hurriedly he climbed the side of the tall saw- 
dust-box, and, with a low moan, disappeared from the 
sight of man and the light of day. 

Two minutes later, he climbed out again, holding some 
thing concealed in his hand. Cautiously peering from the 
wood-shed doorway, he reconnoitered the horizon, then ran 
to the cistern, near the back porch, removed the iron cover, 
and dropped within the orifice that small object he had held 
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clenched in his fingers. There was a faint splash, and, slid- 
ing down beneath the surface of the brown water, a silvery 
streak descended—and vanished. It was the shield of 
Pvt. Detec. No. 103, belonging to Gray Bros. Ag’cy, and 
thus it disappeared forever—or at least until that cistern 
should be renovated. 

Then the former George B. Jashber, now no more than 
a small boy pale beneath cobwebs and coatings of soot 
—Penrod Schofield, in fact—scurried back to the wood- 
shed and again hastily concealed himself in the sawdust-box. 

Calamity was upon him. On the instant when Marjorie 


he uttered, “well, he acted so in love of my sister Margaret I 
sumpthing wrong with him™ 


said, “I told papa every bit you said,” prophetic fear 
had seized him. And as she so blithely went on with her 
artless narrative, she and the whole world became terrible to 
Penrod. He was sick. The thing that a boy most shrinks 
from—that is, having his private affairs involved upon the 
adult plane, where intentions go for nothing and all is incal- 
culable and sinister-—this thing had happened to him. 

His instinct was for flight, but flight through a town where 
he might anywhere encounter a policeman was impossible 
to consider. Therefore, he concealed himself. The sawdust- 
box was his final refuge, and in it—having disposed of the 
Mcriminating badge—he burrowed beneath the surface of 
the sawdust, and heaped it over him as bathers by the sea 
pile sand upon themselves. 


Having become, in the shock of Marjorie’s revelation, 
only Penrod Schofield, with not one whit of George B. 
‘Jashber or No. 103 remaining, he found his situation more 
desperate than any he had ever been in before. And he 
compressed his estimate of it into a muttered exclamation, 
full of horror: “Well, if this ain’t the worst!” 

Lovely Marjorie herself became hateful to him; he shud- 
dered as he thought of her prattling out his imaginings to 
her father. For the stricken Penrod now saw those imagin- 
ings of his in a terrible light; they appeared as inexplicable 
lies which had brought about deadly results. He was un- 
able to account for his conduct, 
but could only review it frag- 
mentarily and in agonized be- 
wilderment, and now that genu- 
ine, grown-up, awful policemen 
were part of the consequences, 
not once did any palliating excuse 
come to his mind. No alleviating 
thought entered there—that 
had only been plaving a game, 
after all. 

What would they do to him? 
He had visions of a frightful 
Dade, tall as a tree; visions of 
august policemen, blue and 
brazen, looking over the top of 
the sawdust-box and _ bellowing 
at sight of him. And he bur- 
rowed deeper, shuddering. 

At a sound from down the 
street he started violently; and 
there was sufficient cause, for it 
was the sound of an automobile- 
gong, recognizable instantly as 
that of an ambulance—or a police 
car. It sounded closer, and Pen- 
rod was unable to remain in sus- 
pense. Trembling all over, he 
climbed out of the sawdust-box 
and gazed forth from the wood- 
shed door, allowing only his hair, 
his forehead, and his eyes to be 
visible from outside. 

A violently red touring car was 
just drawing up at the curb in 
front of the house. In the front 
seat were two policemen in uni- 
form; in the tonneau were Mr. 
Paoli Jones, his bearded brother 
Montgomery, Marjorie Jones, 
Sam Williams, and a round-faced, 
fat stranger in white flannels. 
Mr. Robert Williams had halted 
upon the sidewalk. He was evi- 
dently in the act of going to the 
corner mail-box, for he had a 
letter in his hand. Pausing in 
amazement at sight of his brother 
in such company, Robert decided 
not to post his letter, but thrust it into his pocket and joined 
the party descending from the car at Mr. Schofield’s gate. 

These were details which Penrod did not see. He was in 
the sawdust-box again, and burrowing for his life. 

Time elapsed. It was a great hollow time of silence, 
hot as the Sunday after judgment-day. Penrod was wet 
with perspiration, and sawdust was thick inside his collar 
and down his back, upon his eyelids, and in his shoes, but 
he did not even notice how greatly he itched. 

From afar, muffled by the sawdust, came the call of Della, 
the cook: 

“Penrod! 
house! The folks want ye! 

Silence. 


Pen-rod! Come in the 
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Musther Penrod! 
Pen-rod 
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“Ve better come, Musther Pen-rod!” 

The kitchen door slammed; Della gave over. 

For another awful hollow time, there was silence. Then 
came the voice of Sam Williams, approaching through 
the yard. 

“Vay, Penrod!” 

Sam’s voice was care-free, pleasantly excited, and the 
sound of it was odious to the sawdusty ears in the tall box. 
st course, Sam was cheerful; all he had needed to do was to 

“Penrod told me; I only did what he said.” Obvi- 
sake, Sam had already made this explanation—saving 
himself and heaping more guilt upon his friend. That was 
a nice way to do! Penrod gulped at the thought, and his 
gulp was unfortunate. It caused him to sneeze, and Sam 
was already on the. threshold of the wood-shed. 

It appeared that another person accompanied him, for 
Sam said: 

“*Come in the house, Penrod! 
Mr. Jones.” 

“What on earth is he doing in there?’’ Marjorie’s father 
inquired. 

“T dunno. Just playin’, I guess. Come on out, Penrod!” 

There was nothing else to do. 
Penrod had to come cut now. 
Sounds of slow movements in- 
dicated that some action, 
seemingly lethargic, was 
taking place within the 
box 

“Come on, Penrod!” 
Sam urged impatiently. 
“Mister Jones and I had 
tocome look foryou. The 
chief 0’ p'leece is waitin’ 
for you in the house. : ; 
Come on!” \ 
A mat of hair, cobwebs, 


He’s in the sawdust-box, 


and sawdust appeared; a 
dimmed brow emerged, 
and then the staring eyes 
of Penrod Schofield, with : 
sawdust on the winkers, 


looked forth. 
“Hurry!” said Mr. 
Paoli Jones. ‘What in 


the world were you doing up there at such a time?” 

“Hurry!” 
at once.” 

It is said that those about to be taken to the scaffold are 
usually given some stimulant or a narcotic to compose 
their nerves. The wretch who now climbed down from 
the sawdust-box had neither; but fortunately his pallor 
was not to be discerned, for his complexion was visible only 
here and there: 

“Come,” said Mr. Jones quickly, as the descending feet 
touched the floor of the w ‘ood-shed. “We don’t want to be 
all day.” 

And taking Penrod: by the arm, he hurried him toward 
the house. Sunshine, the red- brick of the walls of the house, 
the green of the grass, the pink hue of Sam Williams’ face 
as Sam trotted alongside—these colors swam and inter- 
mingled upon the eyeballs of Penrod. Sam. chattered 
briskly, but only one. thing that he said penetrated to his 
friend’s consciousness, and it but increased his dazedness. 

“Ole Dade got away,” said Sam. ‘He saw ’em from 
his window and slid down the fire-escape and prob’bly 
jumped on some train, but they got his trunk.” 

This strange information had no encouraging significance 
to Penrod; he was too far gone, and the progress of the 
little party of three toward the dread presence in the house 
was too fast. They went round to the front door, and 


said Mr. Jones. ‘We want you in the house 


Penrod was aware of the red automobile with one of the 
uniformed policemen sitting in it—an incredible sight in 


The amazed heads of Herman and Verman could be seen, 
peering over the fence 


front of that familiar gate. But an even more unusual one 
awaited him in the library. 

“Here he is,” said Mr. Jones, and pushed Penrod through 
the doorway into the presence of the company there assem- 
bled—the fat man in white, a tall police sergeant, Robert 
Williams, Marjorie Jones, Mr. Montgomery Jones, and 
Penrod’s mother and sister. 

Mrs: Schofield uttered. a cry of lamentation, which was 
just what the dismal. boy expected, but the ‘words With 
which she followed the outcry had an air of odd inconse- 
quence under the circumstances. 

“Penrod!”’ she wailed. ‘I told you to wash yourself 


and bring me a whisk-broom to brush you! - Oh, this is: 


really dreadful!”’ 

“Not at all; not at all;’’ briskly. said the: fat. man in 
white. ‘In fact, I think it makes this thing all the more 
remarkable, because he seems to be just a reg’lar, ordinary, 
every-day boy!” 

“Penrod,” said Marjorie’s 
father, “this is Mr. Coombs, the 
chief of police.”’ 

“And I’m certainly glad to meet 
you, little son,” said the fat man, 
taking Penrod's limp and clammy 
hand. ‘Shake hands with the ser- 
geant, too, son. He wouldn't be- 

lieve it was true, but I guess 
he does now.”’ 


The sergea nt 


Penrod. 
“N0o,. 


wouldn’t of believed it was 
true less’n I seen it my- 
self,” he said. 

Penrod’s grimy. mouth 
opened. Dimly he per- 
ceived that this was not a 
burlesque to mock him 
before they destroyed him, 
and quite as dimly he be- 
gan to wonder what was 
true—this thing that the 
sergeant couldn’t believe 
until he seen it—and 
what was it when he did see it. 

“Tt certainly beats the dickens!” said Mr. Montgomell 
Jones. 

“Tt does that!” Mr. Coombs agreed heartily. 

Here Robert Williams took the floor, but did not mate- 
rially assist Penrod toward enlightenment. 

‘As I’ve already told you,” he said, “TI’ll have to con- 
fess that I knew all about it some days ago, and yet I utterly 
failed to see that the matter was serious. I actually never 
once dreamed that it wasn’t just a sort of garne they were 
playing. Sam tells me that Penrod’ knew something was 
wrong from the very first.” 

“That’s another thing he has on the rest.of us,” said 
Mr. Montgomery Jones. “The man had such. charming, 
frank manners, and he lived at the Y. M. C. A.; it never 
occurred to either my brother or myself to” suspect him 
until little Marjorie told us what Penrod had found out 
about him.” 

“That’s perfectly true,” Mr. Paoli Jones assented. “I 
must say that his plans for forming a company. were clever, 
and I was seriously considering them, but when Marjorie 
said Penrod had information of his getting people to sign 
papers, 1 remembered how anxious he’d been to get my 
signature | to a paper giving him the power to sell stock in 
advance.” 

“That’s the way he worked it in the other towns,” said 
Mr. Coombs. “Then he’d cash the checks and flit. We 
found that out as soon as you put us up to running down 
his record. Mr. Tones. I’m sorry he (Continued on page 110) 
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written to fit her unusual personality. She will also have a prominent part in the 


have made 
favorite, is one of the new stars of the Graphic Film Corporation, and she is at work on a photo-play 


her a great moving-picture 


“Ziegfeld Follies of 1918.” ” 


or” 
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PROWMaM, 
THEL BARRYMORE has recently revived interest in the younger Dumas’ famous drama, “ La Dame aux 
Camélias”’ by a charming impersonation of the heroine, a réle whose vitality is due to the great opportunities for 
emotional expression that it affords. Miss Barrymore used a new translation and adaptation made especially for herself. 


| 


Debutante 
of 


ELEN MAXWELL made her professional début as a dancer last winter in “ Words and Music,” one of those 
diverting musical entertainments known as revues. She looks forward to a career in which her stage dancing 


will be supplemented by occasions to use her marked talent and graceful accomplishments in the field of motion pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, §38 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK . 


— 

J 


ARION SUNSHINE was a “top-liner” in vaudeville before she sought wider scope for her abilities 
as a singer and dancer on the musical-comedy stage. Her success in “The Red Widow” and similar produc- 
tions led to the bestowal upon her of a prominent réle in one of the season's Sprightly farces with music, “Going U p.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPRELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
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Miss Pilgrim’s 


By Perceval Gibbon 


Illustrated by 


Edward L. Chase 


HE double windows 
of the big office over- 
looked the quays of 
Nikolaief, and the 

desk was beside them; so that 
the vice-consul had only to 
turn his head to see from his 
chair the wide river and its traffic, 
with the great grain-steamers, like 
foster-children thronging at the 
breast of Russia, waiting their turn 
for the elevators, and the gauntries 
of the shipyards standing like an iron 
filigree against the pallor of the sky. 
The room was a large one, low- . 
ceilinged, and lighted only upon the 
side of the street, so that a visitor, entering from the stair- 
case, looked as from the bottom of a well of shadow across 
the tables where the month-old American newspapers were 
set forth to the silhouette of the vice-consul at his roll-top 
desk against his background of white daylight. 

Mr. Tim Waters, American citizen in difficulties, leaned 
upon the top of the desk and pored absorbedly across the 
head of his country’s representative at the scene beyond the 
window. A towboat with a flotilla of lighters was at work in 
midstream; there was a flash of white foam at her forefoot, 
and her red-and-black funnel trailed a level scarf of smoke 
across the distance. Selby, the vice-consul, shifted im- 
patiently in his chair. He was a small, dyspeptic, short- 
sighted man, and he was endeavoring under difficulties to 
give the impression that he had no time to spare. 

“Well,” he snapped; “goon. You were walking peaceably 
along the street, you said. What comes next?” 

Tim Waters turned mild eyes upon him. 

“There was one o’ them dvorniki’’ (doorkeepers), he 
resumed, in a voice of silky softness. ‘‘He was settin’ out- 
side his gate on one o’ them stools they have. And he was 
talkin’ to one o’ them istvostchiki’”’ (cabmen). 

_His thin, sun-browned face, furrowed with whimsical 
lines, with its faint-blue eyes that wandered from his hearer 
to the allurement of the window and back again, overhung 
the desk as he spoke, drawling, in those curiously soft tones 
of his, an unconvincing narrative of sore provocation and 
the subsequent fight. He was a man in the late twenties, 
lean and slack-limbed; the workman’s blouse of coarse 
linen belted about him and the long Russian boots which 
he wore gave him, by contrast with the humor and sophisti- 
cation of his face and the controlled ease of his attitude as 
he lounged, something the effect of a man in fancy dress. 
Actually, he belonged to the class—familiar to missionaries 
and consuls—of world-tramps, those songless troubadours 
for whom no continent is large enough and no ocean too 
wide. With his slightly parted lips of wonder and interest, a 
pair o! useful fists, and a passport granted by the American 
minister in Spain, he had worked his way up the Mediter- 


he said clearly. 


He sent the girl a look that was a claim upon her. “Pleased to meet ye,” 


name's Waters: I'm an American, too” 


ranean to the Levant, drifted thence by way of the Black 
Sea to Nikolaief, and remained there ever since. Riveter in 
the shipyards, winch-driver on the wharves, odd-man gener- 
ally along the waterside, he and his troubles had come to 
Selby’s notice before. 

The vice-consul sniffed and stared unsympathetically as 
the recital wandered unhurried to itsend. The dvornik and 
the istvostchik, it seemed, had laughed loudly and signifi- 
cantly as Waters went by, and he had turned to inquire 
into the joke. ; 

“Because, y’see, Mr. Selby, them Russians just don’t 
laugh in a general way, except they’re wanting to start 
something. An’ I hearn’em say ‘Amerikanetz,’ just as 
plain as I can see you settin’ there. So, 0’ course, I knowed 
it was me they was pickin’ on.” The fight had followed. 

“Tt was that big sergeant with the medals,” said the vic- 
tim. ‘Come at me with his sword, he did. Seems like it 
ain’t safe to be an American citizen in this town, Mr. Selby.” 

‘Does it?’”’ Selby sat back sharply in his chair. ‘‘ You're 
a mighty fine sample of an American citizen, aren’t you? 
Say, Waters, do you think you can put that over again?” 

‘*Eh?” Tim Waters opened his pale-blue eyes in the mild- 
est surprise. “Why, Mr. Selby—” he began, fumbling in his 
pocket. The vice-consul interrupted him with a snarl. 

“Now, you don’t want to pull that everlasting passport of 
yours on me again!”’ he cried. ‘Every crook and hobo 
that’s chased off a steamer into this town has got papers as 
good as yours, red seal an’ all. You seem to think that being 
an American citizen’s a kind of license to raise Cain, and 
then come here to be squared. Well, I’m going to prove to 
you that it’s not.” 

“But, say, Mr. Selby,”’ Waters protested gently, “‘it—it 
ain’t the sergeant I’m worried about. I'll get Aim all right. 
But there’s what they call a protocol fer breakin’ up that 
istvostchik, an’ you bein’ our consul here——” 

Selby rose, jerking his chair back on its casters. 

“Cut that out!’ he shrilled. ‘‘ Your consul, eh? Your 
kind hasn’t got any consul, not if you had forty passports— 
see? You get out o’ this office right now. And yn can 
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tell your friends, if you got any,” fulminated the vice- 
consul, “that this place isn’t——” 

He broke off short; the rigid and imperative arm with 
which he still pointed to the door lost its stiffening; he made 
a snatch at his sliding glasses, saved them, and stood staring. 
Waters turned his head to look likewise. 

“This is the American consulate?”’ inquired a voice from 
the doorway. For the moment, neither answered, and the 
newcomer came forward. 

Of the two men it was assuredly Waters, who had fol- 
lowed the lust of the eye across the continents, who was best 
able to flavor and relish that entry and approach. The 
newcomer moved down the room with a subdued rustling of 
skirts, resolving at last into a neat and appealing feminine 
presence that smiled confidently and yet conciliatorily, and 
offered a hand toward Selby. 

“Tt is the American consulate, isn’t it?” she 
asked again. 

Selby, ruffled like an agitated hen, rose and took 
the hand. 

““Why, yes,” he answered, pushing 
toward her the chair he had not offered 
to Waters and erupting forthwith into 
uneasy volubility; “this is it. Sit 
down, madam; sit right down and tell 
me what I can do for you.” The girl, 
still smiling, took the seat he gave her. 
“Just got in, have you?” 

“Yes,”’ she answered; ‘‘I got in this 
morning by the boat from Odessa. 
You see, I’ve come up from Bucharest, 
and as I don’t know very much about 
Russia, I thought——”’ 

Selby, seated again in his chair of 
office, nodded approvingly. 

“You just naturally came along to 
your consul,” he finished for her. ‘Quite 
right, Miss—er——”’ 

“Pilgrim,” supplied the girl. 

“Miss—Pilgrim?” he hesitated. She 
nodded. ‘Well, Miss Pilgrim, if there’s any 
information I can give you, or assistance, 
or—or advice, I’ll be very happy to do what 
Ican. You’re—er—traveling alone?” 

“Ves,” the girl replied, with her little con- 
firming nod. 

She was perhaps twenty-four, and—both 
Selby and Waters, when afterward they used to speak of 
her, always insisted on this—nof pretty. She was fair ina 
commonplace way, middle-sized, and inconspicuous, the 
fashion of young woman who goes to compose the back- 
ground of life. She raised to the light of the window a 
face of creamy pallor with large, serious gray eyes and lips 
of a gentle and serene composure; but it was not these that 
redeemed her from being merely negligible and made her 
the focus of the two men’s eyes. It was rather a quality 
implicit in the whole of her as she sat, feminine and fragile 
by contrast with even the meager masculinity of Selby, with 
a suggestion about her—an emanation—of steadfastness 
and courage as piteous and endearing as the bravery of a 
lost child. In Selby, staled and callous long since to all 
those infirmities of the wits or the purse which are carried 
to a consul as to a physician, there awoke, at sight of her, all 
that was genial and protective in his sore and shriveled soul. 
In Waters, who shall say what visions and interpretations? 

She looked from one to the other of them with her trustful 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she repeated; “I came alone. There wasn’t any- 
body to come with me.”’ Her voice, mild and pleasant, cor- 
responded to the rest of her. “I’ve been working down in 
Rumania for nearly a year, in the Balkan Bank, and before 
that I was in Constantinople. But I’ve always wanted to 
see Russia; I’d heard and read so much about it. So”’— 


with a little explanatory shrug of her shoulders—“I came.” 


Waters’ still eyes widened momentarily; he, at any rate 
understood. He knew, contentedly and well, that need to 
see, the unease of the snirit that moves one on, that makes of 
the road a home and of every destination a bivouac. 

“Oh!” Selby was enlightened and a little disconcerted, 
“Then you propose to—er-—seek employment here jn 
Nikolaief?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes,” she answered serenely. ‘‘Typist and_ stenog. 
rapher, or secretary, or translator in French and German and 
Rumanian—”’ she was numbering off the occupations on her 
fingers as she listed them—*‘ or even governess, if there isn’t 
anything else. But it 
seems to me, with the Eng- 
lish steamers coming here, 
all the time and the ship- . 


building works, there ought to be some office I could get 
into. That’s what I came in to see you about—if you hap- 
pened to know of anything. Because our consuls hear of 
pretty nearly everything that’s going on, don’t they?” 

It wasn’t flattery. Her good faith was manifest in her 
face and voice, and Selby suppled under it like a stroked 
cat. 

“T wouldn’t say that, Miss Pilgrim,” he demurred coyly. 
He paused. Her mention of shipping offices disturbed him. 
He had much business with shipping offices, and he was pic 
turing to himself, involuntarily and with distaste, that 
gentle courage bruising itself upon the rough husks of mana- 
gers and their like, peddling itself from one noisy Russiai 
office to another, wearing thin its panoply of innocence upon 
evil speech and vile intention. ‘No; there’s only one job 
I know of in Nikolaief that you could take,” he said abrupt 
ly, “‘and that’s right here in this office.” 

He had said it upon a rare impulse of generosity—all men 
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are subject to such impulses—and he halted upon the word 
for his reward. She rendered it handsomely. _ 

“Oh!” she cried, her gray eyes shining and all her pale 
and gentle face alive with sudden enthusiasm. “ Here—in 
the consulate? That—oh, that’s glorious!” 

It was utterly satisfactory; Selby swelled and bridled. 

“Er—secretary and stenographer,” he said largely. “I 
had a young man here a while since, but I let him go. He 
couldn’t seem to be respectful. And—er—as to terms, Miss 


Pilgrim——” 


“Tak!” he said briefly. He turned on Waters, coming 
round on him with a movement like a slow swoop 


“Yes?” murmured Miss Pilgrim, as respectfully as he 
could wish. 

But the vice-consul did not-continue. In his moment of 
splendor it may be that he became aware that only a part 
. his audience was applauding, and his eyes had fallen on 

aters. 

‘Hey, you Waters!” he cried commandingly. “What you 
Waiting there for? Didn’t you hear me tell you to clear out 
of this? Go on,now; and don’t let me see you in hereagain!” 

She failed to come up to his expectations this time; she 
looked puzzled and distressed, and seemed to shrink. Wat- 


ers, removing his eyes from her face, stood deliberately 
upright. His lips moved as though on the brink of an 
answer, but he said nothing. 

on!” yapped Selby again. 

“T’m goin’,” replied Waters, turning from him. He sent 
the girl a look that was a claim upon her. “Pleased to meet 
ye,” he said clearly. ‘‘Me name’s Waters; I’m an Ameri- 
can, too.” 

Selby bounced in his chair behind him, squeaking and 
spluttering; the girl, surprised and uncertain, stammered 

something. But her face, for 

all her embarrassment, ac- 

knowledged his claim. He 

took his reply from it, nodded 

slowly in satisfied comprehen- 
‘ sion, and walked out. Behind 
him, the office was suddenly 
uncomfortable and cheerless. 
Selby was no longer sure of 
himself and the figure he had 
cut; the girl looked at him 
with eyes in which he read a 
doubt. 

“You don’t want to take 
any notice of that fellow,” he 
blustered. “He'd no 
right to speak to you. 
He’s just a tough—in 
trouble with the police 
and wanting me to fix it 
for him. He won’t come 
here again in a hurry.”’ 

“‘But’’— she hesitated 
—“‘isw’t he an Amer- 
ican?” 

“Huh!” snorted Selby. 
“Americans like him are three 
for a nickel round here.” 

“Oh!” she murmured, and sat 
looking at him while he plunged 
into the question of “terms.” 


Nikolaief, which yet has a 
quality of its own, has this in 
common with other abiding 
places of men—that life there 
shapes itself as a posture or a 
progress in the measure that one 
gives to it or receives from it. 
Tim Waters, who fed upon life 
like a leech, returned to it after 
a six weeks’ enforced absence— 
the protocol had valued a dam- 
aged istvostchik at that price—with a 
show of palior under the bronze on his 
skin and a Rip-van-Winkle feeling of 
having slumbered through far-reaching 
changes. During his absence, the lingering southern au- 
tumn had sloped toward winter; the trees along the sad 
boulevard were already leafless. The men in the streets 
went fortified with sheepskin or furs; Waters, still in his 
linen blouse, with hands sunk deep in his pockets and 
shoulders hunched against the acid of the air, marked, as he 
moved, the stares he drew across high-raised collars. 

He was making his way across the city to his old haunts 
by the waterside; he crossed the Gogol Street through its 
brisk, disorderly traffic of trams and droshkies and gained 
the further sidewalk. A large, sedate officer, moving like a 
traction-engine, jostled him back into the gutter; he swore 
silently and heard a shout go up behind him—a blatant roar 
of jeers and laughter. Startled, he turned; the istvostchiki— 
the padded, long-skirted drivers of the little waiting cabs— 
were gathered together in the roadway; and in the fore- 
front of them, pointing with a great hand gloved to the like- 
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ness of a paw, stood and roared hoarsely the particular 
istvostchik on whose account he had suffered the protocol 
and the prison. The discord of their mirth filled the street. 
The beginnings of a crowd gathered to watch and listen. 

“The A merikanetz!”’ the foremost istvostchik was roaring. 
“Look at him! Look at his clothes! Just out of prison— 
look at him!” 

Everybody looked. The moment had epic possibilities; 
the istvostchtki were not less than eight in number, and the 
crowd was with them. Waters’ face was dark and calm, and 
his movements had the deliberate quiet of purpose. An- 
other instant, and Nikolaief would have been gladdened 
and scandalized by something much more spectacular than 
apogrom. The leading istvostchik, still pointing and bel- 
lowing, was inviting disaster; when, from behind him, 
plowing through the onlookers, came the overdue policeman, 
traffic-baton in hand. 

“Circulate; circulate!” he cried at the loiterers, waving at 
them with his stick. ‘It is not permitted to congregate!” 

He advanced into the clear space of roadway behind the 
rearmost cab, between Waters and his tormentors. His 
darting official eye fell on the former, standing in his con- 
spicuous blouse, his thin face tense and dire. 

“And this?”’ he demanded. ‘What is this?” 

Achorus of explanations from the istvostchiki answered him. 

Amerikanetz,”’ they told him; ‘just out of prison!” 
They thronged round him, bubbling 
over with the story, while he stood, 
trim and armed, his hard, neat face 
arrogant under the sideways-tilted peak 
of his cap. Then he smiled. 

“ Tak!’ he said briefly. ‘So!’ He 
turned on Waters, coming round on 
him with a movement like a slow 
swoop. “You march!” he ordered. 
“Get off this street!’ He pointed with 
his white-painted baton to the nearest 
turning. “Don’t say anything now,” 
he warned. “March!” 

Waters hesitated. The istvostchiki, 
still hopeful of sport, pressed nearer. 
To disobey and resist meant being cut 
down and stamped to death under their 
heavy boots. Across the policeman’s 
pointing arm, Waters saw the face of his 
enemy, expectant, avid. He regarded it 
fora moment almost thoughtfully. Then, 
with a shrug, he turned and moved in the 
direction he had been ordered to go. 

Again, behind him, there was that 
jeering outcry. The policeman, smiling 
indulgently and watching his departure, 
seemed to preside over the chorus. 

He came at length, going slowly, 
to the waterside. It was dark by, 
then; the sheds of the wharves shut 
out the river and made a barrier 
against the sweep of the wind. From 
over their roofs came the glare of 
the high arc-lampsat the wharf-edge, 
and the masts and rigging of ships 
lifted into view. The stridency of 
day was over in the shabby street; 
its high houses, standing like cliffs, 
showed tier upon tier of windows dimly 
lighted or dark. 

Waters, halting upon the cobbles, sniffed 
with recognition and unstiffened his mind as 
he gazed along the dreary street. He was 
here on his own ground; somewhere in the 
recesses of those gaunt houses he would sleep that night, and 
next day he would wedge himself back into his place in that 
uneasy waterside community, and all would be as before. 

Down the street toward him, walking with strong and 


measured steps that resounded upon the cobbles, vague 
under the shadow of the sheds, came a man. Waters glanced 
casually in his direction as he came near, aware of him 
merely as a shape that inhabited the darkness, a dim thing 
that fitted in with the hour and the furtive street. Then the 
man was close to him and visible. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Waters aloud. 

It was, of all possible people, “the sergeant with the 
medals.”” He stared at him helplessly. - 

“Nu!” cried the sergeant heartily. He had all that pa- 
tronizing geniality which policemen can show to evil-doers, 
“You are back again—yes? And how did you find it up 
there?”’ 

Waters swallowed and hesitated. Then he found his 
tongue. 

‘About the same as you left it, I guess,’’ he answered un- 
pleasantly. 

The big man laughed. . 

“It has done you good,” he declared. “For one thing, I 
can see that you speak Russian better now—oh, much 
better! It isa fine school. By and by, we will send you up 
for six months, and after that nobody will know you for an 
Amerikanetz. Ah, you will thank me some day!” 

Waters heard him stonily, and nodded with meaning. 

“You bet I will!” he replied. ‘And when I’m through 
with you, you'll know just how grateful Iam.” The need 
for words with a taste to them mastered 
him. He broke into his own tongue. 
“You'll get yours, you big slob!” 

“Eh?” The sergeant cocked an ear 
alertly. ‘‘Beek slab? What is that in 
Russian?” 

“Tt’s your middle name,” retorted 
Waters cryptically, and made to move on. 

“Do svidania!’’ called the sergeant 
mockingly, raising his voice to a 
shout. ‘Till we meet again! Be- 
cause I shall be watching you, Vot- 
ters; I shall be——”’ 

‘Here!’ Waters wheeled on him, 
hands withdrawn from his pockets 
and cleared for action. “You start 
bellerin’ at me in the street that 
way an’ I’ll just about = 

There was no cohort of hostile 
istvostchiki here, and anger ached in 
him like a cancer. He stepped up 
to the sergeant with a couple of 
long, cat-footed strides and the out- 
burst jaw of war. But the sergeant, 
instead of bristling and giving battle, 
held up one large leather-clad hand. 

“St!” he clicked warningly. “Not 
now! Be orderly, Votters. See— 
your lady consul!” 

“What?” Waters halted, taken by 
surprise, and turned his head. The 
sergeant, rigid and formal upon the 
instant, was saluting. Upon the high 
sidewalk, a dozen paces away, a girl 
was passing; she acknowledged the 
sergeant’s salute with a small bow. 
Her eyes seemed to fall on Waters 
and she stopped. 

“Why, it’s—” she began, and 
hesitated as though at a loss for his 
He was still straining name. She stood, inspecting the 
to turn and get his grouping ofthe pairintheroad. “Is 
weight ontohishands there—isthereanything the matter?” 

Waters turned his back upon the ser- 
geant and moved slowly toward her. 

“Not with me,” he answered. 

“Oh!” It was, of course, Miss Pilgrim, the girl whom he 
had watched across the top of the vice-consul’s desk. 
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“I must look,’ repeated the policeman, in exactly the same tone as before. 
“No.” she said; “you must take my word” 


“It is necessary.” 
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Gazing at her with all his eyes, he identified again, like dear 
and long-remembered landmarks, the poise of her head, 
the fragile slope of her shoulders, the softly lustrous pallor 
of her face. 

“T wondered, 

“We was just talkin’, 
me’s old friends.” 

He endeavored to be convincing; but it happened that she 
had seen, as she approached, the motion with which he had 
turned on the sergeant a moment before. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested then, in her 
pleasant voice, “if you could spare the 
time, you'd walk along a little way with 
me?” 

He smiled. It was protection she was 
offering him, the shield of her company, 
dropping it from above like a gentle gift, 
like a flower let fall from a balcony. She 
_ saw the white gleam of his smile in his 
shadowed face and seemed to shrink. 
Waters made haste to accept. 

“With you, Miss Pilgrim? Why, 
sure I will!” he replied warmly, 
and strode across the gutter to 
her side. 

To the sergeant, watching 
dumbly this pairing and depar- 
ture, he said nothing; he did not 
even look back to enjoy his face. 

They turned a corner ere she 
spoke to him again. 

“But there was something, wasn’t 
there?”’ she asked. “Between you and 
that policeman, I mean. You weren’t 
really just—chatting?”’ 

Waters shrugged the policeman into 
the void. 

“Tt’s nothing that you'd need to 
worry about, Miss Pilgrim,” he answered. 
“He don’t amount to anything.” 

She was still looking at him. She 
had on a big, muffling coat, and her face 
lifted out of the high collar of it. 

“But—”’ Shepaused. “TI was watch- 
ing you fora minute; I saw you go back 
to talk to him,” she said. ‘‘That’s why 
I stopped. You see, that day in the 
office, I was ever so sorry.” 

“Oh, that!” Waters was vaguely embarrassed; 
he was not used to sympathy so openly ex- 
pressed. ‘You mean Selby an’ all that? That 
didn’t hurt me.” 

But she would not be denied. 

“It hurt me,” she answered. ‘To see you go out like that, 
so quietly, after asking for help—and nobody to say a 
word for you. I’ve been hoping ever since that I’d see you, 

so that I’d be able to tell you. Of course,” she added, in the 
tone of one who makes reasonable allowances, “of course, 
Mr. Selby’s in‘a difficult position; he has to consider the 
authorities. Naturally, being our consul, he’d like to do his 
best for all Americans; but he has to be careful. You can 
understand that, can’t you?” 

“Why, sure!” agreed Waters warmly. “It’s mighty good 
of you to feel like that about me, Miss Pilgrim; and I ain’t 
blamin’ Selby any. He was born like that, I guess. But I 
wisht I was consul here for a time and he’d come to me-to 
have me fix somethin’ for him. Id cert’nly like to have 
him know how it feels.” 

“Ah, but I know!” she said earnestly. “I can guess— 
like havi ing no home or friends or even a country of your own 
to belong to—like finding out suddenly that Uncle Sam 
wasn’t your uncle after all! Tell me: Was it—what they 
did to you, I mean—was it very bad?” 

He smiled a little wryly. 


“T thought perhaps—”’ 
“Him and 


” she said. 
Waters reassured her. 


“Well, it wasn’t very good,” he answered. “It wasn’t 
meant to be. It ain’t often these people get a white man to 
practise on, an’ they sure made the most of the chance. But 
it didn’t kill me; and, anyway, there ain’t any reason why it 
should trouble you, Miss Pilgrim.” 

She half halted, ‘turning to him, and drew a hand from 
her muff, and her fingers touched his sleeve. 


A pair of man- 
stopping punches 
drove him back- 
ward toward the 
wall 


“*No reason,” 
she repeated. ‘“‘Ah, 
but there is’ There 
isa reason. I haven’t 
got any official position or anything to lose at all. J don't 
have to consider anybody. So next time—if there is a next 
time—I want you to come straight away to me.” 

He stared at her, not understanding her sudden excite- 
ment. 

“To you, Miss Pilgrim? 
Selby’s again?” 

“No! No!” She shook her head impatiently. “You know 
it’s no use to go there. But I live close by here. I’m taking 
you there now; and I want voutocometome. Then I'll see 
the chief of police for you; I know him quite well.” 


You mean—come round to 
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“So do I,” said Waters. “He’s a crook. But say, Miss 


Pilgrim, I don’t just see——” 

She interrupted him. 

“T'll explain what I mean, and then vou'll see that it’s all 
right. But now I want you to come home and have a glass of 
tea and see where I live. It’s Number Thirteen—only two 
houses more. You will come, won't you?” 

“T’'ll be glad to,” answered he. 


The house to which she brought him had a cavernous 
courtyard arch like a tunnel, outside whose gates the swad- 
dled dvornik huddled upon the sheltered side of the arch. Of 
all his body, only his eyes moved as they approached, pivot- 
ing under his great hoof to scan them and follow them 
through the gate. Within, the small court was a pit of gloom 
roofed by the windy sky; a glass-paneled door let them in to 
a winding stone stair with an iron hand-rail that was greasy 
tothe touch. It was upon the second floor that Miss Pi!grim 
halted and put a key into a door. 

There was a hall within, a narrow passage cumbered with 
big furniture, wardrobes, and the like, which had obviously 
overflowed from the rooms. At the far end of it, a door was 
ajar, letting out a slit of bright light and a smell of cabbage. 
Miss Pilgrim opened a nearer door, reached within for the 
switch, and turned to summon Waters where he waited in 
the entry. 

‘Here’s where you'll come when you want me,” she said. 

He entered the room, walked as far as the middle of it, 
and looked about him. To his sensitive apprehension, 
whetted to fineness in the years of his wandering and gazing, 
it was as though chill and dead air filled the place, a sug- 


gestion as of funerals. Opposite the door, two tall windows, 
like sepulchral portals, framed oblongs of the outer darkness, 
and the white-tiled stove in the corner was like a mausoleum. 
The cheap parquet of the floor had a clammy gleam; a tiny 
ikon, roosting high in a corner, showed a tawdry shine of 
gilding; the whole room, square and lofty, with its sparse 
furniture grouped stiffly about its emptiness, was gaunt and 
forbidding. Of a personality that should be at home within 
it and leave the impress of its life upon 
the place, there was not a sign; it was 
the corpse of a room. Waters turned 
from his scrutiny of it to Miss Pilgrim, 
standing yet by the door and clear to see 
at last in the light. She smiled at him 
with her pale, quiet face, and he marked 
how, when she ceased to smile, her mouth 
drooped and her face returned to shadow. 

“That’s Selby,” he told himself hotly. 
“Selby done that to her!” 

There was another door in the corner, 
near the white stove. It stood a few 
inches open, revealing nothing. But as 
he glanced toward it, it seemed to him 
that he detected in the lifeless air a 
nuance of fragrance, something elusive 
as a shade that emanated from the 
further room, and had in its very slight- 
ness and delicacy a suggestion of femi- 
ninity. He knew that it must be her 
bedroom that lay beyond the door. 

Presently, he was seated by the little 
sham-mahogany table, upon which the 
big brass samovar steamed and whis- 

pered, listening to her and watching 

her. She gave him his glass of the 

pale-yellow Russian tea that neither 

cheers nor inebriates but merely dis- 

tends and irrigates, and sat - over 

against him, sipping at her glass and 

returning his gaze with her steady eyes. 
“T’ve only had this room a little time,” she 
remarked. “I had just a bedroom before. 
But I had to have somewhere for people to 
come—the people who can’t go to Mr. Selby, 
Imean. You know what they call me now at 
the Police Bureau? Mr. Selby’s the vice- 
consul, and I’m the vice-vice. So this’”—her 
gaze traveled round the barren room with 
gentle complacency—‘this is my vice-vice- 
consulate.” 

“Oh!” Waters looked up at her over the rim of his glass 
with a changed interest. ‘The vice-vice? That’s a pretty 
good name. Then—you’ve been doin’ this for fellers al- 
ready?” 

He marked a faintness of pink that dawned for < mo- 
ment in her face at the question. She smiled involuntarily 
and a little ruefully. 

“Well’—she hesitated -“I’ve tried; but I’m afraid 
I haven’t actually done anything for anybody. I haven't 
hada real chance yet. But, anyhow, there’s this room all 
ready and there’s me, and any American who can’t go to 
Mr. Selby for help can come here.” He nodded. “It was 
really from you that I got the idea,” she went on, “when 
you went out of the consulate like that, and there was no- 
where you could go. And, later on, there was a sailor from 
one of the ships, and afterward a man who said he was a 
Mormon missionary; and Mr. Selby wouldn’t—couldn’t 
see his way to do anything for them. The sailor was 
brought in by two policemen, though he was only a boy. 
He couldn’t speak a word of Russian, of course, and it 
made me so sorry to think of him all alone with those 
people, having things done to him and not understand- 
ing anything. So, after hours, * went round to see the 
chief of police.” (Continued on page 133) 
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Little Days 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


In this, the opening chapter of her delightful autobiography, Mrs. Wilcox goes at once to the 

salient feature of her early youth—the fact that, in the rural Wisconsin community in which | 
she lived, she was, between the ages of eight and fourteen, regarded as an infant prodigy. 
Here we learn how she earned and sustained this reputation. The next instalment she 
devotes more to childhood’s surroundings and details of home life and education. 


Y literary career was in a large measure begun 

before my birth through prenatal influences. 

The mother who wishes 

her unborn child to possess 

certain tastes, talents, or qualities can- 
not bring about the desired result by 
merely thinking of it. Thought is 
only constructive when it is charged 

with intense feeling and emo- 

tion. Powder scattered lightly 
over a large surface does not 
project a bullet to the mark, 

but compressed intoa small 
space and given the right 
impetus, the lead is sent 

to the bull’s-eye. So, 
desultory thought is 
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Birthplace of Ella 


wasted, while focused 
thought creates that 
which it desires. The ex- 
pectant mother whose 
thought is focused in- 
tensely in any 
special direction 
attracts to herself 
out of space an 
ego awaiting re- 
incarnation, best 
calculated by its 
former lives to 
use her thought; 
and she _ im- 
presses upon its 
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embryo mind, in the important months which ensue, the 
nature of her wishes. 

My mother, always a devotee at the shrine of Literature 
and having in her own mind the seed of poetic fancy, 
found herself for the first time in her life with a large library 
at her command during the months preceding my advent. 
She committed to memory whole cantos of Byron, Moore, 
and Scott, and mentally devoured the works of Shake- 


. Speare, as well as various works of fiction. Curiously enough, 


she believed that the child she was carrying under her 
heart was to be a novelist. Always she spoke of me before 
my birth (so aunts and a grandmother as well as herself 
have told me) as a daughter who was coming into her 
ripened life (I was the youngest of four children) to carry 
out her own unrealized ambitions. ‘My child will be a 
girl,” she said, ‘‘and she will be a writer. She will follow 
literature as a profession. She will begin young, and she 


_ will travel extensively and do all the things I have wanted 


to do and missed doing.”’ : 

When, at the age of seven years and some months, she 
found me printing on scraps of paper a story about the 
love of Mr. Larkspur for Miss Hollyhock, and the jealousy 
occasioned by a roving bee, she did not join in the surprise 
of other members of the family, but said, “I expected her 
to do these things.” So, my crude, early efforts met with 
encouragement from the start, and my ambitions were fired 
by my mother’s often expressed belief in my abilities. 


I think I did not differ from other small children in any 
particular, save, perhaps, my lack of interest in dolls. Ail 
my dolls were carefully laid in a drawer until some doll- 
loving little visitor came, when they were produced. I 
wanted kittens or puppies for playthings, particularly 
kittens. Dolls were so cold and inanimate, kittens so 
warm and responsive. I have all my life found wonderful 
companionship in cats. Dogs, too, have been dear friends 
and comrades. The only dol which left any memory in my 
child life was a crooked-necked yellow summer squash, 
which I dressed up in a bit of lace and tied a string about 
its waist and called “Mary.” I insisted that she strongly 
resembled a little blond neighbor. Mary Hart by name. A 
few years afterward, my sister was amused because I saw 
a resemblance to this same Mary Hart in a shock of yellow 
wheat tied in the middle. Mary was very slim of waist 
and very golden in coloring. 


Beginning an Autobiography 


Lhe World and I 


While I believe I was rather an 
amiable child, yet I had very naughty 
spells when quite young. Visiting my 
grandmother and aunts at the age of 
three, I was (unwisely) allowed 
to sit at the table with my 
elders and partake of all the 
goodies under which the table 
groaned. When pie time came, 
I grew obstreperous, be- 
cause hot mince pie, not 
cold, was served. I kept 
shrieking, “I want a 
piece of cold mince pie!” 
My mother wished to 
take me away from the 
table, but aunt Abigail 
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PROM A DAGUERREOTYPE 


Sarah 2 Wheeler, mother of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


said, “The poor little dear must have what she wants.” So 
she hurried to the kitchen and cooled a piece of pie by hold- 
ing it in a pan of cold water. When she returned, I was 
kicking my heels on the floor and screaming lustily and 
refusing the cold mince pie. I declared I wanted my pie 
hot. My mother applied a hot hand instead. In all my 
mother’s life afterward, whenever I expressed an intense 
desire in her hearing, she would say, “Oh, yes, I know; you 
want a piece of cold mince pie.” . 
Another droll little story was told me about myself when 
between the ages of two and three. A small boy named 
Eddie, came to call with his mother, who said she thought 
Eddie and Ella would make good playmates. I looked at 
the boy intently for a moment, ran into the kitchen, and 
reappeared with a tin wash-dish and a rag in my hand. 
My mother, in amazement, asked me what I was doing. I 
replied, “I am going to wash Eddie’s face before I play 
with him.” When, in later life, I showed an impulse to try 
and improve people physically, mentally, or morally with- 
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Mrs. Grant, the “woman villain” of the story, was de- 
scribed as 


out any requests on their part, I was reminded of this early 
incident. 

In our country neighborhood I was recognized, from 
the age of eight to fourteen, as a child prodigy, and my 
teachers gave me praise far in excess of my merits, as T 
recall those early efforts in prose and verse. I loved to 
give my imagination full sway, and “composition-day,” 
the dread of most children, was to me a delight. Two of 
my teachers instituted a monthly school-magazine (made 
of sheets of note-paper fastened by a ribbon), to which the 
scholars contributed. My effusions were prominent under 
my own name and several 
pen-names. Various narra- 
tives, essays, verses, and a 
special line of conundrums 
and little jokes about my 
schoolmates appeared in 
each number of the maga- 
zine. Before this, however, 
I had finished, at the age of 
nine, a novel whose title- 
page read as follows: 
MINNIE .TIGHTHAND AND 
MRS. DUNLEY. AN ELO- 
QUENT NOVEL WRITTEN 
BY MISS ELLA WHEELER. 

The novel contained ten 
chapters, and was “‘bound” 
in paper torn off the kitchen 
wall. The first four chap- 
ters were headed by lines 
of original verse. This, my 
maiden efiort in verse, de- 
scribed the heroine: 

A head covered with pretty curls, 

Face white as the snow. 

Her teeth leok like handsome 
pearls, 

She’s tall and merry too. 
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Opening pages of “Minnie Tighthand and Mrs. Dunley,”’ 


Neither handsome or pretty, but always fretty. 


Under the subtitle of “A Death,” in one chapter the 
following couplet appears: 


Death came down so stilly, 
So softly, so chilly. 


After the fourth chapter was finished, the family dis- 
covered my occupation and the reason for my continual 
requests for scraps of paper. 
An older brother, then man- 
grown, hearing my story and 
verses, volunteered the infor- 
mation that novelists never 
wrote the verses which headed 
their chapters, but selected 
them from the worksof a poet. 
I distinctly recall my mental 
depreciation of novelists, and 
accompanying augmentation 
of respect for poets, after my 
brother’s statement. I per- 
mitted the remaining chapters 
to go into my book without 
couplets. 

The next verses which I re- 
call were composed for the 
school-magazine and were of 
a somewhat personal charac- 
ter. A little girl living just 
across the road from my home 
was named Ophelia Cramer. 
Down the road, on the way 
to the school, lived Homer 
Benson, who chanced, that 
aN 8: summer, to be the chosen 
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cavalier of Ophelia, 
always waiting for 
her before he went 
to school and walk- 

ing on her side of 
the road as we re- 
turned home. Nat- 
urally, they were 
subjected to much 
teasing from other 
children. In my 
own home, an aged 
and toothless dog 
was fed on a corn- 
meal diet, which my 
mother prepared for his suste- 
nance. To the school-magazine I / 
contributed the following classic / 
stanza: / 
“An old dog’s bread is made of meal,”’ / 


Said Homer Benson to his Ophel. 
“T know it, love,” she said, with a 
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girl,’ he said. “You ought to be 
more robust, living in this fine 
country air.” Editors have 
said many kind things 
of me since then, but 
nothing which ever 
/ gave me such a sense 
/ of being a superior be- 

ing as that. To look 

like a city girl—what 
/ joy! Yet I had never seen 
/ a city girl then, I am sure. 
/ During my fourteenth 
/ year, the New York Mercury, 
/ which had been sent us by 
PS aunt Abigail, living near 
Jamesville, Wisconsin, ceased to 
2) come. Aunt Abigail no longer 
subscribed to it. I missed its 


sigh, 
“ And if they did not eat it, 
they’d surely die.” 


From that early stage 
onward through my 
teens, my literary 
proclivities and men- 
tal powers were in- 
fluenced by reading 
the New York 
Sunday Mercury, 
New York Ledger, 
Waverley, Peter- 
son’s, Godey’s and Demo- 
rest’s Magazines, and novels 
of Ouida, Mary J. Holmes, 
and Mrs. Southworth. This emotional 
literature naturally had its influence 
upon my imagination, and caused me to live in a 
world quite apart from that of my commonplace farm en- 
vironment, where the post-office was five miles distant, mail 
came only two or three times a week, and the call of a 
neighbor was an event. _ Instead of this life, I was mentally 
living in enchanted realms, surrounded with luxury and 
beauty, and enjoying the romantic adventure of the heroines 
of fascinating fiction. I think I was nine vears old when I \e\ 
saw my first editor. ‘ \§ 

He came from Madison with a oy 
railroad official to ask for sub- 
scriptions for some proposed new 
line of railroad. He came in a 
“covered carriage’”’—my idea of 
elegance and 
wealth, as I rarely 
saw anything bet- 
ter than lumber- 
wagons or run-. 
abouts. I came 
from school, a long 
mile walk, on a 
hot summer after- 
noon, tired and 
curious to know 
who was within. 
As I entered the 
room, some mem- 
ber of the family 
presented me, and 
the editor took 
me on his knee. 

“You look as 
delicate as a city 


Some of the 
periodicals which 
printed Ella Wheel- 


er's first poems 


weekly visits with an intensity 
scarcely to be understood by 
one who has not known, the 
same lonely surroundings and 
possessed the 
same tempera- 
ment. There was 
not money enough 
floating around in 
those times to 
permit a subscrip- 
tion to the Mer- 
cury, and if I were 
to possess it, I 
knew I must either 
obtain a long list 
of subscribers or 
earn it by my pen. 
I resolved to try. 
But, fearing fail- 
ure, I did not want 


Post-office in Wisconsin from which Ella Wheeler sent her first 
verses to the magazines 
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One of Mrs. Wilcox's childhood 
homes, Westport, Wisconsin 


the family to know of my attempt. Finally, I de- 
cided on a stratagem. I was corresponding with a 
young girl several years my senior, who was in the 
freshman class at Madison University. 

I confided in her and enclosed the Mercury letter. 
Jean posted my letter and watched the news-stand 
for results. Two months later, long after I had 
relinquished all hope, she wrote me that my essays 
had appeared. Whereupon, I wrote a stern reproof 
to the editor for not sending the paper, “at least as 
pay for my work,” if he could afford no other re- 
muneration. Shortly afterward, a large package of 
back numbers of the Mercury came addressed to 
me through the couritry post-office. Now, even at 
that early age, I had an admirer, naturally disap- 
proved of by the family. When the enormous roll 
of newspapers, direct from the editor’s office, came 
to me, a stern member of the household at once con- 
cluded that the would-be “beau” had subscribed 
to win new favor in my eyes. This accusation was 
made before I was questioned on the subject. Per- 
haps the most triumphant and dramatic hour of my 
life was when I stepped forth, in short skirts and long 
ringlets, and announced to the family that not my admirer 
but my “literary work” had procured the coveted Mercury 
for our united enjoyment. 

In later years, I frequently heard of statements made by 
various unknown individuals who claimed to have “dis- 
covered” me and to have given my first efforts the light of 
day, but the advent of my muse into print was also through 
the medium of the Mercury and wholly through my own 
efforts. The prose essays were published under the name 
of * Eloine,” and immediately after their appearance I sent, 
under the same name, an ambitious poetical effort, describ- 
ing a highly emotional experience, to the editor of the 
‘Ladies’ Promenade” column. The verses appeared anony- 
mously with a half-column of sarcastic ridicule by the 
editor, which he closed by saying that the author of the 
lines so crucified was able to write very acceptably in prose, 
and he trusted she would “never again attempt poetical 


expression.” Humiliated and crushed, but only tempo- - 


rarily, I rose to new efforts, and my first published verses 
64 
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Mrs. Wilcox at The Bungalow, Short Beach, Connecticut, 


appeared under my own name in the Waverley Magazine 
shortly afterward. Three short poems sent to Frank 
Leslie’s Publishing House brought me a check for ten 
dollars. This aroused in me such ambitions that I pro- 
ceeded to the nearest book store, twelve miles distant 
(riding to town on a high spring seat beside my brother in 
a lumber-wagon filled with bags of wheat for market), and 
there I wrote down the addresses of a dozen magazines and 
weeklies and began to bombard them with my effusions. 
‘Having had my first manuscripts published (even though 
one had been riddled by ridicule), I believed that the path 
to literary attainment was a flowery one; but at the end 
of the next three months I had become so accustomed to the 
“Respectfully declined” note from various editors that a 
check for forty dollars which was finally sent me by Frank 
Leslie’s house almost occasioned a nervous shock. 

To possess such a sum of money all at once was a wonder- 
ful and inspiring experience, and it set my brain afire with 
new fancies. Many of the poems appeared in the Leslie 
and Harper publications without my name attached, as was 
the custom in those days, and I at once proceeded to send 
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them, properly autographed, to country newspapers in 
Wisconsin. This, no doubt, led some of the editors to the 
belief that they had “discovered” and launched me, while, 
jn truth, my verses had previously been published and paid 
for by New York and Boston editors. 

Until I began to earn money, the neighbors had criti- 
cized my mother for keeping me out of the kitchen and 
allowing me to “scribble” so much. But when they found 
me able, with one day’s work at my desk, to hire an assistant 
in the house for a month, they began to respect my talent. 

I wish the scores oi grown men and women who write 
to me for “aid and influence” in getting into print could 
know just how I found my way into the favor of editors. 
It was by sheer persistence. It never occurred to me to 
ask advice or assistance of others. I am glad it did not, for 
the moment we lean upon any one but the divine power 
and the divinity within us, we lessen our chances of success. 
I often receive letters now from writers in the West, asking 
me to use my influence with editors in their behalf and 


which is her present home 


saying, “You must realize from your 
own early struggles how impossible it is 
to get a start in an Eastern periodical 
without a friend at court.” No more 
absurd idea ever existed. Eastern edi- 
tors are on the lookout for new talent 
constantly, and if a writer possesses it, 
together with persistence, he will succeed, 
whether he lives in the Western desert 
or in the metropolis, and without any 
friend at court. All such literary aspirants 
are requested to read these pages and 
learn how I found my “friend at court”’ 
—the will in my own soul, and the 
patient and persistent effort of mind 
and heart and hand. Miles from a 
post-office, more miles from a railroad, and far 
from any literary center, without one acquaintance 
who knew anything about literary methods or the 


way to approach an editor, I pounded away at the doors of 


their citadels with my childish fist until they opened to me. 


I recently came across a curious set of little home-made 
books where I kept my accounts long ago—a page for the 
poems sent to Frank Leslie’s, another to Harper’s Bazar 
and Weekly, another to Demorest’s, and so on through the 
list; and then the various journeyings of a poem, eight, 
nine, ten times to New York or Boston and back again 
before it folded its wings and rested in some editor’s nest of 
“accepted manuscripts.” -I am sure I made many blunders 
and wrote much trash, and when advice was volunteered, I 
did not value it as highly as I should. I felt I alone must 
make my climb toward the heights I sought, and no one 
could ‘“‘boost”’ me up. 

I soon filled the house with all the periodicals we had 
time to read, and, in addition, the editors sent me books and 
pictures and bric-a-brac and tableware—articles from their 
prize-lists—which were more precious than gems would 
have been to me. They served to relieve the bare and 
commonplace aspect of the home, and the happiness I felt 
in earning these things with my pen is beyond words to 
describe. 

About the time I appeared in print, I left the country 
school. My record there had been wretched in mathe- 
matics, while excellent in grammar, spelling, and reading. 
I lost interest in study, and my mind would not 
focus itself upon books. I lived 
in a world of imagination, and 
pictured for myself a wonderful 
future. In this I was encour- 
aged at home by the ambi- 
tions of my mother, who 
despised her life and felt 
herself and her family superior 
to all her associates, and was 
forever assuring me (and 
them as well) that my future 
would be wholly apart from 
my early companions. 

Fortunately for me and for 
all concerned, I was a healthy 
and normal young animal, 
fond of my comrades and 
(Continued on page 115) 
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A Novel of Divorce 
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AMILLA TRENHOLME, an 
American divorcée Jiving in 
London, is going to marry Michael 
Nancarrow, a member of a con- 
servative English family. On ac- 
count of her status, there is con- 
siderable prejudice against her on 
the part of Michael’s mother, but 
on better acquaintance the old lady 
is won over by Camilla’s person- 
ality and withdraws her objection 
to the match. Because of what 
she considers the humiliating con- 
ditions placed upon the remarriage 
of a divorced person in England, 
Camilla decides to have the wed- 
ding in her own country and so 
returns. Nancarrow is to follow 
shortly. On the voyage Mrs. 
Trenholme reviews her whole life. 
She was born Camilla Charlton, 
the youngest of three children, the 
others being Julia (Mrs. Plumstead 
Atherley) and Lucy (Mrs. Cush- 
ing). Camilla was a delicate child 
and was taken South every winter 
by her mother to her grandfather 
Charlton’s home in Florida. Here 
her nearest friends were the Sam- 
bourne children—Willis and Mary 
(considerably older), Lowe and 
Harrington and Tina, the latter, 
twins, and Jimmy. At the age of 
twelve, Camilla is sent toa New 
York boarding-schoo] where Mary 
Sambourne is. Mary has a hand- 
some boy cousin, Leroy Tren- 
holme, the only son of a very rich 
father who, known only by his photographs, is the idol 
of the school—and of Camilla especially. When Leroy 
runs away with an actress, she is almost broken-hearted. 
But this affair blows over, and Leroy goes to the Spanish- 
American war of 1898, where he is wounded. Four more 
years pass, in the course of which Camilla’s mother dies, 
and she devotes herself to her father. Then she meets 
Leroy again at the Sambournes’ in New York. A whirlwind 
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AMILLA sat on the deck of the Mauretania after 
all that had come and gone, living over that morn- 
ing, envisaging the meeting between father and 
son more vividly now, by the light of her later 

knowledge, than she had been able to do even when Leroy 
came back and poured it out hot and hot—his first essay 
in the exercise he was to become so proficient in up to a 
certain point—‘‘telling Camilla.” In that first flush of 


desire to merge their lives into one, he had meant to share 
with her every detail of that memorable quarter of an 


hour without the smallest suppression or attenuation. He 


As he looked over his pince-nez at the tall son swinging in, only 


look. “Well, father!’ “How goes?" Leroy threw 
courtship sweeps her off her-feet, and in a few days they 
are engaged. The fathers of both are out of town. The 
older Trenholme returns first, and Leroy goes to him with 
the news. Camilla is somewhat perturbed over the re- 
marks made by Mrs. Sambourne (Leroy’s aunt Rosamond) 
and the others concerning Linda Ballard, who is about to 
arrive from Europe, and Leroy. The idea comes to her 


that they had been engaged at one time. 


discovered an immense zest in the very thought of telling 
her things. He had gone on doing that long after—yes, 
long after, for sheer joy in his own power to rehabilitate 
the scene. Joy, too, in her gifts as good audience. But 
at this distance she could see it all much clearer than at the 
time. 

Mr. Trenholme, clean-shaven, thin-lipped, immaculate, 
sitting before the remains of his frugal meal in that room 
Camilla came to know so well. A room characteristically 
darker by day, with its oak walls and wine-colored hang- 
ings, than by night in the flood of artificial light. 

He sat now, on a gray morning, trying his eyes on the 
small print of a prospectus which he had opened aiter 
going through the heap of private letters at his elbow. As 
he looked over his pince-nez at the tall son swinging 
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the very observant would see the slight quickening in that keen 
down his hat with an air of greater ease than he felt 


in, only the very observant would see the slight quicken- 
ing in that keen look. Camilla learned to know it well. 
It was the look he kept for Leroy. 

“Well, father!” 

“How goes?” 

Leroy threw down his hat with an air of greater ease 
than he felt. He acknowledged that to Camilla after- 
ward. “Dead sure he’d shy and buck me off.””. So he had 
walked up and down on the other side of the table at which 
his father sat, and spoke lightiy about the trouble he’d 
been having with his wound. Then, just as he thought 
he was going to introduce the subject of Camilla, he did 


‘the “shying,” and found himself asking about the results 


of his father’s trip. Was the political boss out there—he 
named the man who afterward held such sway over Le- 
roy’s public manifestations—was McCoy going to help or 
hinder? . 

Mr. Trenholme thought McCoy had the sense to see 
which side his bread was buttered on. There was every 
likelihood of McCoy’s putting pressure on Congress to 
grant the concession. 

‘The line,” he said, “will go. But come down to the 
office.” He laid hands on his letters at the same time as 
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he pushed back his chair. “T’ll show 
you the maps and specifications.” 
“Oh, what’s the rush?” Leroy, 
still wearing his overcoat, dropped 
into an armchair near the grimly 
splendid, fireless chimney-piece. ‘I 
haven’t been home for four months.” 
“T should call that a good reason 
for getting into harness now you are 
home.” His father spoke with a 
brusquerie almost rough. He still sat 
half turned away, busily sort- 
ing and gathering up the 
papers by his plate. “It isn’t 
the way the galled horse looks 
at harness.” Only his father’s 
eyes left the letters, not his 
hands. ‘‘What’s the matter 
now?” he said. 

He was told the fact was 
the wound had been behav- 
ing like the devil. Leroy went 
into details. His father’s sym- 
pathy took the form of saying 
discontentedly that he’d been 
hoping his son would come 
back ready to shoulder “his 
share.” The situation was ex- 
tremely delicate, extremely in- 
teresting, too—as Leroy would 
realize later. It was a good 
thing he’d come back, even if 
he wasn’t perfectly well. Two 
or three hours a day down at 
the office—he’d soon pick up 
the threads. 

Anyone could see how the 
man had lived for the return 
of this only son, how he had 
been mentally referring a 
thousand things to the alert 
young mind. But Leroy sat 
looking down at the pattern 
in the rug. 

“T won’t be any good for a 
month or two.” 

Something in his voice made 
his father look at him sharply. 

“What do you purpose to do with your ‘month or two?’” 

“Well, as I can’t do anything else, I purpose to put in 
the time getting married.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” 

“You needn't look at me with that basilisk eye.” (“I said 
it a whole heap more cheeky than I felt,”’ he confessed to 
Camilla.) ‘You ought to be darn pleased.” Mr. Tren- 
holme made a faint, inarticulate noise. “I’ve found the 
right girl at last, dad.” 

“Of course!” His thin lips closed like the two sides of 
a cut. You’d think they were forever healed of speech. 
But they weren’t. They were opened with a sharp, “Who 
is it?” 

Leroy told him. His father stared. Leroy had a bad 
moment. 

“Do you mean one of George Charlton’s——”’ 

“Ves.” Still Mr. Trenholme sat with body half turned 
away and his wary eyes on Roy’s face. ‘‘Why are you so 
surprised?” 

It turned out that he’d heard his son was making a tool 
of himself over cne of those Ballards. ‘Bad blood, those 
Ballards. Though as to that”—he sighed and seemed to 
resign himself—‘‘I might have known this would come again.” 

“Tt hasn’t come again. Don’t you~ think it! It’s 
never 

“No, no; of course not—never before!” 
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Camilla could see just the kind of look Leroy had flung 
at his father. They were too much alike, in some ways, 
for their own good understanding. 

The older man got up and rang the bell. 

“Tt can’t be helped, I suppose.” He spoke as one weary 
of the whirl. 

Leroy was on his feet, too. 

“Ts it your idea I should never marry?” 

“No! No!” His tone said he was too wise to look for 
miracles. 

“T should have thought you’d want— Men who've 
got less than you have to leave behind them generally 
want 

A servant came in with Mr. Trenholme’s hat and fur- 
lined coat. Leroy took the coat and shouldered the ser- 
vant out of the way. The man had shut the door before 
either spoke again. Leroy began to tell one or two facts 
about the girl, only to interrupt himself. 

“When will you see her?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t purpose to waste time hanging about.” 
He told how Mr. Charlton was returning that afternoon. 
“We'll get the business over Monday or Tuesday, I should 
think.” 

“ Next Monday?” 
to the hat. 

“Well, why not?” 

“Why, indeed? She isn’t going to run risks.” 

“She doesn’t know it’s going to be Monday. 
to see you first.” 

Mr. Trenholme set his hat on the table and felt fer his 
gloves. He appeared mollified to some extent. 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Oh, for years!” Roy said airily. 
Sambourne’s school.” 

“What’s your hurry, then—all of a sudden?” 

“Hurry is I can’t stand fooling round among a lot of 
people.” He faced his father suddenly with an appeal, as 
man to man. “What’s the use of talking? Dad, you know 
how it is. When will you see her?” 

“Oh, don’t expect me—” He put out his hand and 
seized his hat. “J don’t know anything about women. I 
shouldn’t know a blessed bit more about this one after 
I’d met her than I do now. You say she’s eighteen and 
healthy. Her family I know, and don’t know anything 
against them—except that her father believes in free trade 
and her old fool of a grandfather votes the Democratic 
ticket.” 

“What are you doing to-night?” 

“Why?” 

“T’ll bring her round to-night.” 

““What’s the use? No! No! I'll see her at the wedding. 
Not that I shall ‘see her’ then, any more than you do now. 
No woman who knows her business ever /efs you see her 
—till it’s too late.” 


His father’s hand halted on its way 


I wanted 


“She was at Mary 


The Sambournes’ car drew up at Mr. Trenholme’s door 
just as that gentleman had let himself in after a long day 
at the office. Mrs. Sambourne gave Camilla’s shoulder a 
sympathetic pat as the girl stepped out with a hand on 
Leroy’s arm. He turned and ran briskly up the steps in 
front of her with, 

“Hello! Don’t shut us out!” 

A man in an overcoat faced about, the door-knob in one 
hand and in the other a key on the end of a chain. Camilla’s 
first impression was that his not speaking wasn’t his fault. 
Those lips looked too tightly compressed ever to come 
open. But, making all due allowances, the tall man in 


the lobby, his pallor emphasized by the black astrakhan 
collar to his coat, frightened the girl more than anybody 
had ever frightened her in her life. She heard Roy say, 
“This is Camilla,” and she stood with lifted face, clasping 
her big muff in her arms—clinging to it as though it were 
her only friend on earth. 


Happily, this most alarming father gave her time. Very 
deliberately he pulled off his glove. “How do you do?” 
Then he took off his hat. A Southerner would have done 
that before, she thought, and, oddly, the reflection seemed 
to give her a certain advantage. When, with Roy’s help 
—Roy talking all the time—the overcoat had been dis- 
posed of, Mr. Trenholme led the way into a great, inhuman- 
looking room, with many splendid and just one truly 
pleasant thing in it—a fire. 

“Oh, you burn wood!” she said. 

“Better take off your coat.” 

Leroy saw to it. 

Mr. Trenholme didn’t seem to look at her at all. Oh, he 
wasn’t liking her! 

Leroy still did nearly all the talking. 

“Is your father in town?” was one of the few things 
that were said directly to her. 

“We expect to find him when we get back.” 

Leroy explained there’d been a wreck on the line. 

“Not father’s train?” Camilla threw in hurriedly. 

No; but it had delayed him. 

“He might be there now, Roy,” she said, making a faint 
motion of do let us go and see my sort of parent. 

“How are you going back?” Mr. Trenholme asked his 
son. On being told that Mrs. Sambourne was waiting for 
them, he lifted his eyebrows faintly. 

“Yes; aunt Rosamond’s turned into the most biffing 
old dragon you ever knew in-your life.” 

In a slightly acidulated tone Mr. Trenholme said, 

“She must have changed, then, since I——” 

“Has changed. Don’t know what to make of her.” 
He’d better come out and see for himself. 

But Mr. Trenholme drew the line at coming out to see 
aunt Rosamond. He went only as far as the parlor door, 
and then he put out a dry hand. It was the first time he 
seemed really to look at Camilla. 

“You are taking on a fairly serious job,” he said. She 
smiled. ‘You don’t believe me? Well, I’m sorry for you.” 

The two objects of pity laughed delightedly. This 
alarming person had, for an instant, been almost genial. 


“So do we.” 


The blessed comfort of her kind of father! 

He was waiting. Camilla flew into his arms. She kissed 
him and pressed her face against his with a tenderness 
meant for two. George Charlton understood. Tears stood 
in his eyes as he said, 

‘“‘So you’ve found somebody you love better than—any 
of us.” 

She accepted that. 

“Here he is!” 

Roy was beautiful to her father. They liked each other 
from the first. The comfort of that! 

It struck her at once how much more easy he was with 
her father than with his own. More affectionate. Oh, 
they were going to be so happy all together! 

‘““He’’—Camilla’s look set Roy upon the judgment-seat 
—‘‘he quite understands.” 

“Ah, that’s always a good thing! But what particular 
branch 

“T’ve told him our plans—yours and mine.” 

“Oh, yours and mine!” The lift and fall of his hand 
seemed to signal the plans’ farewell. 

“He understands, father—”’ she said it again with her 
earnest look—‘“‘understands perfectly that we’re going to 
live together.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Roy agreed gaily. 

“Well, well”’—he put on a look of humorous embarrass- 
ment—“and here have I been, ever since I got Camilla’s 
telegram, saying to myself what a good thing it was that 
I’d just found out in the very nick of time where I liked to 
live. On board ship.” 

“Oh, father! I don’t see how we can”—in the exigency 
her eyes summoned Roy’s—‘‘how are, we to live forever 
on a ship?” 


DRAWN BY ALONZO KIMBALL 
She heard Roy say, “This is Camilla,’ and she stood with lifted face, clasping her big muff in her arms—clinging to it as 
though it were her only friend on earth. Happily, this most alarming father gave her 
time. Very deliberately he pulled off his glove 
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When her father joined in Roy’s laughter, she said to 
herself how easy he was trying to make it—poor father! 
But as to deserting him, nothing should make her. 

They discussed their more immediate plans. (Not a 
word about “plans” to Ais father!) Camilla’s father agreed 
to everything except the idea of the wedding next week. 
He treated that as a joke—until he saw how determined 
Roy was. Then you saw that Mr. Charlton might be as 
firm, in his unemphatic way, as Mr. Trenholme, with his 
steel-trap decision. It was the only occasion upon which 
he hinted at any sacrifice to him in giving up his last child. 
He and Camilla must have a month or two together. 

“And you'll want some fine feathers and furbelows to be 
married in, won't you?” 

And so, though he was so gentle about it, it was not 
James Trenholme but George Charlton who put on the 
brake. 

“We'll see what sister Julia can do,’’ Camilla whispered 
over the banisters, when she went up to bed that night. 


Roy seemed disposed to see what he could do without 
sister Julia in the way of demonstrating to Mr. Charlton 
that, whether he would or whether he wouldn’t consent 
to an immediate wedding, he had already lost his daugh- 
ter. Unless Camilla’s father made a hard-and-fast engage- 
ment to find her in for some meal or to take her out at an 
appointed hour, Camilla was never to be found. She was 
gone to walk with Roy, or she was riding in the park with 
him, or off to a matinée, or they had motored out to the 
country somewhere to look at horses. There seemed to 
be no end to the places Roy had to show her, no end 
to the things to tell. And no bounds, apparently, to his 
amusement in watching the effect of all this upon Camilla, 
seeing her look of wonder at the strange shapes, colors, 
flavors of life, as Roy poured them out of his exhaustless 
cornucopia like a varicolored stream‘of Christmas candies. 
If now and then she came upon the bitter brown of hoar- 
hound or the sting of too potent mint, this was “experi- 
ence,” too—at which the astonished widening of Camilla’s 
eyes was, for Roy, part of the fun of the whole thing. 

“You never heard of that before?” 

Ridiculous question! Camilla had never heard of any- 
thing. 

Rare indeed in these days of sophistication to find such 
a pearl of ignorance! “If only they knew,” he once said 
to her, in an ecstasis of delight over some naiveté of hers, 
“if only women knew!” Which sounded, like so much 
else that she was hearing in these: astonishing days, mere 
paradox, since precisely what he didn’t advocate was that 
women should be allowed to know things till he or some 
other with a sense of humor might have the fun of telling. 

That same fun of telling led Roy into confidences later 
to be regretted. At the moment, they bore the fruit he 
hungered for. These shining “other ones,’’ who sang di- 
vinely, who were traveled, accomplished, who were every- 
thing that Camilla wasn’t, how had it happened that none 
of them, but just a schoolgirl like Camilla Charlton, was 
the Chosen? She wondered aloud that her head wasn’t 
hopelessly turned. The reason it wasn’t turned? “This 
is destiny. We didn’t choose; we were both chosen,’ he 
said, in one of his graver moments. And it was to be 
forever and forever.” 

Forever! How fond he had seemed to be of that word! 
How beautiful he made it sound! 

After the daily turning in the newspapers of the marital 
kaleidoscope, after following for these five years the pub- 
lic and private flounderings of certain of Miss Holroyd’s 
“old girls” caught in the quicksands of divorce and de- 
sertion and deserting, the balm it was to hear Leroy say, 
with that shining conviction, “Forever!”’ 

Naturally, she saw more distinctly now, looking back, 
than she had been able at all to recognize at the time how 
well Roy behaved under the stress of the liberty to which 
they helped themselves after Mr. Charlton’s return. 


The difficult part was going back to the others when the 
wonder-filled hours had flashed by at that mad motoring 
pace—the pace which seemed to be the special quality 
about all time spent in Roy’s society. 

“We can’t go back and be engulfed in my relations just 
yet!” 

Camilla didn’t see, either, how they could go back. 

They had had a perfectly heavenly half-day at Vander- 
water’s Landing. Harder than ever after that to go back 
to the obscurely antagonistic atmosphere at the Sam- 
bournes’. 

“Why should we?” Roy said, slowing the car three 
blocks away. ‘Why shouldn’t we go to my home?” 


Roy was beautiful to her father. They liked each 


once how much more easy he was 
affectionate. Oh, they were 


“Your father’s?” 

“He isn’t there. Gone West.”’ 

Camilla reflected. No; she thought not. He urged. 
No. Roy gloomed a little at that. He had turned the car 
into Madison Avenue. 

“Why won’t you come?” 
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She didn’t answer. 

“You don’t trust me.” He denounced her, with a down- 
ward glance. She was looking straight out at something 
new, strange, hardly distinguishable. ‘‘No,” he repeated; 
“you don’t trust me.” 

“T don’t trust myself,’ she said, with her astonishing 
candor. 

“Why, what are you afraid of?” 

“T don’t know.” 


other from the first. The comfort of that! It struck her at 
with her father than with his own. More 
going to be so happy all together! 


It was a good thing they went home. Camilla’s father 
had come for her. He had been waiting over an hour. 
_“Surely you have some idea where they are all this 
time,”’ he said. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Sambourne answered; “they’ve lunched 
at Vandewater’s Landing.” 


“Who is there now?” 

“At Vandewater’s Landing? 
Mrs. Sambourne said. 

“But isn’t that a—a little steep?” inquired Mr. Charl- 
ton, faintly perturbed. 

“Decidedly steep. You ought to stop it.” 

He spoke to Camilla, repeating Mrs. Sambourne’s 
comment. 


Nobody but servants,” 


“Yes,” she said. 
“You won't do that any 


more?” 

“No. But a month is a 
long time.” 

“A month? Didn’t we 
say two?” 


“We said one.” 

George Charlton looked 
at her with uncon- 
cealed surprise. Then, 

“T dare say that’s 
what Roy says to you 
—that even 
one month is 
a long time.”’ 

“Tt’s what 
I say, too,” 
she answered, 
leaving him 
more aston- 
ished than 
ever. His 
little Ca- 
milla! 

It was, as 
she had fore- 
told, the ap- 
pearance of 
Mrs. Plum- 
stead Ather- 
ley which put 
a new face on 
the scene. 
For one 
thing, Ca- 
milla was in- 
stantly trans- 
ferred from 
the Sam- 
bournes’ to 
the yet more spa- 
cious domicile in 
East Fifty-sixth 
Street. Camilla 
dropped back readily 
into the younger-sister atti- 
tude. Mrs. Plumstead Ather- 
ley, brisk, affectionate, cordial, 
took the reins firmly in hand. 
Before ever she mounted the 
box, so far from taking out of 
Roy's wheel the spoke for 
which Mr. Charlton was responsi- 
ble, sister Julia put in a second. 
She plainly delighted in Roy, but she 
made no bones about interdicting the high-handed, Roy-al 
fashion of taking Camilla off for hours and hours, heaven 
knew where. 

She insisted that they should behave like other people. 
To remind Roy more especially of their relationships to 
the world, she gave several parties. At the last—and 
meant to be most brilliant of these functions—Roy didn’t 
appear. It was “very awful,” according to Camilla, who 
suborned a maid to be off and on all evening at the tele- 
phone, trying to find out what had happened. 
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Nothing had happened. Roy had spent the evening at 
the club. 

“T’m sick of people. 
want to talk at all.” 

Mrs. Plumstead Atherley perceived that Roy could sulk. 
The episode induced reflectiveness in Mrs. Atherley. 

“ Are you coming out for an hour,” he demanded moodily 
of Camilla the next morning, “or are you angry, too, be- 
cause I didn’t come and hang round with a lot of stiffs 
nobody cares a picayune about?” 

“Tt isn’t a nice way to talk about our party.” And 
Camilla glanced anxiously at her sister. 

“So you won’t come?” He turned on his heel. Julia 
made a sign. Camilla read relenting in it, and sanction of 
an hour’s motoring. Interpreted more intelligently, Mrs. 
Atherley’s gesture really meant: Stop the gossip short by 
appearing with him in public without loss of time. 

When they reached Riverside Drive, Roy had nearly 
recovered his good humor. 

“Tell you what it is, Camilla: We've got to get away 
from these people.” The automobile slowed. They rolled 
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If I can’t talk to Camilla, I don’t 


Camilla nearly fell asleep after dinner. 


She was the sleepiest 
creature Roy had ever encountered 


Camilla 


on in silence for a few seconds. 


“Say ”’—he turned to her 
so quickly as to make her start—‘‘say, when we’re mar- 


ried, we won’t have one of ’em about. Not one—hey?” 
She sacrificed her family and her friends with a smile. 
“TI hate people—when they stand between you and me, 
I could chop them into mince-meat.”’ 

“Don’t be so fierce, Roy.” 

“Ves, I will. I'll bite their heads off. I'll skin ’em alive 
if they don’t let us alone. Darling!” For the next five 
minutes he sang a different strain. And then he asked 
what she had thought of his not coming the night before, 
Or had she thought of him at all? Satisfied on that point, 
“Well, I'll tell you what I did: I got Bill Henderson to 
come and box. Then I took a plunge and had dinner an 
hour late. But I got to bed what time do you think? Ten 
o'clock. Went to sleep, too. And, Lord, maybe I didn’t 
dream!” 

“Nice dreams?” 


“Oh, very nice—J guess not!” He made a face that 


struck Camilla as childish, funny, and pitiful all in one. . 


“When I waked up, I’d have given anything if I’d gone 
to that darn party. I kept thinking, ‘Camilla’s angry; 
she don’t love me any more.’ And I could have howled. 
Not sure I didn’t give just one. Little how! for a cent.” 
She surreptitiously pressed the hand that had slipped off 
the steering-wheel down at her side. It didn’t say enough, 
“But loving me the least bit Jast night—oh, not you! 
Mad’s a hornet!” 
Such an idea stung her into speech. 
“One of the most beautiful things about you is—” 

She stuck there. 

“All right. ‘Beautiful’s’ the cue. Go ahead!” 
“What I mean—though you are so much older and 
know such a terrible lot, and to other people are so— 
yes, you are sometimes——”’ 
“What am I? Perfect devil, darling?” 
“You are often very cavalier. But to me——” 

“Ves—to you, 
what am I, beauti- 
fulest?” 

“To me, you are 
quite young and gen- 
tle, and almost likea 
little boy. Oh’’—she 
turned her eyes up to 
his face —“I could 
never not love you 
when you are like a 
little boy.” 

“Oh, very well 
And together with de- 
light they descended 
to those mild shallows 
where each new couple 
disport themselves 
with a fatuous sense 
of originality. Very 
well! Next time she 
scolded him he’d run 
away and put on pad- 
dlers. Sailor-hat with 
blue ribbons. He held 
up first one hand and 
then another. “Tin 
pail. Wooden spade. 
‘P’ease ’scoose me, Milla’.” 
He said every foolish thing 
he could think of. And he 
thought of a great many. 
They came home much revived. 


1” 


They were still more revived when they 
heard the upshot of a talk which sister 
Julia had had with her father. If Julia 
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had been the one who put the most effectual spoke in Le- 
roy’s wheel, it certainly was she who.most handsomely re- 
moved the obstruction. 

She did not retail the conversation beyond representing 
that she had said to Mr. Charlton: “Why, after all, should 
they wait? I'll attend to the wedding.” 

She and Leroy became tre- 
mendous friends in the course 
of an animated discussion as to 
details. She opposed with vigor 
and persuasiveness Roy’s first 
idea of what she characterized 
as a ‘‘bald and dowdy church 
afiair.’ Camilla must have a 
home wedding. 

There wasn’t time, Roy said, 
for all that fuss. 

The lady intimated, not too 
crudely, that, with Plumstead 
Atherley money flowing in a 
golden stream, the Plumstead 
Atherleys’ house could, on short 
order, be made to flower into 
conventional or even  super- 
conventional bridal array. 

Leroy denied the possibility— 
except at the cost of ‘days and 
days.” No; the expeditious 
church wedding for them—“ Eh, 
Camilla?”’ 

But he hadn’t reckoned with 
the amazing energy of sister 
Julia. She had already in those 
two hours not only won over 
Mr. Charlton (by telephone, 
too, the wonderful woman!); 
she had rung up an army of 
decorators, caterers, florists, 
dressmakers, and cunning arti- 
ficers of every sort. She had 
estimates already, and appoint- 
ments for the next day by the 
dozen. 

Roy stayed to dinner. 

“Come, dear,” Julia said to 
the acquiescent Atherley, as 
they rose from the table; “you 
come with me and read your 
paper in my boudoir while I 
write millions of letters.’’ 

She left the two to them- 
selves till near eleven o’clock. 

“What—you still here, Roy!” 
She came in with an air of 
surprise. After he had said 
good-night, made very charm- 
ing by its touch of gratitude to a 
sister Julia, she called to him 
from the parlor threshold: “Oh, 
bless me, I’d forgotten! Head 
so full of Camilla’s clothes and 
things—but there was a message for you, Roy. Telephone 
from the Sambournes’. Somebody wanted you to meet her 
at the Cunard dock. At seven. I’m dreadfully afraid she 
meant thisevening. Somebody called Linda. I am sorry!” 

“Oh, it’s all right!’ he called back. “Doesn’t matter.” 

Sister Julia began to talk about the wedding-gown. 
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THE wedding-gown, her mother’s, was tried on the same 
afternoon. And the great business was finished some 


Deliberately the figure on the library 
threshold waited there 


little time before Mrs. Plumstead Atheriey could have 
hoped. 

“You'll have to wait a few minutes for Roy,” she said, 
as she set Camilla down at the Sambournes’ door. Brisk, 
competent, and never more in her element, sister Julia 
drove away to execute, in the remaining two hours, com- 
missions which most women 
could hardly have crowded into 
as many days. 

Aunt Rosamond had tele- 
phoned Roy during luncheon, 
asking him to look in about 
four. She added that a pack- 
age had come for Camilla 
marked: “Fragile. With care,” 
and Roy could take it back 
with him. 

He grumbled privately at 
having “to go and gas with 
aunt Rosamond.” 

“You don’t seem to love 
your aunt Rosamond as you 
should,” remarked Mrs. Ath- 
erley. 

_ “T don’t know about ‘should.’ 
But I don’t exactly love her.” 

“T wonder why,” said Ca- 
milla. 

He confessed he never could 
quite make out. ‘But I don’t,” he 
repeated, and then thrust aunt Rosa- 
mond aside with a plan for Camilla’s 
coming to meet him. 


As she stepped out of her sister’s 
car, a tall figure in a sealskin coat that fell 
to her heels went up the Sambourne steps 
and rang the bell. The door opened so 
quickly you might have thought the lady 
was being waited for. And so she must 
‘have been, for she asked for nobody. 

The servant took her straight to the library. 
At the door, the lady turned and looked at 
Camilla. 

Heaven, what a scalpel scrutiny! 

The door opened and shut. 

“Tt’s Linda,’ Camilla said to herself. 


She bent over the package that lay on 
the hall table, addressed to her in Miss 
Holroyd’s hand. Camilla had written to the 
principal to say she wasn’t going back, and 
this—it must be a wedding-gift. 

Linda! 

The maid came again to open the door, and 
this time it was Roy. Roy—with the happy . 
light in his face when he saw her waiting there. 

“Mrs. Sambourne says will you come to 
the library.’”’ The servant led the way. 

“‘Shan’t be long,” he said, as he passed. 

“ Roy!’’ she whispered—so low he didn’t hear. 

Why didn’t she run forward and catch hold of him? Why 
wasn’t she saying out loud, “I’m afraid she’s got Linda in 
there.’ But then, suppose she /adn’t got Linda in there? 
And why should it matter if she had? She let him go. 

Linda! 

Camilla went into the parlor and sat down. She broke 
the seals on the “fragile”? parcel and looked inside. A vase 
of Bohemian glass. Linda—— 

Mrs. Sambourne came out of the library and went slowly 
up-stairs. 

Miss Mary came and looked in with an absorbed 
face and went away. You couldn’t say whether she 
had seen Camilla or not. (Continued on page 124) 
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PRAWN BY CHARLES CHAMBERS 


How he did enjoy himself as he stopped the dance to address his friends, 


old-time ballyhoo voice! 
74 


the people of Pittsmith, in his good, ringing, 


(A Clammyv Town) 
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A New Adventure of | 
Get-Rich-Quick 
Walling ford 


By 
George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


AIN—gusty gray rain! Its sweeping drizzle eddied 
into the valley of Pittsmith and hung there, con- 
tent to roam no more. It riffled like crépe paper 
the surface of the barge-laden river; it set freshly 

areek the pavements and gutters of the town, and caught, 
high in the air, the soot which rolled from the hundred or 


more of the tall, slim factory chimneys, and smeared that . 


new coat of stain everywhere—on the leaves of the trees, 
on the linen of the citizens, and on every human counte- 
nance, indoors and out. Swirling and leaping, up round 
the tops of the hills which separated Pittsmith from fair 
weather, the rain found a long, low, racing roadster, and it 
tore at the curtain-flaps, and shot in beneath the wind-shield, 
and gave drenchings, from three angles at once, to the large 
fat man and the lean lank one who sat bundled to the ears 
in their wet rain-coats. 

“So this is Pittsmith!” husked the large fat man, wiping 
away the trickle of water which ran down the bridge of 
his nose. 

“Looks like a pipe-organ,” grinned the lean one, survey- 
ing the countless smoke-stacks. 

“And not a dead pipe in the instrument!” admired 
Wallingford. ‘What pushes that black smoke up into the 
rain? Money, my boy, money!” 

“Tainted money, if you leave it to me.” Blackie Daw 
became cross-eyed as he tried to see the tip of his nose. 
A smudgy lump was on it. “Shall we run, Jim, or do we 
stay and be polluted?” 

“People go into worse than this for wealth,” chuckled 
Wallingford, his shoulders heaving, and, as he wiped his 
round pink face, he left there the circular smut so character- 
istic of Pittsmith. Even up here the rain had brought the 
soot. ‘This town has taunted me long enough. I’ve been 
reading the advertisements of Pittsmith suspenders, Pitt- 
smith glazed bricks, Pittsmith egg-crates, automobiles, 
kitchen cabinets, overalls, structural iron, glassware, rope, 
and biscuit until the call of its commercial activity is in 
my blood.” He rose and bowed. “So, howdy-do, Pitt- 
smith!’ 

“Howdy, pal!” Blackie waved a lean-handed salute to it. 
“We're coming. Be kind to us.” And away they tore down 
into the pit. 

Rain—gusty gray rain! It rained by day, and it rained 
by night; and the hour came when even the optimistic 
Wallingford, looking gloomily into the drizzle from the 
hay window of the bridal suite, gave up. 

“Skinned by the local talent!” he confessed. ‘They’ve 


Another clammy silence, in which Mr. Adams sat mildly 


viewing the drawings as one in a semislumber 


beaten us to every known way of dancing the dollar. There 
isn’t a thing left to promote! And yet’’—he tugged at his 
stubby mustache and frowned—‘“and yet I feel that they 
need something here. I seem to miss it, but I can’t tell 
what it is.” 

“Sunshine, you boob!” croaked a disconsolate voice 
from the Morris chair. Blackie Daw, and the dampness 
was in his disposition. “I’ve been reading the weather- 
reports for the last year, in between changing shirts and 
collars. It rains nine days a week, forty days a month, 
four hundred and eighty-five days a year. What this 
municipal tank needs is a dry outdoors.” 

“Hunh,” grunted Wallingford, but the smile stayed on 
his lips as he mused out into the gusty grayness. Presently 
he chuckled, and, turning abruptly from the window, he 
pulled the recumbent lankiness out of the Morris chair and 
set it on its slippered feet. “Cheer up, Blackie, and put on 
your yellow shirt and red tie with that Prince Albert. 
As for myself’’—and he plucked the two-thousand-dollar 
diamond from his rich cravat—“ away with the gaudy front 
and the come-on flash, for this is a sober and an earnest 
town, my boy, and only the frugal inspire confidence!” 

“And ‘I’m to be queen of the May, mother; I’m to be 
queen of the May!’” sang Blackie, and did a jig-step in 
relief from his damp depression. He raced over to the 
dresser and began searching out his gayest attire. “‘What’s 
the commercial activity, Jim?” 

“Sunshine, my boy!” exulted Wallingford, throwing open 
his hanger-trunk and selecting a suit of modest gray. “It’s 
the only thing which hasn’t been promoted in Pittsmith.” 


Il 


Mr. ADAMS, sitting at his plain desk in the office of the 
Adams Coffee-Roasting Company, met the jovial smile of 
modest Mr. Wallingford and the glittering eye of flamboyant 
Mr. Daw with no change of expression whatever on his own 
calm countenance. He was a square-built, sandy-featured 
man, and he motioned to chairs. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 

The warm and unctuous J. Rufus eyed his man with 
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considerable doubt as to whether he would do it when he 
knew. But he began with convincing enthusiasm. 

“T have a project which I think will appeal to the solid 
business men of Pittsmith.” 

“And the ladies and children,” added Mr. Daw eagerly. 
“Qh, the happy laughter of children at play!” 

Mr. Adams listened politely until Mr. Daw had finished, 
accepted some letters from his secretary, put them neatly 
before him, and turned politely to Mr. Wallingford; but 
there was no interest in his sandy eve. 

“An amusement enterprise,”. immediately said Walling- 
ford, pumping up his vim. “Sunshine Grove.” He ex- 
panded his chest and forced himself to beam. His clothing 
clung damply to him, and the chill of the office seemed to 
penetrate his bones. ‘Your people see no joy in golfing 
under umbrellas or riding roller-coasters in rain-coats; so 
you have no recreation-grounds and no amusement-parks. 
We propose to supply the deficiency. Mr. Daw, who is a 
showman of great experience” (Mr. Daw twirled his mus- 
taches and grinned ingratiatingly), “selected Pittsmith as 
the most likely city for this enterprise, and has associated 
me with him in the capacity of promoter and business 
manager.” 

“Mr. Wallingford is also a showman of experience on 
the box-office side,” stated Blackie, with a discouraged 
glance at his partner as the congealed eye of Mr. Adams 
turned in his direction for an instant, then away. “Big Jim 
Wallingford. You've probably heard of him. Carnival Jim!” 

Not a word out of Adams. He merely waited, and J. 
Rufus made another mighty effort to speak with 
bright and hopeful briskness. 

“We chose Pittsmith on account of its rainy 
weather.” There should have been a fleck of inter- 
est on that unique statement. Nota fleck! “Here 
are my sketches, Mr. Adams.”’ The usually placid 
Wallingford spread out the roll with a jerk. The 
red was beginning to creep up from under his collar. 
“Sunshine Grove, Mr. Adams, but indoors. In- 
doors!” 

Mr. Adams politely leaned over the draw- 
ing, and Blackie Daw got up and sat down. 

“As you see,” went on Wallingford sav- 
agely, “‘a large building with six high floors, 
decorated with green vines 
on a yellow surface, and 
climbing roses clustering 
over the windows. The 
entrance is straight into a 
grove of artificial trees, with 
‘a blue-sky ceiling and con- 
cealed electric sunlight. 
Electric birds sing in the 
trees and flit from bough to 
bough. There is a water- 
fall, and abrook,and a pond, 
where a fountain plays and 
fish swim, and genuine ferns 
grow all along the banks, 
giving youthat earthy smell. 
Elevators, stairways, and 
escalators lead up to the 
fun. There are carousels 
and moving-picture shows, 
shooting-galleries, rag-baby 
booths, slides and bumps 
and whirling tubs, and every 
rough-and-tumble device on which the public loves to risk 
its neck. All is life and movement. In the center, right 
down through the six floors, is the swiftest hair-raising 
shoot-the-chutes that was ever provided. Round the out- 
side walls, running down through the entire building, is a 
quadruple track for wooden race-horses; and on every floor 
roller-coasters dash overhead and plunge into railed open- 
ings and whirl through artificial grottoes. There is a 


The chairman of the commit- 
tee on municipal advertising 
read a report 


trellised and bowered orchard, well provided with tables 
where people of humble circumstances may bring their 
lunches and buy their drinks, or purchase and munch the 
nourishing sandwich, the substantial hot dog, or the tasty 
peanut; there is a restaurant where those of modest means 
may enjoy a modest meal, and a café in the glass-enclosed 
palm garden on the roof, where the sports of the town may 
pay as much as they like for the hot bird and the cold bottle. 
And everywhere, Mr. Adams, everywhere, we produce the 
effect, with decoration, concealed lighting, and fans, of the 
great, green, sunlit outdoors. There you are, Mr. Adams!” 
J. Rufus had finished glowingly; conviction was in his tone, 
and his fervor was so contagious that one auditor listened 
with glistening eyes and a beaming countenance. That 
auditor was Blackie Daw. Wallingford drew a deep breath, 
and something like a snarl was beneath his stubby mustache, 
“T’ll give you the figures ina lump, and I'll go. We need 
a quarter of a million cold-cash capital.” 

Mr. Adams looked up quietly. Wallingford suppressed 
a choke, then, with a hopeless glance at his hopeless partner, 
finished his prospectus to clear his sense of duty. 

“Reasonable salaries for us, increasing with the business, 
and no fancy promotion stock. Ten thousand apiece for 
Mr. Daw and myself. In addition, I'll risk my frugal bank- 
roll—five thousand dollars. Bing!” 

Another clammy silence, in which Mr. Adams sat mildly 
viewing the drawings as one ina semislumber. The ticking 
of the little desk-clock was distinctly audible, oppressive, 
in fact. Mr. Adams presently glanced at the little clock 
and said, 

“This is a matter for the Luncheon Club.” 

Ah! One point gained! The two experienced 
showmen brightened visibly, and with high hope 
and renewed confidence in themselves, they went 
with Mr. Adams to the Luncheon Club. Then 
hope died; for round the long 
table were gathered a score or 
more duplicates of Mr. Adams. 
True, they differed in size and 
form and age and complexion, 
but they had that same faculty 
of unemotion and_ unenthu- 
siasm. They drank their cock- 
tails politely enough to Mr. 
Adams’ guests, and plunged im- 
mediately into talk of bricks 
and lumber and iron, freight, 
interest, and overhead expense. 
Presently, the marble-faced 
man at the head of the table 
observed, 

‘““Gentlemen, I think we were 
to hear from the committee on 
municipal advertising to-day.” 

-As disinterestedly as if he 
were passing the cheese, Mr. 
Adams handed Wallingford’s 
roll of drawings to his left- 
hand neighbor, and the chair- 


man of the’committee on munic- 

‘ ipal advertising, while the soup 
ass . was being served, read a report 
on the comparative results of 
municipal advertising as com- 


piled from the information fur- 
nished by the Boards of Trade 
of twenty-five municipalities approximating Pittsmith in size 
and importance. He was a lean-faced man who talked 


through his nose, and, as he droned on, the score or more 
of lunchers ate their soup in silent listening, with now and 
then a grunt of approval or dissent; and outside the rain 
drizzled on and on, and inside the soppy dampness crept 
and permeated everything till even the soup seemed damp. 
On Blackie Daw the fidgets grew more and more tense, and 
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on the usually beaming and jovial Wallingford, to whom the 
sacred rights of food and drink were ceremonies of friendly 
ood cheer, the dismal dumps fell with a clammy thud. 

‘““Modest business-man stuff, eh?” Blackie hissed in 
Wallingford’s ear. 

“Shut up!” was the return growl. 

“Leave off your front, eh? Think you can do without 
your flash?” 

“Shut up!” 

“Well, let me slip you this, 
you big ox! You never conned 
anybody in a Turkish bath.” 

“Shut——” 

There was a pause in the 
reading of the report. Walling- 
ford’s sketch had reached the 
chairman of the committee on 
municipal advertising. He laid 
down his sheaf of type-written 
information, held out the draw- 
ing at arm’s length, studied its de- 
tail abstractedly, passed it to his 
left-hand neighbor, and resumed 
his droning. 

“Anyhow, why come to this 
aquarium?” hissed Blackie, when 
the fidgetsagain got the better of him. ‘‘ Why 
try to amuse a fish? Why force sunshine 
on an oyster? Come away, Jim, before we 
grow fins.” 

The droning stopped, and the marble-faced chairman 
announced: 

“T fancy this report bears out our ewn conclusions. 
Is that the consensus of opinion?” 

It seemed to be. 

“Then, gentlemen, I suggest that we accept the report, 
discharge the committee with a vote of thanks, and ap- 
point a new committee, with power to act, to expend the 
fund already voted, as per the resolutions passed before we 
made this exhaustive comparison of cities.” 

Easily done; nobody agitated; no squabble over either 
main point or details, no interest—just a general assent, and 
the chairman reappointed the same committee, with power 
toact. The waiters took away the soup-plates and set down 
neat little portions of fish. Wallingford’s drawing reached 
Mr. Adams just then. He took it with his left hand and 
took a bite of fish with his right; then he rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, glancing at his watch, “you have 
all seen the indoor-park proposition of Mr. Wallingford and 
Mr. Daw, as very clearly outlined in the sketches. Mr. 
Wallingford suggests that we would need two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars cash, and I move that we appoint two 
committees, one on feasibility and one on capitalization. 
I'll subscribe ten thousand.” 


Ill 


CoLp and clammy, cut and dried, without an obstacle to 
overcome or a man to be convinced, Sunshine Grove had 
been taken up by an elaborately organized commercial 
automaton, approved, and acted upon. There was no joy 
in the thing, no excitement, no elation, no triumph; it was 
a stern commercial reality, with two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in its treasury. The committee on opera- 
tion had signed up with the promoters; the committee on 
organization had applied for its charter; the committee on 
location had selected and purchased a site; the committee 
on publicity had given out seriously substantial information 
to the newspapers; the committee.on construction had en- 
gaged an architect to draw plans and solicit bids, and all 
was proceeding with proper Pittsmith serenity when Blackie 
Daw rose in the meeting of final organization. 

“At last, gentlemen, we’re ready. We'll buy a dozen 
thirty-foot captive balloons immediately, paint them sun- 


“And it was me that got you here to promote it! 
You nudged me out, you cheap crook!” 


shine yellow, print on them, in big green letters, ‘Sunshine 
Grove,’ and float them above the town.” 

A score of calm eyes turned on him, and then said the 
sedate chairman of the advertising commiftee, a man 
with a lumpy jaw and a crooked nose, the man who had 
invented the slogan, “ Push, Progress, and Pittsmith”’: 

“Well, hardly. It will be six months before the building 
can be thrown open for use, and I doubt if we want to waste 
money in purely preliminary publicity.” 

“Put it to a vote!” demanded Mr. Daw fiercely. 

They put it to a vote, and the experienced organizers 
calmly and unanimously voted “No.” 

“Oh, very well,” dejectedly accepted the showman, 
tugging at his mustaches; then he brightened. “Say, 
gentlemen!’’ He was on his feet again, with fresh en- 
thusiasm. “I know where we can get a cheap, slab-sided 
old elephant. We'll put a fussy cupola on his back, cover 
his anemia with a gilt blanket, and work ‘Sunshine 
Grove’ on it in green spangles; then I’ll dress in Oriental 
trimmings and ride in the pagoda and distribute handbills. 
We'll keep Old Punjab on the street from seven to nine 
A.M., from twelve to two-thirty P.m., and from five to——” 

“T think not!” testily interrupted the business manager, 
J. Rufus Wallingford. “We're dealing just now with bricks 
and mortar. When we’re ready, the public will be.” 

“Put it to a vote!” fiercely demanded the showman. 

They calmly voted “No,”’ and as calmly they vetoed the 
next three ornate suggestions of Mr. Daw; and then that 
much-abused genius declared himself. 

“T quit!” he yelled. ‘Get a cemetery sexton for your 
chief showman! If I can’t have any fun out of this game, | 
won't play!” 

“Behave yourself, Daw!” growled big Jim Wallingford, 
glaring at him. “When your time comes you can talk, 
but——” 

“Sink back in your tank, you big jellyfish!” cried the 
irate Mr. Daw, flashing his white teeth in a snarl at his 
partner. (Continued on page 98) 
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Vi OW Li fe Decoration by W. 'T. Benda 


Mr. Bennett discusses here a matter in which we are all passionately interested—the attain- 
ment of happiness. Life, as he truly says, is a continuous series of challenges, some great 
and some small. What should be our consistent attitude toward the gauntlets thrown down 
before us by existence? Is it possible to fail in any of our efforts and still be happy? When 


you have read Mr. Bennett’s view of the essential principle of happiness, perhaps you will decide 
to come to new terms with the universe, and be grateful to him for indicating the way to do so. 


WILL take the extreme case of the social butterfly because it has the great 

advantage of simplicity. This favorite variety of the lepidopteral insects is 

always spoken of as female. But as the variety persists from generation to genera- 

tion, obviously it cannot be of one sex only. And, as a fact, there are in- 
dubitably male social butterflies, though the .differences between the male and the 
female may be slight. I shall, however, confine myself to the case of the female 
social butterfly, again for the sake of simplicity. 

This beautiful creature combines the habits of the butterfly with the habits of the 
moth. For, whereas the moth flies only by night and the butterfly flies only by day, 
the social butterfly flies both by day and by night. She is universally despised and 
condemned, and almost universally envied—one of the strangest among the many 
strange facts of natural history. She lives with a single purpose—to be forever in 
the movement, not any particular movement, but ¢he movement, which is a grand, 
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combined tendency comprising all lesser tendencies. For 
the social butterfly, the constituents of the movement are 
chiefly men, theaters, restaurants, dances, noise, and hurry. 
The minor constituents may and do frequently change, but 
the major constituents have not changed for a considerable 
number of years. The minor constituents of the move- 
ment are usually “serious,” and hence, in a minor way, 
the social butterfly is serious. If books happen to be of 
the movement, she will learn the names of books and 
authors, and in urgent crises-will even read. If music, 
she will learn to distinguish from all other sounds the 
sounds which are of the movement, the sounds at which 
she must shut her eyes in ecstasy and sigh. If social re- 
form, she will at once be ready to reform everybody and 
everything except herself and her existence. If charity 
or mercifulness, she will be charitable or merciful accord- 
ing to the latest devices and in the latest frocks. Yes; 
and if war happens to be of the movement, she will be 
serious about the war. 

You observe how sarcastic I am about the social butter- 
fly. It is necessary to be so. The social butterfly never 
has, since the earliest times, been mentioned in print with- 
out sarcasm or pity, and she never will be. She is greatly 
to be pitied. What is her aim? Her aim, like the aim of 
most people, except the very poor (whose aim is simply to 
keep alive), is happiness. But the unfortunate creature, 
as you and I can so clearly see, has confused happiness 
with pleasure. She runs day and night after pleasure— 
that is to say, after distraction—eating, drinking, posing, 
seeing, being seen, laughing, jostling, and the singular 
delight of continual imitation. She is only alive in pub- 
lic, and the whole of her days and nights are spent in being 
in public, or in preparing to be in public, or in recovering 
from the effects of being in public. Habit drives her on 
from one excitement to the next. She flies eternally from 
something mysterious and sinister which is eternally over- 
taking her. You and I know that she is never happy,— 
she is only intoxicated or narcotized by a drug that she 
calls pleasure. And her youth is going; her figure is 
going; her complexion is practically gone. She is laying 
up naught for the future save disappointment, dissatis- 
faction, disillusion, and, no doubt, rheumatism. And 


all this inordinate, incredible folly springs from a wrong 
and childish interpretation of the true significance of 
happiness. 


Il 


How much wiser, you say—and, indeed, we all say—is 
that other young woman who has chosen the part of content. 
She has come to terms with the uniyerse. She is not forever 
gadding about in search of something which she has not got, 
and which not one person in a hundred round about her 
has got. She has said: “The universe is stronger than I 
am. I will accommodate myself to the universe.” 

And she acts accordingly. She makes the best of her 
lot. She treats her body in a sane manner, and she treats 
her mind in a sane manner. She has perceived the futility 
of what is known as pleasure in circles where they play 
bridge and organize charity fétes on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. She has frankly admitted that youth is fleeting, 
and that part of it must be spent in making preparations 
against the rigors of old age. She seeks her pleasure in 
literature and the arts, because such pleasure strengthens 
instead of weakening the mind, and never palls. She is 
prudent. She is aware that there can be no happiness 
where duty has been left undone, and that loving kind- 
ness is a main source of felicity. Hence she is attentive 
to duty, and she practises the altruism which is at once 
the cause and the result of loving kindness. She deliber- 
ately cultivates cheerfulness and resignation; she discour- 
ages discontent as gardeners discourage a weed. She has 
duly noted that the kingdom of heaven is “within you,” 
not near the band at the expensive restaurant, or in the 
trying-on room of the fashionable dressmaker’s next door 
to the expensive restaurant, or in the salons of the well- 
advertised great. Her life is reflected in her face, which 
is a much better face than the face of the social butterfly. 
Whatever may occur—within reason—she is armed against 
destiny, married or single. 


Ill 


Wuat can there be in common between these two types? 
Well, the point I am coming to is that they may have one 
tragic similarity which vitiates their lives equally—or 
almost equally. One may be vastly more admirable than 
the other, and in many matters vastly more sensible. 
And yet they may both have made the same stupendous 
mistake—the misinterpretation of the significance of the 
word ‘‘happiness.”. Toward the close (Continued on page 143) 
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Kennedy dropped on one knee beside her. 
*“Why—America! she replied 
artlessly, beginning to forget her embarrassment 


ly, “‘what is your country?” 


F you'll look out of the window, Walter, you'll see 
the glare of the Lenoir grain-elevator fire.” 


Kennedy turned from a hasty call on the telephone, : 


and together, out of the window, we could see the 
lurid light of a great blaze in the sky. 

“It was Captain Myles, of the Special Harbor Police,” 
Craig said. ‘He wants us to meet him on the patrol-boat 
at the foot of Degraw Street at once—says there’s some- 
thing very suspicious about the fire and that it’s my duty 
to aid the government.” 

As we neared the water-front neighborhood to which 
Myles had directed us, we could see that we were not far 
from the scene of a great conflagration. We could hear the 
dull throbbing of the fire-engines, and everywhere we en- 
countered excited crowds, policemen, and men of the Home 
Defense League. 

We had no trouble in passing ourselves through the fire- 
lines and soon found that Myles was waiting for us im- 
patiently at the end of the long wharf. 

“IT suppose you'd like to see the fire,”’ he greeted, then, 
taking the answer for granted, turned to the patrcl-boat, 
aboard which we followed him. ‘We can talk just as well 
watching it.” 

A moment later, the boat was heading out into the river. 
We could now see fire-boats pouring on thick streams of 
water. 

The Lenoir elevators were great wooden and sheet-iron 
structures, towering some couple of hundred feet. They 
seemed to be all ablaze, the dark-red flames licking about 
them, surmounted by a dense pillar of smoke, which was 
taken and carried by the wind as far as the eye could see. 
Everywhere in the air was that peculiar, pungent smell of 
burning grain. 

“Great spectacle,” muttered Myles. 
dent—take it from me.” 

Kennedy said nothing but nodded, encouraging him to 
go on to the point where we might fit into the case. 

“You saw in that announcement of the Food Adminis- 
tration that there was considerable danger from German 
plots t burn cattle in stock-yards and grain in elevators 
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“But not an acci- 


*Maria,” he said reassuring- 
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throughout the country,’ Myles continued. 
‘There have been many fires; in fact, a series of 
fires—enough to convince me that there is a 
serious plot to burn vast food-stores. This is 
only the latest and one of the largest attempts. There 
are thousands of bushels of grain consigned to the Allies 
stored here in the Lenoir elevators alone. And if this thing 
keeps up millions of bushels are in danger in grain-elevators 
on the Brooklyn and Jersey shores.” 

“Have you discovered anything yet?” prompted Ken- 
nedy. 

“T think we have,” returned Myles, growing more excited. 
“Tn this case, workmen tell me that they could distinguish 
two explosions, one minor and the second so powerful that 
it blew the top off the elevator. At the same time, flames 
shot up through the top more than a hundred feet.”” Myles 
paused a moment. “A theory has been advanced,” he 
recollected, ‘‘that the explosions in grain-elevators are 
caused by spontaneous combustion. But I cannot believe 
this, even though I know that such things are possible. 
There has been a too high percentage of fires. And take 
this very case—Lenoir himself assures me that he installed 
blowers to remove the dust.” 

“Then you think the fire was set, that it was started by a 
bomb explosion?” deduced Kennedy. 

“T’m pretty sure. I have every reason to believe that 
this fire—and others—were set by a fellow who appears in 
a speedy motor-boat with a hunting-cabin. This time, my 
men inform me, they caught a glimpse of the boat. Before 
we could give chase, he escaped in a sort of white fog 
in the dusk. Here’s something I want to show you,” 
continued Myles, indicating a peculiar box on the deck. 
“My men have found two or three of these things floating in 
the water.” 

Craig and I examined the strange box. It had a slit in 
the side, which had once been covered with a piece of ad- 
hesive tape. The contents, however, seemed to have 
vanished. On the top, the box bore the stencil of one of 
the great powder manufacturers. 

“An explosive, perhaps,” suggested Myles. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“The box would have been destroyed in that case,” he 
objected. “It hasn’t been opened, either, to take anything 
out. May I take it along with me?” 


Arthur B. Reeve 


Myles had been saving it for that very purpose. Ken- 
nedy took the box and glanced again at the fire. There 
was no chance of saving the elevator, but the surround- 
ing buildings now appeared to be safe. 

We promised Myles to report to him at once when we 
found out anything, and he set us ashore. 

As we left the wharf, we ran into a crowd in the street, 
kept back by the police lines, still watching the fire. Sud- 
denly, in the crowd, I felt an arm reach out, and a fist 
struck the box that Kennedy was carrying. By force of 
habit, from the old days, perhaps, Craig was carrying it as 
he would a football, and the box did not fall from his arms. 
We turned quickly, but it was impossible to accuse anyone 
in the darkness and the close-pressing jam. 

I studied the faces about me. Two or three, particularly 
evil-looking, had a snarl on them. 

“This can mean only one thing,’ muttered Kennedy, 
shouldering his way through to where the crowd thinned. 
“We are watched even at the start. That would seem to 
indicate an organized gang, just as Myles suspects.”’ 

Back in the laboratory, Kennedy began at once an 
examination of the box, taking off the cover and scraping 
round the inside to recover what he could of the contents. 

“What is the thing?’’ I asked, after a few minutes. 

“These are traces of its former contents. I should say 
that the box had contained a composition of phosphorus 
and tar or some other free carbon.” 


Kennedy jammed another cartridge into the gun and fired. The shell burst Americanism. That’s one of the things that made 
directly over the head of the man on the ledge. He toppled forward 


“Phosphorus and tar?’”’ 
I repeated. ‘‘What’s that 
for?” 

A smoke-box—used 
to leave a smoke-screen 
behind when a ship is 
trying to elude a pur- 
suing submarine or tor- 
pedo-boat. The ‘smoke’ 
is a creamy white haze 
that effectually cuts off 
vision—exactly what Myles says they 
observed. The things cost about 
twenty-five dollars each.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Kennedy opened it 
carefully, for our experience at the wharf had counseled 
caution. Far from our visitor being dangerous, it was a 
very pretty and flushed young woman. 

“T am Ethel Lenoir,” she introduced. ‘Perhaps you 
have heard of my father, Gaston Lenoir, the wheat-broker?”’ 

“Not only so,” replied Kennedy, placing a chair for her, 
“but you have my utmost sympathy. Mr. Jameson and I 
have just come from witnessing that most unfortunate fire.”’ 

“Indeed? I suppose that it is about that fire, either 
directly or indirectly, that I have come to you,” she hast- 
ened, now perfectly at ease though still excited. ‘You 
know, I am one of the workers down at the college. settle- 
ment which is not very far from the elevators. Of course, 
I don’t have to tell you that we have a very large foreign 
population about our neighborhood house.”’ She paused a 
moment. ‘I’ve been very active down there in the citi- 
zens’ secret service. You know there’s plenty to do in 
merely watching some of these people just now. Father 
says I shouldn’t be so active, that it is dangerous. But 
then he won’t let me go into Red Cross work—and what 
am I to do?” She went on earnestly: “But it was about 
the fire that I started to tell you. ‘I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that it must have been set by some one down therein 
the neighborhood. It’s a hotbed of secret sedition. I’ve 
talked to others of the workers at the settlement, but none 

of them seems to think that there is any- 

thing back of it—in fact, they say I’m unduly 

suspicious. George Avery laughs at me, 

says I’m trying to play detective, and so does 

Frank Langley.” 
“Who are they?” asked Ken- 
nedy. 
‘““Workers at the settlement 
both of them have boys’ clubs 
there. Mr. Langley is 
editor of a little paper 
he calls The Proletariat. 
But George Avery’s the 
worst. He said to-night 
that I ought to inform 
the government about 
Mr. Lithgow—that’s our 
head worker—and have him in- 
terned as an enemy alien for liv- 
ing within the prohibited area of 
the naval-stores buildings. He 
thought that was sarcasm. They 
can’t seem to see what I see. 
Perhaps I’m too patriotic—can there 
be such a thing, Professor Kennedy?” 

Kennedy smiled. 

“T don’t think so,” he replied. “But 
tell me some more.”’ 

“Oh they all know me down there,” 
Ethel Lenoir continued, with a par- 
donable touch of pride. “I have a class of girls. 
I don’t teach them internationalism—just plain 


me come to you to-night—just a’ little incident 
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that happened. You know, I think I can learn more of the 
intimate life of these people through the children than some 
of the investigators could ever learn from the parents. 
There’s one little girl, Maria Willar—well, I won’t tell you 
the story. I want you to hear it yourself. I think there’s 
a gang. Have you time to come down there with me?” 

Ethel Lenoir was very much excited and very much in 
earnest. Accordingly, it was not long before we were on 
our way down to the settlement with her in her run- 
about. 

“Tt’s a mistake many people make,” she said, in answer 
to my remark about going to settlement work in a stylish 
car. “Some people up-town seem to think they’ve got to 
dress and act down to these people. Nothing of the kind. 
They expect you to come to them as you would to your 
own friends. So I wear the same clothes, act the same as I 
might at an up-town hotel. The other thing they know is 
not sincere, and they resent being patronized.” 

We drove up before the settlement, and Miss Lenoir 
climbed out from behind the wheel of the car. As we 
started into the plain but artistic entrance of the building, 
a couple of street-urchins coming out grabbed at their caps. 
‘“‘Good-evening, Miss Lenoir!” 

She smiled and spoke to them. It was evident that she 
was popular down there. 

We entered and passed down the hall. On all sides, in 
the big rooms, there was a perfect babel of voices. Games 
and all manner of entertainments were going on. 

“Oh, Mr..Avery, I want you to meet Professor Kennedy!” 
introduced Ethel, as we almost ran into a young man 
lounging up the hall with a copy of the pacifist New Democ- 
racy ostentatiously under his arm. 

As we chatted for a moment, it was evident that Avery 
was very much more interested in Ethel than he was in us. 

It was not many minutes before, from what seemed to 
be an office down the hall, another young man appeared. 

“Mr. Lithgow, our head worker,” introduced Miss 
Lenoir. 

The approach of Lithgow seemed to freeze Avery. We 
realized that the two were rivals. 

I watched Ethel Lenoir closely. Her face had shown 
plainly her interest in Lithgow the moment he joined us, 
yet it was more than fancy that discovered restraint in her 
manner toward him. 

Lithgow was, in fact, a handsome, almost distinguished- 
looking fellow, but with a decidedly foreign air that had not 
been Americanized out of him. I learned afterward that 
he was an Austrian by birth but had become naturalized 
here. He appeared to be well educated, and I was not sur- 
prised to learn later that his family were bankers. 

Miss Lenoir excused herself and us. 

“T must find Bernice and relieve her,” she remarked, as 
we started up-stairs. ‘*She took my girls while I was away. 
You'll find Miss Bowne delightful. Only,” she added, in a 
burst of confidence, “‘I do wish I could make George Avery 
see it that way. I don’t want her to think it’s my fault 
if he spends evenings here when his own boys have no club- 
meetings and my girls do.” 

We had one more encounter before we reached the room 
w here Miss Lenoir’ s girls were meeting. 

“Mr. Langley,” introduced Miss Lenoir, as a tall, smooth- 
shaven young man with long hair and low collar came down 
from an upper room, a sheaf of galley-proofs in his hand. 

I should have recognized him anywhere as the editor of 
The Proletariat or some such periodical. 

He seemed to desire to be friendly with Ethel, but here 
again I could fee! a sense of restraint. I wondered whether 
each, in the vernacular, was “class-conscious.”’ 

At last, however, we reached the door through which we 
could hear the drone of merry voices. Miss Lenoir opened 
it, and a moment later we were chatting with Bernice 
Bowne, a fluffy, vivacious little person of most “advanced” 
ideas of everything from matrimony to the war. By this 
time I was beginning to orient myself in this atmosphere. 


I had senninctect the close intimacy of Lithgow and Ethel, 
the rivalry of Avery and Lithgow. Now I sensed a latent 
jealousy on the part of Bernice, and I was not surprised to 
learn later that it was over Avery. Nor was I surprised 
to find that, until recently, the gossip of the settlement had 
been that Lithgow and Ethel Lenoir would furnish a 
romance, which, for some reason, had been interrupted. 
Ethel herself had already hinted to us the reason. Evi- 
dently, it was another of those unfortunate divisions grow- 
ing out of the great war. 

Ethel Lenoir, as the children crowded about her, put her 
arms about one little girl, drawing her to herself. 

“This is littlke Maria, of whom I spoke to you,” she 
whispered to Kennedy. ‘‘We had a sewing-class the other 
day, and I thought there would be nothing nicer than to 
have all the girls make their own little flags. We cut them 
out, and they were to finish working on them at home and 
bring them to-night. Maria is the only one who didn’t 
bring hers. I'll try to get her to repeat her story as she 
told it to me.’”’ Miss Lenoir had by this time managed to 
separate Maria and ourselves from the children. ‘Tell me, 
Maria dear, why didn’t you have your flag?” she asked 
encouragingly. 

The child’s face suddenly became grave. She acted as 
though frightened. She stood silent, embarrassed before 
strangers. Kennedy dropped on one knee beside her. 

“Maria,” he said reassuringly, “what is your country?” 

“Why—America!” she replied artlessly, beginning to 
forget her embarrassment. 

Kennedy smiled. 

“And you love your flag, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” came the quick answer; then she caught 
herself, startled. Kennedy realized he was progressing. 

“Suppose I buy you a nice little silk flag,” he suggested. 

There was a look of genuine terror on the child’s face. 

““No—no—my uncle—burned the other one!’ burst 
from her in a sob. 

“Burned it?” 

“Yes—with the thing that burns.” The words came 
from the childish lips with a sinister simplicity. 

“<The thing that burns?’’’ asked Kennedy. 

“Ves,” she sobbed; “the white stuff—like salt.” 

Kennedy exchanged a glance with me, and we both looked 
at Miss Lenoir. She nodded. It was the story she had 
wanted us to hear. Evidently, Kennedy had succeeded 
better than he anticipated. Through her tears the child 
now looked up at Miss Lenoir, trembling. 

“And he says he'll burn you, too,” she said. 

Ethel Lenoir stood aghast. This was something new. 
It had not been in the first story. She tried to smile. 

“But he doesn’t know me,”’ she replied. 

“Ves, he does,” came back the answer. ‘‘He asked me 
to point you out—and the car.”’ 

There was terror now on the child’s face as she realized 
what she had said through love for her friend. Nor could 
Ethel Lenoir conceal her consternation. 

“Who is your uncle?” asked Kennedy. 

“Johann Willar,” faltered the child. ‘We live on Front 
Street.” 

There was no mistaking the child’s truthfulness. We 
looked at Kennedy. Even though this might have no bear- 
ing on the grain-elevator fire, it was one of those things 
that demanded action in the present state of affairs. 

It was the work of only a few moments for us to crowd 
into Miss Lenoir’s car. As we wound our way through the 
narrow, crowded streets, we picked up a policeman. Hasty 
explanation and an order from Kennedy gave our enter- 
prise the sanction of the law. 

I had expected that we would have trouble. As a matter 
of fact, we did not even have to break into the Willar 
rooms. The uncle was out, and the child knew where there 
was a key. Maria was right. Concealed in a closet, we 
found a veritable bomb factory. The “thing that burns” 
was a high explosive! 


DRAWN BY EDWARD L. CHASE 


A shot rang out, and the knife that must inevitably have landed in Kennedy's back clattered to the floor as Willar reeled backward 
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“That’s his picture on the mantel,”’ pointed out Maria. 

We looked. It was of a man, bull-necked, heavy-jawed, 
with a scar over his right eye running up into his wiry 
pompadour. 

Inquiry of a neighbor elicited the fact that he might be 
found at a saloon known as “the club,” a couple of blocks off. 

“T don’t think you had better go,” decided Craig, as we 
stood with Miss Lenoir on the sidewalk. But she was not 
listening. 

“T’veseen that manat the settlement,” she remarked aloud, 
as though voicing her thoughts. ‘“Once—yes—I know—he 
called on Mr. Lithgow—in his office—a long time.” 

Maria was sobbing. The car before the house had drawn 
a crowd. She began to realize the punishment she would 
receive. 

“Never mind, Maria,’’ Ethel murmured, in a sweet voice; 
“T’ll take care of you, dear.”’ 

“Suppose you do,” decided Kennedy. “Drive away 
with her. Mr. Jameson and I will go down to this ‘club,’ 
as they call it.” 

Overjoyed at a ride, Maria departed, bright and happy, 
as Kennedy and I turned down toward the river-front, 
rumpling up our clothes as we went, smearing some dirt 
on our hands and faces, in the hope of looking rough enough 
to pass muster down there. 

As we went along, I realized that it was some blocks 
over from the fire and in the neighbor- 
hood of a naval storehouse. There 
were many saloons, but all had been 
closed, by order of the government. 
for a radius of several blocks. 

We came at last to “the club.” 
It was still open, but the warn- 
ing sign to the thirsty over the 
door read, “‘Birch Beer.” 

We slouched in. What had 
been a bar was now a sort 

of cheap lunch-room. 
We scuffled on through 
the bar into a_ back 
room. How it was 

we got by the door, 

I don’t know, but 

it must have 

been by sheer 

nerve, for, in 


Together, he and Kennedy drew Ethel to the pathway 


the back room, we suddenly discovered that there were 
many people, and that the place was really illicitly open. 

We sat down at the only table which had two empty chairs, 
Across from us was a disreputable and evil-looking water- 
rat. He scowled as he looked us over. 

“Been to the fire?”” he demanded. 

“Veh,” growled Kennedy, demanding a scuttle of half- 
and-half from an equally ill-favored waiter. “There oughta 
be more. Then we’d get somethin’ to eat ourselves, ’stead 
o’ sendin’ it all to England.” 

The water-rat reached over a dirty, smelly hand for us 
to grasp, indicating that those were his sentiments to a dot. 

“Yer won’t have ter wait long,’ he nodded confiden- 
tially. ‘‘They’s another hopper over in Weehawken booked 
to go up this week, I hear.” Kennedy nodded, and over 
some more half-and-half our friend waxed more confi- 
dential. “Of course I ain’t supposed to know nothin’,” 
he went on, “but up on the Palisades I hear there’s some 
fact’ry where they’ re makin’ bombs—a cave in the rocks, 
they tells me.’ 

Kennedy nudged me, and I followed the direction of a 
quick glance of his eyes. There, across, eying us, was a 
man with a scar over his eye running up into his ‘Stiff 
pompadour. 

“Yes, sir,’ pursued the man at the table with us; “an’ 
they got a fast cruiser, too, one with a huntin’-cabin onto 
her. It’ssomewheres 
in a cove on Long 
Island they keeps 
her.” 

Just then a man 
reeled in through the 
former bar and over 
to the man I had 
already identified as 
Willar. At a mere 
whisper from him, 
Willar seemed to rise 
and, before I knew 
it, flung himself, with 
a knife, squarely at 
Kennedy. 

A shot rang out, 
and the knife that 
must inevitably have 
landed in Kennedy’s back 
clattered to the floor as 
Willar reeled backward. 
I turned. The gun had been 
in the hands of our river-rat friend. 
Another shot rang out, shattering 
the light overhead, and in a moment 
we were a desperate, struggling mass 
of humanity. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ muttered a voice 
in my ear. “You and Kennedy beat it out 
with me this way. This, bunch has been due 
for a raid all night, and now’s the time.” 

I felt a rough but friendly hand steering 
us through the mass to a rear window. We 
managed to shatter the glass and sash and, a 
moment later, found ourselves standing in an alley. 

I looked, and gasped in surprise. It was our 

friend the river-rat, his hat off, his false beard 
askew, puffing and blowing with exertion, but a 
smile on his face. 
“Burke!” exclaimed Kennedy, in genuine admiration, 
as we grasped the hand of the secret-service man. ‘I must 
hand it to you—you built up that nose and forehead— 
Say, that’s great! How did you get here?” 

“Assigned to the Navy Department for some special 
work. So you like my disguise? Come; we’ll get around 
to the other side. I’ve been watching this gang to protect 
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Virtuous 
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NDREW FORRESTER, 

an ambitious New York 
business man, has married 
Amy Starling, whose father 
—her mother having died 
when she was twelve—has 
brought her up in the most 
indulgent manner, while 
every responsibility has been 
spared her. The young 
couple find a place in a 
wealthy and idle set of peo- 
ple who are entirely strange- 
to Andrew, and he, carried 
away by their mode of life 
and scale of living, resolves 
to sacrifice everything for a 
few years and become a mil- 
lionaire. So he accepts the 
presidency of a refining and 
smelting company, which 
post necessitates long ab- 
sencesin Arizona and Mexico. 

Amy’s particular friends 
are Mesdames Dellabarre, 
Challoner, and Lightbody. These 
women see little of their husbands 
and area great deal] in the company 
of other men, but, as they never over- 
step the bounds of propriety, they 
regard themselves as perfectly virtu- 
ous wives. Tody Dawson'and Jap Laracy 
are young men of the fetch-and-carry type, 
protégés of Irma Dellabarre, and she oblig- 
ingly turns the former over to Mrs. Forrester, 
in order that Amy, like the rest of her set 
may have some “safe” gallant to dance attendance on her. 
The result is that, after a time, Dawson thinks himself madly 
in love with Amy, and, declaring himself, she is obliged to 
set him right very positively as to how she purposes con- 
ducting herself. She is criticized for the attention she re- 
ceives from men in the pages of the Tattletale, a weekly 
which chronicles the doing of the world of fashion. In spite 
of a plea for economy from Andrew, she is exceedingly ex- 
travagant in her dress and living, and is planning a magniii- 
cent bal costumé—the Versailles féte. 

Forrester returns from a trip to Mexico. He has seen the 
Tattletale. He encounters Dawson leaving ihe house, and 
the youth tells a lie as to the object of his visit. He finds 
Amy in negligée and upbraids her for receiving men in such 
costume. A violent scene follows. Andrew demands the 
banishment of Dawson from the house. Amy refuses, and 
says that he will dance the minuet with her at the féte. 

Forrester goes back to Mexico withou seeing Amy again, 


ITH the serving of the supper, the ball had 
reached its height. At the telephone, a reporter 
was sending in the last details before the closing 
of the presses. Detectives wandered among the 

guests, watching the imported servants. In a corner of 
the struggling dining-room, a knot of reporters, in dom- 
joes provided for them, copiously fed under the direction 
of the head caterer, passed the mighty in review. 


j onte Bracken and Amy passed 
% her entering the ballroom 


but he leaves a letter saying that he will not interfere with 
the full liberty of her actions, hoping. that she will realize 
the degree of responsibility which that entails. Neverthe- 
Jess, he fears a policy of defiance to his wishes. He is back 
in New York for the great fé e, intending to leave as soon 
as it is over. He now tells Amy that he realizes they are 
utterly out of sympathy with each other, also that bank- 
ruptcy is threatening. This upsets her greatly, but she 
recovers before the hour of the ball. True to her plans, 
she dances the minuet with Dawson, but the performance 
is carried off, so far as she is concerned, for the benefit of 
Monte Bracken, a man of distinguished bearing who has 
attracted her and who has just returned to New York after 
an absence of some length. She seeks compliments from 
Bracken, and they are not lacking. Bracken has a sister- 
in-law, Claire, who is a very different type of woman from 
the rest of Amy’s friends. She invites the Forresters to 
her country p!ace for the following week-end. 


Irma Dellabarre came in on the arm of Jap Laracy. She 


was searching for her husband, a little apprehensive. 
“T think he’s in the smoking-room,” said Jap. 
“‘Go and see, like a dear boy.” 
Laracy, having located Rudolph, returned. 
“Ts he enjoying himself?” 


“He’s all right,” said Laracy, who comprehended the 


question. 
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ality, at that moment, enveloped him agreeably, like a 


“Anyhow,” thought Irma, glancing round the dining- 
room, ‘whatever happens, he won’t be conspicuous.” 

“Say, Irma, I'll keep an eye on him,” said Laracy. 
“Leave him to me; I'll get him home at the right time.” 

“Thank you, Jap,” said Irma, with a soft glance. ‘And 
now run aleng and dance with some pretty girl.” 

Monte Bracken and Amy passed her entering the _ball- 
room, so engrossed in each other that they did not 
perceive her. There was a light in Bracken’s eyes she 
knew—a certain way, too, of holding his head 
as though bending forward in accentuated 
deference. She knew she was no longer in love 
with him, and yet the spectacle of his awaken- 
ing interest in another woman wounded 
her, bringing back disturbing memories. 
That this woman should be her close 
friend was particularly hard to bear. 
At that moment, happening to look 
up to the little balcony, she saw An- 
drew Forrester gazing down. She 
thought a moment and then went 
up. So engrossed was he in his own 
mood that it was not until she touched 
his arm that he noticed her coming. 

“This is nice of you,” he said 
gratefully, brightening up. 

“How does it feel to be the hus- 
band of a great beauty?” 

He smiled grimly. A moment be- 
fore, looking down on the fairy pano- 
rama, he had been thinking that in 
one night he had thrown into the air 
what it had cost him to live two 
years as a bachelor. 

“Wonderful scene—exquisite in 
every detail!”’ she said, looking down. 
“You've justified your motto.” 

“What’s that?” 

“* Hang the expense!’” 

“Oh—I'd forgotten!” he said, with 
a bitter smile. 

“Now, as Kitty says, they'll have 
a chance to feel natural,’ she con- 
tinued, with a gesture toward the 
dancers, who were swinging into the 
lively measures of an ultramodern 
dance. 
The evening, which had begun in 
the decorum that had descended out 
of the stately past, burst into the 
riot of modern America. 

“Yes; now they are more natural,” 
said Irma, smiling. “We are not so 
far removed from the Zulus after all, 
are we? And listen to the savagery 
of the music we dance to,” she added, 
as, at that moment, the orchestra 
burst into a jumble of explosive 
chords, accompanied by every noise-provoking devise of sand- 
shufilers, cow-bells, clashing cymbals, and drum-pounding, 
which, at that time, was considered the harmony of sweet 
rhythms. “Could Zulus make night more hideous or dance 
more grotesquely?” 

“It is nerve-shattering,” Andrew said, laughing for the 
first time. “But you—you aren’t dancing?” 

She shook her head. 

“I am too fastidious, perhaps,” she said daintily, “but 
I prefer the old conception of woman to the catch-as- 
catch-can familiarity. I believe in maintaining the pre- 
ciousness of oneself. I don’t enjoy being pawed and 
mauled.” 

The idea was new to him. He considered it, compre- 
hending instantly. 

“You are right,” he said, looking at her. Her person- 


delicious perfume. “But not many women would agree.” 7 
“How many of them are women?” she said, looking gently 
into his eyes with a glance that was all feminine. The gray, 


transparent eyes in the brown oval reflected the smiling seduc- 
tion of her lips. He saw and admired the high pride of the 
throat and the long, graceful fingers closed over her fan. 


* Wonderful scene—-exquisite in every detail!’ she said, look- 
ing down. You've justified your motto.” What's 
that?’ Hang the expense 


“What a woman she is!” he thought, but, recalled to 
gloomy thoughts, he said, 

“Whose fault is it? Ours?” 

She nodded, and, to meet the new interest in his eyes, 
offered her profile, extending her graceful arm with a slow 
release of the fan, which laid the nodding white plumes | 
against the warm Spanish tints of her throat. 

“So Amy has been talking to you?” he said abruptly. 
“Do you blame me?” 

She turned, kindness in her eyes. If there was one thing 
she adored, it was for other women’s husbands to spread 
their confidences before her. 

“Of course I don’t—I understand things she can’t.” 
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There was no malice in her nature, and, on account of that, 
her instinct of coquetry was surer and more dangerous. 
“Your wife is very young, Andrew.” 
“That is-true,” he said gravely. 
She laid her hand lightly on his arm, a passing touch. 
“T’m sorry, Andrew.” 
“Ske can understand,” he thought bitterly. He looked 


down on the rollicking pagans below, who laughed, danced, 
and made merry about his brilliant wife, and troubled 
themselves not at all about him in his isolation. 

“There’s one thing I must say,” she said. ‘You give 
too much importance to a boy like Tody Dawson. He 
is harmless.” 

“*Harmless?’ Ishe?’’ he took upmoodily. ‘Oh, inasense, 
yes. In another, no. It’s his kind that have surrounded 
her, that have corrupted her. It’s the habits of excitement 
such young cubs give women—that starts all the harm.”’ 

“Yes; what you say is true,” she said gravely, and she 
was so impressed that she nodded twice. “So true!” 

“It’s not a question of him,’’ he said hastily. “It’s a 
question of my dignity; and a man’s sense of his own 
dignity is something he holds to.” 

‘You must make her understand,” Irma said gently. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s only a little of it.” Then he looked at her, 
moved to confidences. ‘It’s queer, but it was just the 
accident of our visit to Chilton that changed my life.” 


“How so?” 
“It did,” he repeated, nodding his head. “It showed 
me what money could do. It was a revelation. I wanted 
what you had—” He stopped, frowned, and, for a moment, 
plunged into the past. 
“Don’t say anything—if it is hard,” she said. ‘ 
“T admired you,” he said, as though he had not heard 
her. ‘Your taste, the quiet, the real elegance of your 
home, the order in your household, the way your children 
were brought up. I wanted a home like yours. I wanted 
her to be like you.” 
She was immensely flattered, for she 
adored to be told that she 
was a good housekeeper and 
a perfect mother. She was 
so grateful that he appre- 
ciated these qualities that, 
in the genuine liking she felt 
for him, she determined to 
try to help him. 
“Do you realize how 
young she is?” she asked. 
“Tsn’t that. a little your 
fault, too? You needed a 
woman to understand you 
and help you, and you chose 
a child.” 
“A good deal my fault— 
yes,” he said loyally. “I 
know nothing about women. 
I’ve never had the time to 
study them. A cleverer 
man, I suppose, wouldn’t 
have made the mistake I’ve 
made. Now the mischief’s 
done.” 
you sure?” 
He nodded. 
“She’s out of my hand 
now. Oh, we'll go on— 
other marriages goon. But 
—” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and glanced down at 
his hands, which lay locked 
on the balustrade. ‘“ Well, 
I’ve readjusted myself; 
that’s over.” 
“T don’t think she real- 
izes this,” she said slowly. 
““No; probably not. She 
will.” He paused, and 
then said emphatically: 
“The trouble is, women 
don’t realize what’s im- 
portant in marriage. Weare the ones who fight the battle. 
We are the ones who build. Do anything else, but don’t 
interfere with that.” 
As he said this, his voice became hard and his face set 
in sternness. She comprehended in a flash the lack of 
compromise in his character, and what he must have suf- 
fered to come where he had come. 
“What a pity!” she said, looking at him. “And a 
woman could do so much for you!” 
“The right woman, yes,”’ he said abruptly. ‘You won’t 
think I’m trying to pay you only a compliment. But if 
I had you for my wife—good Lord, how much I could 
do!” It was not a declaration; it was more—an apprecia- 
tion, and it stirred her and lifted her to spiritual satisfaction 
as nothing had ever done before. 
“The pity is, it’s all so much a question of accident,” 
she said meditatively. 
“You turn to the right instead of the left at one certain 
moment,” he said, nodding, “and your whole life hangs 
on it.” 
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“T wish I could help you,” she said impulsively, looking 
away from him. 

“You have.” 

“T’m afraid you idealize me.” 

He shook his head obstinately. 

“Not you!” 

“T shan’t forget what you said. I understand how you 
said it,” she continued. “I can understand—because—well, 
because you are not the only one who has had to readjust.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“You?” 

“Are you blind?” she said gently, her eyes far away. 
The strains of a languid waltz floated about them, and the 
firely glow of the mellow lights among the swimming 
colors below awoke dangerous moods. 

He frowned, and a picture of Rudolph Dellabarre’s watery 
little eyes and calculated steps retiring into the library for 
the night came to his eyes. 

“Good heavens, you!” he said hastily. “I forgot.” 

She drew back, wondering herself at the impulse which 
had led her thus to match confidence for confidence, glanc- 
ing around uneasily, fearing eavesdroppers. 

“T wish I could help you,” she said. ‘A man like you, 
a man who really counts, needs strength.” 

He looked at her, his eyes deep into hers. 

“What a pity!” he said abruptly. 

“Tt’s all a question of accident,’ she said again pen- 
sively. “The right person comes at the wrong moment, 
as you say. I’m sorry, Andrew.” 

She nodded and left him. Presently, he saw her below, 
stopping to greet some one. He liked the straight, grace- 
ful carriage of the body, and the dignity with which she 
offered her hand. Curious thoughts came to him as he fol- 
lowed her movements through the gay crowd. 

The ballroom below him was still riotous with the gaiety 
of succeeding dances. The sound of women’s laughter 
rose in shriller note. Perhaps if he had been happy, the 
only emotion aroused by his wife’s ambition would have 
been that of pride; but sorrow had touched him with its 
clarifying vision. How inconsequential all this luxury was 
in the great scheme of things! 

“Let her dance, if that is all she understands,” he said 
grimly, “‘so long as it doesn’t interfere with what I build.” 


XII 


THEY were seated in a little bower of wisteria, Amy 
Forrester and Mrs. Bracken, and, by the gravity of their 
expression, the conversation must have been serious. Be- 
hind them, the low, white bulk of the Colonial house shone 
over the lawns rich with the deep-green tinge of early May. 
Before them, an old-fashioned garden, with early notes of 
crocus, tulip, and narcissus, wound in pleasant surprises 
out toward the fields, where the farm-hands were harrow- 
ing the red soil for the early planting. In the paddock to 
the left, Allan Bracken was giving the first lessons to Bob, 
aged eight, balanced on the back of a fat pony, while the 
three younger children, perched on the fence, were watch- 
ing with tense admiration. Above them, in the arbor, the 
first clusters of wisteria were swelling in the bud. A weep- 
ing willow and a grove of maple trees in full leaf caught 
the slight impulse of the young breeze, redolent with the 
perfume of the budding-time. A lazy, fluffy cloud hung 
motionless against the blue span. It was pleasant to every 
sense, vaguely troubling to the imagination. It was in 
the full-awakening country, and it was spring. 

“T envy you more than any woman I know,” said Amy 
Forrester, glancing toward the distant roll of hills. “I 
wish I could live like this away from New York, out among 
real things. I used to—and,” she added, with a laughing 
glance at her striped skirt, her chiffon blouse, and arched 
white slipper that gave her the air of a Dresden shep- 
herdess, “and I used to dress in overalls and ride home 
on the hay-wagons.” 


“T wonder if you’d be happy now,” said Mrs. Bracken 
frankly. She was in heavy boots, khaki skirt, and broad. 
brimmed hat, and her knitted sweater was covered with 
green remnants while her hands were stained with the 
flowers which she was sorting in her lap. 

“T wonder,” said Amy pensively. She stirred up the 
gravel with the tip of her lace parasol without looking at 
her companion. In the two days she had spent at the 
farm, she had more than once been on the point of taking 
Claire into her confidence. Yet each time she found the 
opening difficult. ‘I don’t see why you like me,” she said 
at last, without warning. 

Claire Bracken laughed her happy, whole-hearted laugh, 

“Tn the first place, because you are a lovable person,” 
she said directly. 

“T think I am all wrong,” said Amy, frowning. 

Mrs. Bracken studied her a moment, trying to make out 
how genuine was this confession. Then she said, smiling, 

“Yes; I think you are.” 

“What! You do think so?” said Amy, startled, for she 
was far from thinking so herself. 

“Yes; but you are no worse than all the rest—and the 
pity is, with you there is so much real good in you. You 
really ought to count.” 

“Tf I only had a home like this, heavens, how willingly 
I'd give up all the rest!” said Amy impulsively. 

“T’m not so sure of your repentance, pretty lady,” said 
Claire, smiling. 

“Why not?” 

“T think you’ve come up to a great climax, and now 
everything is relaxed—a little tame, perhaps. It’s the end 
of the season, but the appetite will return.” 

Amy laughed in confusion. ; 

“Heavens! It’s much easier facing my conscience than 
facing you!” 

“Well—am I right?” 

“Ves; I think you are,” she admitted, serious all at once. 
“T’ve had a taste of excitement, and I crave it. I suppose 
it’s my destiny, and I’ll go on burning myself out. And 
yet—I’m restless—I’m not really happy.” 

“Why don’t you have children?” said Claire. 

“So soon!” said Amy, aghast, for she was far from 
expecting this question. She started to defend herself by 
falling back on Andrew, but she was in the mood for con- 
fession, which also is a dramatic impulse of the coquette. 
“Frankly, I don’t want them now—because I’m selfish, 
because I want to enjoy my youth. Now you know the 
worst about me. I adore society, crave excitement, and 
I can’t give it up. Can you understand a selfish little 
beast like myself?” 

“T can understand a good many things,” said Claire 
calmly. “I think I may see you better than you do your- 
self. You are the kind that can do a lot of harm in this 
world—or a lot of good.” 

“T once felt the way you do—when I was first married, 
I wanted children, but Andrew—my husband—didn’t want 
them.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Because he was foolish enough to want me to play.” 

“And yet you are not happy?” 

Amy shook her head; then she corrected herself. 

“That is, I am restless.” 

At this moment, across the fields came the galloping 
thud of horses’ hoofs. Monte Bracken and Fifi Nordstrum 
came racing up to the paddock, with the result that Master 
Bob, in the excitement, went sprawling onto the sod. 

“He’s fallen!” exclaimed Amy, jumping to her feet. 

Mrs. Bracken glanced up without agitation. 

“Bob’s a good soldier,” she said simply. ‘The sod’s soft.” 

The next moment, Monte Bracken had swung the young- 
ster up into the saddle in front of him and came cantering 
along the fence. 

“All right; no bones broken. A:chip of the old block,” 
he said, waving his hat in delight at the laughing young- 
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“Good-night—and thanks for this half-hour,” he said, smiling at her. 
Everything about you is gentle and exquisite." 
lightness in her head, and raised it to his lips. A la mode Louis Quatorze,”’ he said 


“You have the quality of painting memories that last. 
He took the hand she extended to him with a feeling of drowsy 
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ster. Then, wheeling, he rode back to where Fifi, 
who had rounded up the fat pony, was waiting. 

“T wish Monte would marry your cousin,” said 
Mrs. Bracken suddenly. 

Amy opened the parasol and closed it 
again, her eyes on the paddock. Just 
why this should throw her into confusion 
surprised her. Since the ball, she had 
carefully avoided Monte Bracken, and, 
despite the intimacy of the house-party, 
she had managed never to be left in /éte- 
d-téte with him. Yet she found herself 
resenting Mrs. Bracken’s suggestion. 

“They will never fall in love with each 
other, I’m afraid.” 

“Why not?” 

“They are too much alike—and too 
good friends,” she explained. “But you 
do surprise me. I thought Fifi would be 
the last person you would pick out—with 
your ideas. I thought you would look 
on her as a wild, harum-scarum tomboy 
who would never settle down.” She felt 
that she was putting too much emotion 
into her objection, so she added, “That’s 
not my belief.” 

“She has two qualities that will make 
her marriage a happy one,” said Claire, 
without looking at hercompanion. “She 
is loyal, and she has pride. Whatever 
belongs to her, she will make a success. I 
like Fifi very much.” 

“Ts this aimed at me?” thought Amy. 
She hazarded a glance. Mrs. Bracken 
was bending over her flowers. 

“‘Perhaps you are right about Fifi. The 
trouble is, I don’t think she would ever 
think of marriage unless she were head 
over heels in love—or your brother-in- 
law, either.” 

“That is the trouble. 
They are so suited to each other. 
would be a real force behind him. 
would grow together. 

“That’s rather the Continental point of view than 
ours, isn’t it?” said Amy, smiling. 

“There is a middle ground between the two. 
wish me to speak frankly?” 

Amy hesitated, and again the point of her dainty parasol 
traced arabesques in the gravel. 

“T am a little afraid of vou,” she said, raising her glance; 
“vou are too happy.” 

“You need never be afraid of me, whatever happens,” 
said Mrs. Bracken. She leaned over and laid her hand on 
Amy’s with gentleness in her eyes, such as only those who 
have borne a secret cross can know. ‘We have wanted to 
talk to each other from the first, haven’t we? Why not now?” 

“It is very hard—just now,” said Amy. Her eyes filled 
with tears. She rose, took a few steps, and came back. 
“T am very foolish. Don’t mind me.’ She sat down, 
stared ahead a long moment, and then said slowly: “Mrs. 
Bracken, what is a girl to do who has married blindly and 
then suddenly wakes up to the fact that there is no longer 
anything in common with her husband, neither love nor 
sympathy nor understanding of any sort? What is she to 
do with her life—and particularly if the moment comes 
when she meets some one else who she knows would mean 
happiness in every way—if she had only known how to 
choose? What is she to do?” 

“You. are not there yet.” 

“No, no—but it will come; of course it will come. A 
woman really must love sometime!” She turned, terrified 
at what she had said. “Do you know it’s horrible what 
I’ve told you? I’ve never even thought it myself.” 


It’s a pity. 
She 
Afterward, they 


Do vou 


“T don’t admit that 
things are so bad,” said 
Mrs. Bracken, shaking her 


head. ‘And I don’t think you are right in your estimation 
of your feelings toward your husband.” 

“T am—I am!” she said obstinately, her eyes obscured. 

“You feel too much what you say not to care,” said Mrs. 
Bracken quietly; ‘and, as for him, I know he loves you.” 
She came near adding, “By the look of pain I’ve seen in 
his face,” but unwisely she refrained. 

“Good heavens! We are a thousand miles apart!” 
Amy sprang up again and stood against the arbor, tearing 
off the young buds and twisting them in her fingers. “I 
can’t talk about it just now. I can’t go into details, as I 
would have to,” she said hurriedly. 

“Then don’t, my dear. When you are ready—— 

“Yes, yes; sonie later time,”’ she answered. She was not 
ready yet to face such a clear-eyed judge, not yet sure of 
the verdict. 

“Let us avoid personalities, then,” said Mrs. Bracken, 
and, for the first time, her glance rested on the young wife 
with a touch of uneasiness. “Let me see if I can make 


you understand my point of view about marriage,” she 
continued in a quieter tone, which brought Amy grad- 


: 


“I don’t see why you like me,” she said at last, without warning 


ually back to calm. ‘I may seem to you old-fashioned. 
I don’t believe in the modern women—the women of our 
world, that is. I don’t believe in the way young girls are 
brought up to feel that they owe nothing to life but to 
accept the sacrifices of others. I don’t believe in the dis- 
organization that a young girl of eighteen is pitchforked 
into in what is called her ‘débutante year.’ I don’t believe 
in cramming into a few months all the pleasures which 
should come naturally through life—and be enjoyed nat- 
urally. I don’t think it’s fair to the girl—or to the man 
who has to marry her. I don’t believe in a woman being 
freed of all responsibilities as a wife or a mother, existing 
only to enjoy what her husband makes, without sharing 
his worries or helping in the economy of his existence. 
Moreover, I don’t believe in the modern wife, after a year 
or two, a baby or two, taking up again the same life of 
flattery and adulation she has had as a young girl.” 
Amy felt her cheeks go red. 
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“And yet you like me!” she 
said, with a gasp. 

“Tt’s not the woman’s 
fault—that’s the pity. 
It’s the American sen- 
timentalization toward 
us. It’s we who are 
cheated.” 

“What do you believe 
in, then?” 

“T believe in bringing 
up my girls to marry, 
not in a sentimental, 
mawkish outburst but 
with a knowledge of the 
things they expect in a 
husband whom they 
wish to admire, cherish, 
~ and assist. And I am 
going to bring them up 
to be prepared to play 
a great part in that mar- 
riage, to know the con- 
duct of the household, 
to develop their execu- 
tive qualities, and I am 
going to bring them up 
toa belief that the high- 
est ideal is to be a wife 
and a mother and to 
know how to maintain 
that ideal in the eyes of 
their hisbandsand their 
children. I’m going to 
do that, because I want 
their happiness.” 

“Ves; but what 
ideal?” Amy mur- 
mured, drawing a deep 
breath. 

“The ideal of duty, 
naturally,” said Mrs. 
Bracken simply. 

“Oh, duty, duty!” ex- 
claimed the younger 
woman in a burst of 
revolt. ‘“‘It’salways that! After all, 
what is duty?” 

“Duty, my dear, is simply self- 
respect,” said Mrs. Bracken gently. 
“Tt means that what a woman does 
does not depend on any such philosophies as 
youand I hear every day— If my husband does 
that, I'll do it, too.’ It means that you are 
brought up first, last, and always with the need 
of respecting yourself, and, whatever comes, that 
you will never soil that ideal. You see, I belong to a family 
that doesn’t simply go to church,” she added, after a moment, 
“but makes its religious belief the reason of its conduct.” 

“Oh, yes; if you believe—I understand,” Amy said, in 
a low voice. 

“And if you don’t—what are you all seeking? Happi- 
ness, of course. Do you think Irma Dellabarre or Gladys 
is really happy? Are you?” 

“Mrs. Bracken, it must sound terribly,” said Amy, and 
the tears came to her eyes again; “I think I am happy; I 
truthfully think Iam. I might say ‘No’ in some moods. A 
dozen times since I’ve been here and loved your life and 
all that, I could have said ‘No,’ but at the bottom—” She 
rose and shook her head. “Yes; I want the life I lead.” 

“Answer me in a year.” 

“Life is easier for you,” Amy said, hurrying on. “You 
have made no mistakes. Don’t be’ too hard on others. 
Don’t judge me too severely.” (Continued on page 103) 
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The Grief that seemed crushing him to Earth had been engen- 


dered by a steady Increase in Land Values 


NE Day, a serious-minded Disturber of the Soil 

named Ebenezer, living out where the Prairie 

Loam is very Brunette and the Cattle are broad 

across the Hips, got up in the Morning so borne 

down by Business Anxiety that all he could take on for 

Breakfast was a few Eggs and a couple of Patty Cakes 

of a rare kind of Sausage containing Pork, and several 
Strata of Flapjacks and a Tureen of Coffee. 

The Grief that seemed crushing him to Earth had been 
engendered by a steady Increase in Land Values. 

Like every other nifty Agriculturist, he had a Chronic 
Hankering to own all the good Pieces of Property ad- 
joining. 

There was one Eighty in Particular that he coveted until 
he couldn’t bear the Thought of some Neighbor beating 
him to it. He needed it to square out his Half-Section 
and give him a regular Tract. 

For several Years he had been doing a little gum-shoe 
Dickering to get hold of that dandy little Patch of Corn 
Land. 

Every time he inquired the Price, the Owner boosted 
the Figure a mite, and then told our Good Friend that he 
could either take it 
or leave it or doa 
Run and Jump into 
the Crick, it didn’t 
make no Difference 
which. 

One of the bitter 
Ironies encountered 
during the Vaude- 
ville Tour known as 


By George Ade 
The Fable of the Hard-up 


if he cannot acquire all of the desirable 
Items that he seems to think he wants. 
That is why Ebenezer was feeling 
awful Blue when he wound up his little 
hank and started for Town to pick out some 
new Records for the Talking Machine. 

He alighted in front of the Bank, and 
there he plumped right into a mess of 
Calamity. Although he tried to duck into the 
Drug Store, the Trouble-Maker nailed: him. 

All the Overture Stuff about the Spring Plant- 
ing and the Health of the Family did not camouf 
Ebenezer. He could feel a Touch coming. 

The Person accosting him was of a Species 
which had multiplied without increasing in 
Popularity. 

In other Words, this Party was around sticking up 
People in the-name of a large War Activity. 

He was there with a line of glib Cackle about every 
Citizen having a real proprietary Interest in his own 


_Country. 


He went at Ebenezer hammer and tongs and told him 
to Come Across with a Handful for the brave Boys at the 
Front. 

“T can’t do it, Bill,” said Ebenezer, with a quaver in 
his Voice. “I think all this Work ought to be done by 
the Govamint, but,-even at that, I’d dig if I wasn’t so Poor 
just now. You don’t see me romancin’ along Main Street 
in any Twin Six that costs Four Thousand. I have to 
put up with a little Coffee Grinder. Never in all my born 
Days did I ride in a Private Car, the same as them Rail- 
way Presidents. They’re the Fellows to go after. Did 
I ever own a Plug Hat? Does my Woman sport any 
Diamonds? Here I am, strugglin’ along an’ just makin’ 
both Ends meet, an’ you come and try to slip me some 
more Tribulation. Sometimes I wonder what they do 
with all the Taxes I pay in. Now I’ve got to stand in front 
of a Table an’ an- 
swer a lot of fool 
Questions about my 
Income. It always 
seemed to me that, 
when a real Pro- 
ducer gets hold of 
some Cash, it’s 
His’n, an’ nobody’s 
got any Right to go 


Mortal Existence is 
that when the Arti- 
cles we sell go up 
like a Rocket and 
Life begins to look 
like a Feather Bed, 
then the Commod- 
ities we wish to 
Purchase likewise 
get into a Bull 
Market and go sail- 
ing, and Joy evapo- 
rates. 

No matter how 
much of the Crisp a 
Fellow handles, he 


feels like a Lazaris 
92 


Presently they hovered over a sun-baked Expanse iiihdal with 
prickly Vegetation 


feelin’ into his Pock- 
ets for it. Besides, 
I’ve had more than 
seven quarts of 
Trouble. Many’s 
the Wallop that’s 
been handed to me 
in the last Year. 
Last Season, after I 
sold my Corn for a 
Dollar Ten, it went 
toa Dollar Fifty on 
the Board of Trade. 
You can figure that 
on 5000 Bushels I 
certainly lost a pile 
of Money. I’ve felt 
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Slang 


Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


Yeoman who went on a Visit 


pinched ever since. I understand, of 
course, that it’s all right for them that 
have it stacked up to be reckless an’ 
throw in big Donations an’ get their 
Names in the Paper, but it does strike me 
they ought to lay off of us Grangers that 
are hard pushed. Why, I need more Land 
right now, but I can’t get it without bein’ 
Gouged, and I’m Fussed. You must know that 
my Grocery Bills are bigger than they used to be. 
Honest, Bill, I don’t see how you can look me 
in the Eye an’ tell me it’s my Duty to let go at 
a Time like this. I think you Aristocrats that 
loll around in the Towns and live off of us ought to 
put up all the Spondulix needed just at this time.” 
, The Solicitor was slowed up. He began to feel ashamed 
of himself for trying to take the Hot Biscuit and the Spare- 
ribs right out of the Mouths of Ebenezer’s Offspring. 

He went back to the Local Committee and reported that 
inasmuch as Eb had been compelled to order Gasoline at 
the advanced Rate and Casings at the new Price for Rub- 
ber, and had been stood up so hard by the Chicago Tailor- 
ing Firm which specializes on Garments for College Stu- 
dents, and had been put to extra Expense because the 
McCormack Records cost quite a bit of Money, and was 
trying to lay in such a large advance supply of Nut Coal 
for the Base-Burner, probably it wasn’t fair to expect 
him to get wrought up over the War. 

He reported that a good many rapacious Combinations 
had swooped down on Ebenezer and rassled his Feelings 
and stripped him of his Assets. 

It looked as if Eb would have to be marked up as a 
Dead Pigeon. 

The Committee considered the Case carefully, because 
there were several Ebenezers right in this same Township. 

The Members of the cruel Hold-Up Gang knew that 
Ebenezer was sincere in his tearful Declarations. 

What with the 
High Cost of Neces- 
sary Luxuries and 
the Contemptible 
Methods lately 
adopted by Tax 
Ferrets and the 
Prohibitive Price on 
all Land adjoining 
him, it was evident 
that this particular 
specimen of Farmer 
felt that he was be- 
ing persecuted be- 
yond Endurance. 

They had to ad- 
mit that he was 
right about the Pri- 
vate Car and not 
having as much Jew- 
elry as those men- 
tioned intheSunday 
Papers. Also, he ; 
never frittered away i 
any time at Golf. 

One Member of 
the Committee, 


“This, in a General Way, is Southern Europe. Look at the hangs 
Hotels and the dandy Palaces” 


He alighted in front of the Bank, and there he plumped right 


into a mess of Calamity 


having no Pity in his Heart, then suggested that Poverty 
was a Relative Term. 

He said that Ebenezer was a well-meaning Citizen, 
without a taint of Disloyalty concealed beneath his rugged 


- Epidermis, and there was just one Prescription needed to 


make Eb a useful Patriot of comprehensive Vision, and 
that was an Inspection Tour. 

He called attention to certain biographical Data. 

Ebenezer had started out in Life as a Farm Hand. 

His only Assets at the beginning were a set of willing 
Muscles, the habit of Industry, and about as much tech- 
nical Knowledge of Agriculture as he could absorb from 
his Neighbors. He believed himself to be self-made. 

It never struck him that the Institutions of a Free Coun- 
try, and the Privileges sprouting under a Western Sky, 
and the virgin richness of a new Soil, and the kindly help 
of an intelligent Community had cooperated to make him 
a Present of 240 Acres worth $200 an Acre. 

Some one suggested that it would be a Grand Thought 
if Ebenezer could visit some of the other Geographical 
Divisions on this limited Globe and study the Daily Life 
and Domestic Affairs of other Men who had started with 
Nothing much and 
worked hard, and 
practised Economy 
and persevered in 
their Efforts to set 
asidea few Kopecks 
for a Rainy Day. 

So the Commit- 
tee pulled off a very 
bright Stunt. 

It learned that a 
smart Yank had 
perfected an Air- 
plane of incredible 
Speed. 

It could doa Mile 
in practically Noth- 
ing, flat. 

Motor-Cars had 
minimized all Mile- 
age, but the new fly- 
ing Contraption 
simply eliminated 
Distance. 

= The Committee 

sent for a Machine 

that hada 
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still lacks about $18 of having enough 
to pay the Funeral Expenses.” 

They shot eastward above blue Waters 
and paused to admire an Island of tropi- 
cal Aspect. 

“This is somewhere in the West In- 
dies,” said the Guide. “It doesn’t 
matter where, because the Farmer is 
just as well off one place as another. 
You will notice the Gentleman wearing 
the 20-cent suit of Pajamas and chopping 
down Sugar Cane. He is quite beyond 
the reach of the Coal Trust, being sur- 
rounded by a genial Temperature of 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. He resides in yon- 
der Store Box mounted on Stilts. When 
he shows up after a Hard Day in the 
Fields, he finds a stewed Banana wait- 
ing for him. If he is frugal, some day 
he will own both a Guitar and a Mule.” 

Still eastward they clove their way, 
and up from the Sea rose a whole Con- 
tinent of Spired Cities and tiny Gardens 
and first-class: Scenery. 


“I thought you would enjoy a close-up of Egypt,” “said the Guide. 
“This is where Agriculture was invented a good many 


Certuries before the Year One™ 


Perch for a Passenger and invited Ebenezer to take a free 
Ride. 

The Lad at the Whee! was instructed to show Ebenezer 
the Sights that would do him the most good. 

“Our respected Neighbor has got it into his Bean that 
a Raw Deal has been framed and that he is the Fall Guy,” 
explained the Committee to the Aviator. ‘Load him on 
vour Rubberneck and let him get wise to the Happy Lot 
of those who are not subject to the Oppressive Conditions 
which have caused him to holler.” 

They sailed away, and a strange assortment of changing 
Landscapes began to unroll beneath them. 

By the time they had gone a paltry Thousand Miles in 
a southerly direction, it was revealed to the pop-eyed 
Traveler that even the Home of the Brave was made up 
largely of Mountain Ranges and Scrub Forest. The 
Bottom Lands were subject to overflow and the Slopes 
consisted of Mineral Deposits. 

Presently they 
hovered over a sun- 
baked Expanse 
studded with prick- 
ly Vegetation. 

“T invite your 
Attention to the 
Peon of Mexico,” 
said the polite 
Guide. ‘He puts in 
the usual number of 
Hours per Day. 
Once ina great 
while he is per- 
mitted to look at a 
small piece of de- 
preciated Tin 
Money. He lives 
in the Mud Hut 
that you see nes- 
tling among the 
Cacti. His food 
consists of Injun 
Meal and Black 
Beans touched up 
with Pepper Sauce. 
If he lives to be 60 
Years of Age, he 


“I need hardly tell you that the hungry Vegetarians you see grubbing in the 
fields as far as the Ey> ca. reach never heard of Mince Pie™ 


— — 


“This, in a General Way, is South- 
ern Europe,” explained the Conductor 
of the Tour. “I am bearing to the 
south because the Agricultural Districts 
somewhat to the North have been cultivated to a depth 
of 4 feet and planted with explosive Shells. It is my pur- 
pose to show vou the more favored Regions. Look at the 
huge Hotels and the dandy Palaces. They are not fre- 
quented by members of the Farmers’ Protective Association, 
but the humblest Toiler can look at them every time he 
straightens up. The Tower you see yonder is not a Silo. 
It is part of a Chateau. Do you make out all the Truck 
Patches? Well, those are not Truck Patchesat all. They’re 
Farms. You will note that all the Women and Children 
are permitted to take Exercise in the Open.’ Each of them 
will dally with a hunk of Black Bread and a large Radish 
later in the day. We are now looking at what is known 
as the Home of Laughter and Song. This is a grand Spot 
in which to settle down if you don’t object to rooming with 
the Live Stock and can subsist on the aforesaid Laughter 
and Song.” 

On they went, with tumbling Waters and white Deserts be- 

neath them. They 
came to a mere 
ribbon of Green 
bordering a River 
which wound 
through a Desola- 
tion of burning 
Sand. 

“T thought you 
would enjoy a close- 
up of Egypt,”’ said 

‘ the Guide. “This 
is where Agriculture 
was invented a 
good many Centu- 
ries before the Year 
One. Countless 
Millions have been 
working at it ever 
since, and the most 
that any Tenant 
ever got ahead was 
the Privilege of 
facing eastward 
twice a Day and 
giving Thanks to 
Mohammed. The 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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“I need this forceful Campbell fare 
In every occupation. 
Both here at home and ‘over there’ 
It fortifies the nation.” 


“I need it 
in my business!” 


In a very real and practical way 
Campbell’s wholesome Soups fulfil an 
important need of our Government 
and our people. 


“Only the best and most nourish- 
ing food to sustain my gallant boys!’’ 
—is Uncle Sam’s idea. And the Gov- 
ernment regularly provides these sus- 
taining soups for our Navy and our 
expeditionary forces abroad. 

Not least among the home com- 
forts they enjoy is 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


And—what is equally important—Americans at home, from one end of the country 
to the other, find this satisfying soup a constant reinforcement in their daily tasks. 


Beside the invigorating meat juices of selected beef, we include large white potatoes, 
tender carrots and sweet yellow turnips—diced. We add small peas, Dutch cabbage, 
baby lima beans, Country Gentleman corn, green okra, the best tomatoes, celery and 
parsley. Also ‘alphabet’ macaroni, plenty of barley and rice, and a pleasing hint of 
leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


The use of this tempting soup involves no expense to you for added materials, no 
_ waste, no labor, no cooking cost. You receive it completely cooked, seasoned and 
’ ready for your table in three minutes. 


Now is just the season to order a dozen or more from your grocer, and enjoy it often. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 

Beef Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 

Celery onsommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 


qi Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 
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ing is the “non-skid” j 
idea,which means safety fromslipping. 
The Foster Friction Plug in Hy 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


prevents slipping and makes the heels 
wear longer. No holes to track mud or 


+ Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and i patenteas of the Foster 
friction Plug which prevents slipping 


Prevents Slipping, 


| a while he dies. 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 04) 


Exhibit to which I call particular Attention 
is the Fellah with the Breech-Clout driving 
the Oxen and guiding the Plow made from 
a crooked Limb. He is still pulling the 
Ptolemy Stuff because he is not taxed for 
Free Schools and Experiment Stations. 
Please get next to the Bunch lifting the 
Water out of the Nile in buckets and 
pouring it into Irrigation Ditches. How’s 
that for the little old 2oth Century? Each 
member of the Bucket Brigade earns al- 
most enough every Day to buy a good 
5-cent Segar. The Grain is trampled out 
according to the most approved Old 
Testament methods. I forget the name 
of the Staple Food in this Vicinity, but it 
is a kind of Ragweed en Casserole. Please 
take notice that these dark-skinned Per- 
sons are Hustlers. You don’t catch one 
of them loafing on his Job. He scratches 
just as hard as any Township Trustee in 
the Mississippi Valley. Does he get any- 
where? After a long and sweaty Day, he 
sleeps on the bare Ground under a Can- 
opy of Twigs plastered with Mud. He 
looks at an unchanging Horizon. After 
Don’t pity him. He 
never heard that somewhere in the World 
the weary Plowman goes to the Circus 
and eats Ice-Cream Cones. We will now 
proceed to India, one of the favorite 
Haunts of those who go forth to Sow and 
Reap.” 

During the next Jump through Space, 
Ebenezer confirmed what he had learned 
in the Geography Class; viz., that most of 
the Earth’s Surface is covered with Water. 

He picked up the further Information 
that most of the so-called Land looked 
like a Gravel Pit that had been spread out 
to dry. 

India, he had read somewhere, was the 
Land of Mystery. 

The Mystery turned out to be that 
Swarms and Myriads of skinny Individ- 
uals with large, mournful Eyes and flut- 
tering Cotton Nighties somehow man- 
aged to wrench a Sustenance from the 
blistering Plains. 

Each Human Work-Animal was es- 
corted to his daily Task by the Spooks 
born of Superstition, while behind him 
stalked the dim Specter of Famine. 

“Sometimes a Crop does not come up 
to Expectations,” explained the Guide. 
“When that happens, about as many 
People as you will find in the State of 
Pennsylvania curl up and die of Starva- 
tion. Land is owned by the Rajahs and 
Princes. The hereditary Privilege of the 
Son of Toil, here as in almost every nook 
and corner of our happy Planet, is to re- 
main alive for a Period of Years. I need 
hardly tell you that the hungry Vege- 
tarians you see grubbing in the Fields as 
far as the Eye can reach never heard of 
Mince Pie, never attended a Band Con- 
cert. never took a Joy Ride, and never sat 
in a Rocking Chair to read the Home 
Paper. They expect to get their Reward 
in the Hereafter. It’s a great Scheme for 
a Landowner to meet his Pay-Roll with 
checks payable in Paradise.” 

They moved on. Below them spread 
the vast Beehives of the Old World— 
Burma and Java and Siam. 


“These Natives over here are Nice 
Folks,” explained the Guide. “They 
can’t Read or Write and they don’t Vote, 
but, on the Other Hand, they don’t have 
to conceal anything from the Assessor, 
because they have nothing to conceal.” 

China proved to be well worth seeing. 

All the checkered Fields were green and 
gold with heavy Crops. 

The wide Expanses of farming Country 
were unmarked by Public Highways, and 
the Residents were far removed from the 
excessive Freight Charges demanded by 
Railways. 

Each Producer carried his Crop to 
Market in a Basket. 

“Here we find the truly independent 
Farmer,” said the Lecturer, indicating the 
ornery little Villages which huddled in the 
Valleys. “The greedy Manufacturers 
and the Trust Combines have not been 
able to get to him and load him up with 
Self-Binders and Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture and Cream Separators and Fancy 
Groceries and all the other Items for which 
you and your unfortunate Neighbors are 
overcharged at Home. By reason of his 
living far from the operations of the 
Octopi, he is enabled to get along on an 
average Wage of 2 cents per Day. Is 
he unhappy? Not at all. Once a Week 
he sits down to a Banquet consisting of a 
Bowl of Rice with a piece of dried Fish 
in it.” 

By this time, Ebenezer was ready to ad- 
mit that almost every fool corner of the 
Earth that had even a skim of Soil on it 
was being cultivated, but he was sur- 
prised to discover that the Foreigners had 
failed to equip their Farms with Front 
Porches and Garages and other Essentials. 

Either he knew something about Farm- 
ing that they didn’t know or else there was 
some other Reason. 

On the homeward Tack the Airplane 
took in Japan, so that Ebenezer ‘could 
observe Conditions in a progressive Na- 
tion where the Harvest Hand pulls down 
14 Cents a Day and can afford to put dried 
Fish into the Rice two or three times a 
Week. 

During the hasty skip across the Pacific, 
the Guide addressed Ebenezer as follows: 

“Well, my jolly Home-Seeker, if you 
decide later on to flee from the predatory 
Inflictions which have caused you so 
much sorrow in the U. S. A., to which 
part of this Terrestrial Sphere will you 
emigrate? Of all the drudging Farmers 
on the outside Map, is there one with 
whom you would trade Places? Can you 
see any one of them running a Shoe-String 
up to 240 Acres?” 

They began to make out the white 
Houses and the big Red Barns and the 
waddling Fat Stock and the ribbons of 
Macadam and the flivs moving hither and 
thither, while in between and all around 
were the unhampered and generous Fields. 

“How do they look to you?” asked the 
Conductor 

“Oh, Boy!” was all that Eb could’ 
exclaim. 


Moral: Where Ignorance is not Bliss, get 
Wise! 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of The Family that forgot that Folks remembered, 


will appear in Jane Cosmopoli 


itan. 
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The Tooth Destroyer 
Is That Germ-Breeding Film _ 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Facts That Everyone 
Should Know 


Dental practice in late years has made enor- 
mous progress. Many old theories have been 
abandoned. Many new methods have been 
adopted, after lene clinical tests. 


Thisis one whichreferstoteethcleaning. Andden- 
tal authorities feel that everyone should know it. 


An evident fact is that old tooth-brushing meth- 
ods have failed. Statistics show that tooth decay 
and pyorrhea have constantly increased. Tartar 
forms and teeth discolor —all despite the daily 
brushing. And dentists now know why. 


The reason lies in a film — that slimy film. You 
can feel it. It constantly accumulates. It gets into 
crevices and hardens and stays. Even on smooth 
surfaces it accumulates. 


That film absorbs stains and discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth — the cause of decay. 

It harbors germs and breeds them—millions of them. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. In various cases 
they enter the tissues and enter the stomach, causing many 
serious troubles. Nearly all tooth troubles and many others 
are now traced to that film on teeth. 


Much of that film escapes the tooth brush. The ordinary 
dentifrice cannot dissolve it. Many kinds make it more difficult 
to remove. That is why tooth cleaning has been so ineffective. 


But now a new-day dentifrice—called Pepsodent—acts di- 
rectly on that film. It solves the problem of clean, safe teeth as 
nothing else has done. And now, having been accepted by able 
authorities, we urge you to prove it by a one-week test. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


a n 


A One-Week Test 
Will Be a Revelation 


Pepsodent is based on the fact that the film is 
albuminous matter. The basis of Pepsodent is 
pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 


The object is to dissolve the film. Then to daily 
combat the film, preventing its accumulation. 


Pepsin long seemed forbidden. It is useless un- 
less activated. And the usual activating agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now solved that problem. It has 
discovered an activating method which is abso- 
lutely harmless. Five governments have already 
granted patents. That activating method is now 
used in Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities have now submitted this 
dentifrice to three years of clinical tests. They 
have applied it in thousands of cases, carefully 
watching results. 


Now that they have accepted it, we offer the 
product to everyone for home tests. And we urge 
its universal use. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste—it is delightful. Then watch the results. 


Note how clean your teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
ofthe slimy film. Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. Note how it polishes the teeth. 

That 7-day test will be a revelation. You will know what 
clean teeth mean. You will know that your teeth’s chief enemy 
—film—can be defeated daily. And we do not believe that you 
will ever again return to old teeth-cleaning meth 

As a reminder, cut out the coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 93, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Dept. 93, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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YECMANS 

Imparts to the complexion that velvety 

smoothness and delicate blush-tint of a 

healthy baby’s skin. Freeman's has been 

the delight of Fashion's devotees for more 

than a generation. 

Always guaranteed satisfactory. Free- 

man’s does not rub off. 


All tints at all toilet counters. Miniature 
box for 4 cts. in stamps. 


The Freeman Perfume 
Co., Dept. 99 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Not dyci—but restore1 to its orizinal eolort 
Mary T. Goldman’s E.1ir Color Restorer is a 
ure colorless ligaid, elo. and dainty as water. 
‘ou simply comb it through the hair aud the 
gray disappears. 
Send For Free Trial Bottle 

Explain just what color your hair was before 
it turned gray—black, dark brown. medium 
brown or light brown. Better, enclose a lock 
with your letter. 

We will send you the trial bottle and epecic! comb with 
which toapp’y it, When you want the sive you 
can get it direct from us if you ,refer not to buy it from 
your druggist. 

Mary T Goldman, 610Goldman Bld-. 
8t. Paul, Minn Establisied 60 Years 


Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
or other artificial means, she can remove the traces 
of age from h-r countenance very woman, 


young or middie aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and “crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
urray’s simple facial exercises will work won- 


ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 
Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 


tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 548 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


“But, Mr. Daw—” Mr. Adams was in- 
terested enough to push away his pie. 

“Let him go!” suddenly yelled Walling- 
ford, his face purpling, and he smashed 
his fist on the table. ‘We don’t need the 
crazy crank!” 

“Oh, you don’t? You'll toss m_ for 
this school of porpoises, will you?” 

“Quit bluffing!” J. Rufus’s nose was 
‘becoming white. He jerked out a check- 
‘book and a fountain pen. ‘‘Where’s your 
promotion stock? I'll buy it!” 

Without a word, Mr. Daw, deaf to all 
ithe suggestions of the peacemakers, as- 
\signed his stock and took his check, and 
Sunshine Grove lost an experienced show- 
‘man of boundless enthusiasm, of ingratiat- 
|ing personality, and of active mind. 


IV 


| Wuat was that exhilarating tingle in 
ithe air? Music! What was this gay and 
brilliant spectacle moving down the moist 
main street of Pittsmith? Hurray! A 
gaudy gold-and-red band-wagon drawn 
by twenty-four Shetland ponies, each with 
a red-and-yellow pompon bobbing on its 
|head, red and yellow bells jingling on its 
arching neck, red-and-yellow satinized- 
rubber blankets on its sleek back, and on 
the blanket in bright letters, ‘‘The Jolly 
Jungles.” Up in the blazing chariot, toot- 
ing away with the merriest and liveliest 
of tunes, a band of twenty-four pieces, 
each member clad in a red-and-yellow 
slicker, and, bobbing along the sidewalks, 
in and out everywhere, twenty-four grin- 
ning piccaninnies in red-and-yellow uni- 
forms, passing handbills! Free! Every- 
thing free at the grand opening of the Jolly 
Jungles to-morrow night! 

The Jolly Jungles! Did Pittsmith know 
the location of the Jolly Jungles? Indeed 


| it did; for the letters which spelled its 


jname were fifteen feet high and a block 
long on the four sides of a mysterious, 
low frame building which had been erected 
in the past two weeks, just opposite the 
site of the far-in-the-future Sunshine 
Grove! 

All that day until midnight, and all 
the next day until evening, the gay red- 
and-gold band-wagon trotted through the 
main and by-streets of Pittsmith, im- 
pervious to the drizzle, impervious to the 
damp. It was like fireworks in the foggy 
jgloom, that bright and cheerful little 
cavalcade; it was like Roman candles and 
isky-rockets and gorgeous pinwheels, and 
on the appointed night, as early as six 
o’clock, the streets surrounding Twelfth 
and Locust were packed by expectant 
‘throngs, all waiting for the doors to open! 

Ah! Sunshine! Through green jungles 
glowed the yellow light from every wall, 
and in the blue sky of the ceiling were 
stars and moons and suns and dashing 
comets. The columns which supported 
the roof were pine trees sawed off at the 
top to the proper length. And there were 
tables for light refreshments, where frank- 
furters and sandwiches and ice-cream cones 
and peanuts and drinks, all without stint, 
were served free—positively free! And there 
was the twenty-four-piece band, and a good 
dancing-floor, and four slides for the chil- 
dren, and some swings, and a top-notch 
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A Clammy Town 


(Continued from page 77) 


moving-picture show, -with first-run pic- 
tures, the best to be had anywhere! And 
besides all this, there was Blackie Daw— 
Blackie Daw, with his friendly grin and 
his friendly personality and his saxv- 
phone! 

How he did enjoy himself as he stopped 
the dance to address his friends, the people 
of Pittsmith, in his good, ringing, old-time 
ballyhoo voice! 

Theirs for fun, he was, fellows and girls 
and kiddies! And the Jolly Jungles was 
theirs for fun, nothing else! This wasn’t a 
commercial enterprise; it was a place for 
the spirit of joy! It belonged to the people 
and to Blackie Daw, fifty-fifty, half and 
half! They were his partners. If he’d 
make a nickel, they’d make a nickel. If 
he’d make a million, they’d make a million, 
and they’d have fun every step of the way. 
Why make capitalists richer out of your 
nickels and dimes? Now, partners, here’s 
what he had done to be a good sport: 
He had given the Jungles a ten-thousand- 
dollar boost, and they could trot along 
with the next ten thousand. Five dollars 
a share, partners; and hurry up with it! 
We want to put in a carousel for the kids 
next week. Five cents a ride, and the 
profits of that puts in a roller-coaster, and 
the profits of the roller-coaster help put in 
the foundation for a six-story Joily 
Jungles—bigger and better and brighter 
than the Sunshine Grove you’ve heard 
about, and you don’t have to wait six 
months for the fun to begin! We've started 
it now, partners! Boys, toot! 

A jolly one-step, and the dancing-plat- 
form was crowded, and everybody was 
laughing, and the gay sunlight, streaming 
through the jungle walls, illumined the 
whole place with its bright, mellow radi- 
ance, and it was impossible to believe that 
just outside was drizzling mist and soppy 
dampness; and the waiters dashed madly 
to and fro with free drinks and free eats, 
and the children slid down the slides and 
swung in the swings, and the moving-pic- 
ture machines ground on and on in the 
moving-picture jungle. Say! You couldn’t 
get a better ‘“‘movie” than this anywhere! 
And the ‘“‘movie” was always to be free 
with your ten cents’ admission! Say, 
some Blackie, eh? There he was, circulat- 
ing everywhere, getting acquainted with 
his partners. 

Along about half-past nine, the members 
of the Sunshine Grove committees dropped 
in, singly and in groups, and stood in the 
background and looked, and saw what a 
good scheme Sunshine Grove had been. 
They conferred soberly and earnestly; 
and the next day the committee of the 
whole sent for Blackie Daw to join them 
at lunch. They kept a seat for him right 
next the chairman, but, as the time wore 
on, the damp chill seemed to strike in on 
them all, while business manager Walling- 
ford, looking at his watch every now and 
then, began to fume and fret. When the 
salad arrived, he could stand it ‘no longer. 

“Excuse me,” he grunted, and rushed 
out. 

The Jolly Jungles was only five minutes 
away in a swift car. In fifteen minutes, 
Wallingford was back to the committee 
of the whole, and marching determin- 
edly ahead of him was Horace G. Daw; 
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The waist of years ago The sheer blouse of today 


d Rub-rub-rub—fabrics had to be strong Washed the modern way—the Lux 
n to stand being washed with cake soap way—pure suds atd no rubbing 


Modern materials won’t stand the | 
old way of. washing | 


Remember the dreadful things we used to wear ? Now there’s a better way—the Lux way, that keeps 


s Sturdy wash waists, heavy enough to stand hard _ the daintiest things new—cleanses them tenderly with F 
4 scrubbing. Or else dark silks and plaids that were never a bit of rubbing. q 
C never tubbed at all! Heavy muslin underwear. ‘‘Dark’”’ 
- petticoats. Cotton stockings. Delicate as the very things it launders : 
But now—look at the things women wear even for Lux comes in light, transparent, fluffy, white flakes % 
y every day. Handkerchief linen. Crepe de Chine. —they dissolve instantly in hot water, and whisk up ; 
y J Georgette. Chiffon. Dainty colors. Shimmering into a wonderful lather. 
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| wear a. Fine silk hosiery. The warm suds, squeezing the suds again 
- daintier the better. Lux is unequalled for— ond again through the fabric. : 
; : ux dissolves so absolute that 
The old-fashioned rub-rub- Flannels Children's white Washable Satin three rinsings of clear 
t rub Sweaters _, dresses Collars and water will carry every trace of soap 
Blankets Fine Linen Cuffs out of the fabric. 
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nit mittens ace curtains gette crepe de lessly cl . It’sall 
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; Write for free booklet with 
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How to Be Strong 


-and Well ¢ 


T accept 
ill-health, low 

spirits, excessive flesh or 
unnatural thinness as a 
permanent affliction. The 
most stubborn ailment, 
nine times in ten, can be | 
overcome, and woman 
can be made to weigh exactly 
what she should — eastiy, 
guickiy. tnexpensively — 
without drugs —all in the 
privacy of her room. 

That's a broad claim. But 
1 can prove it. Lhave reduced 
40,000 of the most cultured 
women and built up as many 
more, in the privacy of their 
rooms—scientifically— 


Without Drugs 
I will ocnd you letters of en- 

do! from eminent phy- 

sicians ‘and tell you how I would 


If you have any of the foi- 
lowing derangements, run a line 
through it and send it to me: 
aes Flesh in any part of 


Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 


Physicians endorse my work Incorrect Walking 


a wives and ters are 


Poor Complexion 
y pupils 


Poor Circulation 


™ on’ t let writing a letter 1 
stand between and rd Headache | 
health, animatio pey 
anda Nervousness Irritability 
ay Me Constipati 
this subject is uppermost. Tell D. 
me, in confidence, Oats 


suffer from any of the ailments 
listed here, and I — “tell you 
how I can help yo 


Cocroft 
Dept. 42 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Rubber 
Garments 


For Men and Women } 
, Cover the entire body or 
any part Endorsed byfj 
leading physicians. Se ndf} 
for illustrated booklet. | 


Dr. JEANNE C, WALTER} 


Bust Keducer, Price $5 Billings Bldg. (4th Floor) | 
Chin Reducer, Price $2 fatrance on 34th St., 3rd Door fas 


FF. incram @ 
DETRONT, 
on. 


Use 
Ingram’ Rouge 


It gives the charming colorfulness 
of natural health. Safe for the most 
delicate skin. Cannot be detected. 
Daintily perfumed. Solid cake—no 
porcelain plate. Three shades. 50c. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


A cream to skin will like. Has distinct quali- 


ties that ecp the skin in healthy condition. Not 
like ordinary “face cream. leanses and softens 
perfectly. 50c. and $1 sizes. 


*“‘There’s Beauty in Every Jar.” 
Send us 10c. in stamps for our Guest Room Pack- 
age containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge 


in novel purse packets, ilkw: Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram's Perfume 
in Guest Room sizes. 78) 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 40 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 


and there was both a decided heat and a 
decided coolness between the two ex- 
perienced showmen. 

“Well,” was the greeting of Mr. Adams, 

“‘we’d like to talk business with you, Mr. 
Daw.” 

“I’m not interested,” returned the suc- 
cessful showman. “At twelve o’clock this 
noon, I had one thousand subscribers to 
the Jolly Jungles, 
and by the end of 
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his part again, and he did it with a vim,: 
He jumped over and shook his bony fist 
under Wallingford’s nose, shook it so 
close that it touched. “It was my original 
plan to put an indoor park in dripping 
Pittsmith. And it was me that got you 
here to promote it! You nudged me out, 

you cheap crook!” 


the week I’ll have 
them all.” 

“No doubt,” 
agreed Mr. Ad- 
ams, and it was 
strange to see how 
the clammy in- 
difference had 
dropped from the 


The Princess, 


A tale of the romantic lure of the 
South Seas, 


By Jack London, 
will appear in 
June Cosmopolitan. 


“Mr. Daw! Gentlemen!” There was 
a chorus of pro- 
yeu" tests from the 

committee. 


“All right!” 
howled Mr. Daw, 
and, turning, he 
shook his fist at 
the lot of them. 
“Tf I have to get 
out of Pittsmith, 
he has, too! I 


calm gentlemen of 
Pittsmith; ““ho w- 
ever, there isn’t room for two such proj- 
ects in Pittsmith, and we already have a 
heavily vested property. You are only rent- 
ing your place, and you have spent more 
than three or four thousand dollars. Now, 
how much do you want for your stock?” 

“Tt isn’t for sale.”’ Blackie Daw was in 
clammy earnest. 

“Yes, it is, you pin-head!” blurted Wal- 
lingford, his face purple. 

“No, it isn’t, you big stuff!” retorted 
Mr. Daw, and glared at his partner. ‘I’m 
having the time of my life with the Jolly 


Jungles! I'll have the new carousel in 
by Saturday, and——” 
“Shut up!” yelled J. Rufus. “ You have 


a price for your stock. Now name it! 

“Wallingford! Wallingford!” protested 
the marble-faced chairman. ‘That isn’t 
diplomatic.” 

“T’ll kick his shins next!” roared the 
business manager of Sunshine Grove, 
furious with the knowledge that Blackie 
was willing to desert business for the joy 
of building th> Jolly Jungles. “Now 
tell us how much that price was. Fifty 
thousand?” 

“Not!” vigorously denied the _half- 
owner of the Jolly Jungles. “I'll show you 
what circus methods can do! I'll show you 
what the people like! I'll hang to the Jolly 
Jungles till it’s finished! I'll make my 
share of it worth a million dollars! I’1I1——” 

“You poor boob,” interrupted Walling- 
ford, ‘“‘do you know how long it will take 
you to run your shoe-string into a full- 
grown plant? Ten years! And you'll 
have to stay in Pittsmith all that time.” 

Slowly the light faded from Blackie 
Daw’s glittering eyes. 

Ten years in Pittsmith! 

“Well, you'll have to take care of my 
stockholders,” he finally gave in. The 
point was not even debated. It was such 
obviously good business to have a few 
thousand five-dollar shareholders in Sun- 
shine Grove. Also, it was good business 
to whet the public appetite with the Jungles 
until the grove was completed. 

“Ts that all the concession you want?” 
inquired Wallingford, after a long pause. 

“That’s all,” grumbled Daw. He was 
moody and glum. “I’m not satisfied to 
give up my fun, but I'll settle.” 

“And that’s all?” roared Wallingford. 

“Oh!” Blackie had for the first time in 
his life forgotten the important term of a 
scheme. “No, it isn’t all, you mouthy 
grafter!” Now he was back to playing 


won’t dispose of 
my control of the 
Jolly Jungles so long as this big double- 
crosser is in your company. He resigns, 
or I don’t sell!” 

“But, Mr. Daw, why not stay and man- 
age Sunshine Grove, and 

“Don’t argue with me!” shrieked 
Blackie, and, jumping up, he smacked his 
heels together and his fists in his palm. 


“T never come back where I quit. That's 
flat! And Jim Wallingford goes. That’s 
flat, too!” 


Slowly the score or more of clammy 
eyes turned to J. Rufus Wallingford. 
That high-minded promoter rose to the 
occasion. 

“T’ll not stand in your light, gentlemen,” 
he told them, sadness in his frank and 
honest eye. ‘You have invested, and tied 
in contracts beyond recall, over a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars of ycur 
capital, and you cannot now draw back; 
so, for the benefit of all concerned, I feel 
that I should resign. I suppose there 
will be no difficulty in disposing of my 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock?” 

“T’ll take five of it,” immediately offered 
Adams. 

“Five here!” 

“Five here!” 

There were half a dozen offers. The 
gentlemen of the committee had seen, 
each for himself, the popularity of an 
indoor park and its money-making pos- 
sibilities. 

They settled promptly on the spot. 
When Wallingford had sold his stock, 
and the finance committee had finished 
dickering with Blackie, the partners were 
something over forty thousand dollars 
better off than they had been when they 
came into Pittsmith. Something in their 
mutual attitudes—perhaps in the relaxation 
of their tension—as they put their checks 
in their pockets caused the experience- 
chastened Mr. Adams to say: 

“Gentlemen, I believe you two have becn 
in collusion. Now, why, on a straight, 
legitimate proposition like this?” 

“T deny it emphatically!” declared J. 
Rufus Wallingford, expanding his chest to 
its full broad breadth of white waistcoat; 
but his round face began to turn pink 
and his eyes half closed and he began 
to chuckle. ‘However, permit me to 
call your attention to the difficulty a man 
has in collecting a proper promotion fee. 

“For a straight, legitimate proposition 
like this,” grinned Blackie Daw. 


The next Wallingford story will appear in Jane Cosmopolitan. 
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Virtuous Wives 


(Continued from page 91) 


“‘T don’t,” said Mrs. Bracken, rising in 
turn. She came and stood by her side. 
“‘ And the proof is, lam going to ask some- 
thing of you.’ 

“T will do anything in the world for you, 
Mrs. Bracken,” said Amy impulsively. 

“Will you?” 

you'll only be my friend! ” 

“T want Monte to marry your cousin,” 
said Mrs. Bracken. ‘‘Don’t do anything 
to interfere with it, will you?” 

“But—why—” For a moment, she 
could not get her breath. Then she said 
hurriedly, “‘Why, Mrs. Bracken, such a 
thing—why, I have never——’ 

“Don’t,” said Mrs. Bracken, looking 
at her, and, before that. clear look, Amy’s 
glance fell. “You attract him very 
strongly. I saw that from the first night. 
There is so much that is fine in him. I 
want to see him happy. He means so 
much to us.” 

Amy looked at her in wonder, and this 
time it was Mrs. Bracken’s eyes that 
turned away. 

Something caught her like the closing 
of cruel fingers across her heart. A sob 
rose in her throat; before something she 
could not see clearly. She caught Mrs. 
Bracken’s hand and kissed it. 

“‘T promise,” she said hastily; ‘‘I prom- 
ise I will do everything I can to help.” 


MonTE BRACKEN was to drive them 
back to the city. The afternoon had been 
so delicious that they had postponed the 
leaving until after dinner. The night was 
clear and sown with stars. Under the 
mellow region of the porte-cochére lamps, 
they looked, in their fur coats, like Eskimos 
starting on a hunt. Claire and her hus- 
band stood arm in arm, while the valises 
were stowed and the ladies bundled into 
the back seat and were smothered in furs. 

“Come again soon, pretty lady,” said 
Allan, running down to Amy for a last 
boyish hand-shake. ‘‘Fifi, you’re part of 
the family always. By-by, Monte! It’s 
been a bully time!” 

Amy freed one arm and kissed her hand 
to Mrs. Bracken, who stood on the steps 
smiling back at them. Between them, no 
further word of intimacy had been spoken, 
but, in the meeting of their glances, they 
knew that the compact of friendship had 
been sealed. 

The next moment, the search-lights 
swept over the low, vine-covered Colonial 
home into the pine grove and fastened on 
the white road ahead. 

“What a wonderful person!”’ said Amy, 
leaning back until the sprinkled stars closed 
over her. 

““Cleverest little woman I know,” said 
Fifi emphatically. ‘‘Only thing I can’t 
make out is why she has any use for me.” 

“Tf you’d heard what she said about 
you——”’ 

“Oh, yes; she believes in my repent- 
ance,” said Fifi, cutting in. ‘‘That’s be- 
cause she wants me to tame Monte and 
marry him.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” said Amy, 
after a moment’s laughter. 

“If she’d oppose me, I’d do it,” said 
Fifi frankly. “I’ve never yet done any- 


” 


thing anyone wanted me to do, and I 
suppose I never shall.” 

“Fifi, you’re incorrigible!” said Amy, 
determined to live up to her promise, de- 
spite her dislike of her cousin’s confident 
assumption that the decision lay in her 
hands. 

“Hello there, Monte!” said Fifi, pok- 
ing into the voluminous fur back in front 
of her. ‘Did you know that Claire is try- 
ing to splice us up?” 

“Don’t worry!”’ 

“Now, that’ S a passionate answer!” said 
Fifi gaily. ‘‘Don’t worry yourself. You’re 
interesting as a bold, bad man, but as a 
captive husband you'd be flat. You shan’t 
be spoiled—if I have to mount guard over 
you. I don’t feel a bit like going home,” 
she continued, sitting back. “‘Couldn’t we 
run in on Irma for the night. Friend hus- 
band’s off fishing—it ought to be quite 
cheerful.” 

‘“‘We refused to spend the night at the 
Brackens; it would hardly look right, would 
ite 

“Oh, no; of course not. Bother it!” 
said Fifi, who relaxed with a sigh. ‘‘ What’s 
Irma up to, anyhow?”’ 

“‘Crocodile-hunting, I suppose,” said 
Amy, with a laugh. “I haven’t seen her 
for a week, and that’s a sign.” 

Fifi started to say something and 


abruptly checked herself. After a moment, +1 


she said casually, 

“T suppose Andrew’s worried over the 
Mexican muss.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid so.” 

The Tampico incident and the conse- 
quent fall in Osaba shares, with the after- 
math of the ball in incidental bills, had 
been soul-trying. 

‘““When does he get up again?” 

*‘ Any time now,” said Amy. 

“Little spat over?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 


‘“That’s right—be firm,” said Fifi, with 


a nod. “Irma is right. When husbands 
growl nowadays, it’s usually financial 
dyspepsia. I say, let’s shut up—this is too 
gorgeous!” 

Amy, nothing loath, relapsed into si- 
lence. In the three weeks of her husband’s 
absence, she had no word of his plans. 
The day after his leaving, she had received 
a short, businesslike note, informing her 
of the allowance which he wished her to 
observe and requesting the total of her 
present debts. She had sent it—that is, 
almost all—and they had been paid through 
his office immediately. She had been sur- 


prised at his liberality—even touched by | 
it. There was, at any rate, nothing petty | 


about him. At least she could admire 
him. But that was all. There had been 
no further discussion. She accepted his 
decision as an ultimatum. After all, why 
discuss? They had never really talked 
openly to each other, and they probably 
never would. No compromise was pos- 
sible with one of his obstinacy. In a way, 
the decision was a relief—constant daily 
contact would have been more difficult. 
“Drop me first, Monte,” said Fifi, wak- 
ing up at last. ‘No; it’s not manners 
or etiquette—just simply moods, that’s 
all. If I were left alone with you, I’d be 
nasty.” 
Amy started to protest, for she was ap- 


As a Food 
For Children 


4) Grape-Nuts has long 
enjoyed popularity. | 
4] Its sweet, nut-like | 
flavor appeals to the | 
growing child’s appe- | 
tite,and itswholesome | 
composition of wheat 

| 


and malted barley 
make it a ‘‘builder’’ 
of highest grade. 


| Grape-Nuts 
is so processed that it 
provides the greatest 
nourishment in the most 

| compact form. 
It is easily digested and 
furnishes those wonderful 
phosphates of iron, phos- 

4] phorus, calcium, etc., so 
4) essential for health, steady 


nerves and keen brains. 


Grape-Nuts is attracting 
special attention these 
: days, for it is considered f{ 


by many astheidealblend 
4} of wheat and other grains 
and is thus in tune with 
the times as a wheat- 
Hi saver, while its self-de- 
veloped sugar, from the ff 
4] grains, makes it of added |f 
value as an economizer. 


“There’s a Reason” |} 


for Grape-Nuts 
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oosened teeth 


cause 


HE gums are the 
first line of de- 


And tender, inflamed 
or flabby gums be- 
i come positive sources 
of vital danger. 


The spongy gum 
surface invites the 


people over forty have it. 
nd many even under 


Use Forhan’s daily and 
have no fear of tender 
— the first stage of 
yorrhea. Nor of dan- 
gerous tooth. loosening, 
which accompanies 
Pyorrhea. Nor yet of 
prematurely flattened 
lips, which one 
certain result 
thea. 


On the contrary, 
Forhan’s will make 
your gums texture- 
firm and tooth-su 
No 
lecay will form 
below the gum line. 


scien 
your teeth. They 
will feel particularly 
smooth | i 


Forhan 
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FORHAN CO., ine 


All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
104 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Send for 
Trial Tube Free 


mM” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
body odors 


from perspiration or other 


causes. Does not smother one 
odor with another, nor check 
the normal functions. Spe- 
cially valuable these first warm 
days. Harmless, stainless, 
economical — a little lasts a 
long time. 
25c—at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum" is a Trade Mark regisieved in U.S. 
Patent Office. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


30c. and 55c. tubes 


prehensive of a /éte-d-iéte, but all at once 
she reassured herself with the thought that 
this would be a good moment to open up 
the subject of Fifi. 

“Why don’t you spend the night with 
me?” she said half-heartedly. 

“No! No! Communing with nature’s 
got on my nerves,” said Fifi. ‘‘Home for 
me!” 

They left her at the old family residence 
on lower Fifth Avenue, just off Washing- 
ton Square, and started up-town. Amy 


had come into the front seat beside 
Bracken. The car slowed down to a col- 
loquial pace. 


“Nice time to talk, don’t you think? 
Not sleepy?” 

“Quite awake.” 

“Yes; you always are,” he said, turning 
toward her with a smile. ‘‘And tremen- 
dously alive.” 

The slightest compliment, even the 
most obvious, from him gave her an in- 
stant pleasure. But to-night she feared 


| an approach to intimacy, so she began 


resolutely, 

“You knew that Claire wished you to 
marry Fifi?”’ 

“What? Oh, yes.” 

She hesitated, and then went on with 
some difficulty. 

“You would be very happy in your 
own home, with some one to work for and 
some one to help you. But I suppose you 
don’t believe in marriage.” 

“On the contrary, yes—I do very 
strongly,” he said quietly. 

“Then the most reasonable thing you 
could do would be to marry Fifi,”’ she said 
resolutely. ‘‘She cares for you, I’m cer- 
tain, and she has lots of the qualities of 
your sister-in-law—if she only had a chance 
to bring them out.” 

“Fifi’s good stuff,’ he admitted. 

“Then, why not?” 

“Why?” 

He asked the question as though to him- 
| self, and relapsed into a moody silence. 
Madison Square, with its calm, green 
pools of darkness, its beggars huddled on 
benches, and the high, fairy tower with 
its golden clock, was at their side; the 
great thoroughfare deserted, save for a 
wandering shadow, a flare-up of gasoline 
at a fruit-stand, and a late ¢ar switching 
noisily over the echoing stones. 

“Why?” he repeated. “Because I 
never do anything reasonable, I suppose. 
Kismet. I’m made differently or I started 
‘wrong. Even Fifi sees that; she wouldn’t 
‘change me. You must have realized that 

about me,” he said, turning to her. 

“T don’t know,” she said faintly. His 
head was in shadow, but she felt the 
luminous eyes looking down into hers. 

“They say a lot of nasty things about 
me, I suppose. If they only knew! I’m 
the one who pays. It’s seeking an ideal— 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp—the longing for 
beauty.” 

“You must have suffered,” she said in- 
voluntarily, “suffered a great deal. Is it 
worth it?” 

“Tt is worth it,’ he said solemnly. 
“And I am willing to suffer all again.” 

In all this there was nothing personal, 
yet every word he said came directly to 
her. She sank her head in the furs till only 
her eyes showed under the low brim of 
her hat. The light of an arc-lamp flashed 
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across his set lips and the eyes that burned 
darkly in the soft face—no; there was 
nothing tame about him. 

‘““‘Why does he say this to me?” she 
asked herself, held half by terror and half 
by a leaping sensation of joy. She sought 
to convince herself that she did not know 
the answer, but she did not ask the ques- 
tion of him. 

“However, there comes a time,” she 
said resolutely, ‘‘when you change—when 
you need other things of life.” 

“Perhaps.” 

““T’m going to persuade you yet.” 

He did not answer this, except to in- 
crease their speed with a sudden release 
that sent them flying up the avenue, past 
the married towers of the cathedral plung- 
ing into the blossoming stars, into the 
opening spaces at the foot of the park, and 
quickly into the quiet street. 

‘Now that all good things come to an 
end,” he said, turning to her, “I’m going 
to say an impertinent thing. I shan’t for- 
get those hours 

“Don’t,” she broke in hurriedly. 

“Those unreal hours,” he continued, 
“back in the days of Louis XIV. When 
I think of you, dear lady, I shall always 
think of la mode Louis Quatorze. If we 
could only live like that!” 

can’t.” 

“No; of course not.” 

He descended and helped her out with 
exact deference—no more—and opened 
the door with the key she gave him. Then 
he took off his hat. 

‘“‘Good-night—and thank you for this 
half-hour,” he said, smiling at her. ‘You 
have the quality of painting memories 
that last. . Everything about you is gentle 
and exquisite.” He took the hand she 
extended to him with a feeling of drowsy 
lightness in her head, and raised it to his 
lips. ‘‘A la mode Louis Quatorze,” he 
said. 

She went up to her bedroom with a feel- 
ing of happiness. She assured herself that 
he had not trespassed beyond the limits of 
a sympathetic friendship. She had shown 
him plainly that she did not intend to 
encourage a flirtation. She had kept her 
word to Claire Bracken, and the conscious- 

-ness of her own virtue gave her an ex- 
traordinary self-satisfaction. There was 
so much good in him—Claire was right; 
he would respond so wonderfully to a real 
home, to children, and a wife who would 
give him strength. How readily she un- 
derstood these needs in him! 

“Ves; he must marry Fifi,” she said, 
with determination. 

Toward morning, she awoke in a trou- 
bled wakefulness that defied all her efforts 
to return to sleep. The memory of Monte 
Bracken haunted her. How sympathetic 
they were, even to the unspoken thoughts, 
the moments of delicacy which each 
divined! 

“‘T must not see too much of him,” she 
said, turning on her pillow. ‘We under- 
stand each other too easily. I must be 
careful.” She looked back, in the light 
of her acquired self-knowledge, at the girl 
who, in the old-fashioned garden, had de- 
cided her life so rashly, so irrevocably, and, 
in the same revolt which had come to 
Andrew as he had faced the image of him- 
self on the night of the ball, she cried, “If I 
had only known then what I do now!” 


The next instalment of Virtuous Wives will appear in June Cosmop@litan. 
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+ Without firm gums 
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system. 
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How quickly 


Many an otherwise attractive 
girl finds herself a “failure’’ because 
of a poor complexion. If your skin 
is not fresh, smooth and healthy, 
or has suffered from an unwise use 
of cosmetics, see if the daily use of 
Resinol Soap will not greatly im- 
prove it. 


Resinol Soap is not only unusu- 

ally cleansing and softening, but 

_its regular use lessens tendency to 

pimples, helps to dispel redness 

and roughness, and in a very short 

time the complexion usually be- 
comes clear, fresh and velvety. 


rings out the real 
eauty the skin 


The soothing restoring influ- 
ence that makes this possible is the 
Resinol which this soap contains 
and which is so widely used for 
skin and scalp troubles. 


This same gentle medication, 
together with its freedom from irri- 
tating alkali, adapt Resinol Soap 
admirably to the care of the hair, 
for the bath, and for a baby’s deli- 
cate skin. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For trial size, free, 
write to Dept. 56-B, Resinol Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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in, I suspected it was on the matter I told 
you about. That’s all on the level, the 
stuff I picked up to-night. I’ve been 
trying to get that fellow Willar—only, I 
hoped I’d get him some time when he 
was with the man higher up in the gang.” 

We had by this time reached the side 
where Burke’s men were pulling out the 
plotters and the innocent indiscriminately. 

Burke plunged into the work of direction 
as a patrol-wagon with some more police 
clanged up. _ Following him, we wormed 
our way back into the place. 

There on the floor, only an old coat over 
his face, lay Willar, dead. 

If he had been only an emissary of this 
gang of food-burners, who might be the 
genius that was at the head? 

Burke joined us. 

“Sorry,” he apologized; “‘but you'll have 
to excuse me. They’ve got ’em all lined 
up outside. I must go along to the pre- 
cinct station to make the charge. I got 
orders to-night to hold .myself ready to 
go to Kansas City on a stock-yard case— 
maybe I won’t see you again. Was I right? 
Was my clue any good to you?” 

“Probably invaluable,” returned Craig, 
as we grasped hands, proud to belong to 
a fraternity that was beating down the 
most wide-spread and nefarious secret 
organization that had ever been aimed at 
the heart of America. “Is that all you 
know?” 

“Absolutely. Just picked it up to- 
night. I was going to ask time to look 
into it, but now I don’t need to. I'll 
leave it to you—with my blessing.” 

In a moment he was gone. But we had 
discovered that an attempt was to be 
made that week on the Lenoir elevator 
over in Weehawken. By acurious chance, 
the intuition of Ethel Lenoir had led, 
through the girl Maria, to a clue that 
might save the elevator. 

It was so late that we could do nothing 
more that night, but early in the morning 
Kennedy got in touch over the telephone 
with Captain Myles and poured into his 
amazed ear the story of our adventure. He 
was arranging for a fast motor-boat to meet 
us so that we might take up our search for 
the rumored craft with the hunting-cabin. 
Somehow the wires must have become 
crossed with some one who was calling us. 

“All right, Myles,” concluded Kennedy 
hurriedly; “meet you at ten with the boat. 
There’s some one else on this wire. Hello! 
. . . Yes; this is Professor Kennedy.” 

He talked excitedly for a moment, then 
turned quickly to me. 

“Tt was Bernice Bowne!” he exclaimed, 
“Ethel Lenoir has disappeared, and with 
her little Maria. It must have happened 
on their way home iast night. They found 
the car, deserted, on the Drive.” 

This was a startling bit of information. 
As he told of Miss Bowne’s report—of how 
Gaston Lenoir had sent out a general 
alarm, and of the police search, which had, 
so far, been without result—he packed up 
a camera with a peculiar lens. 

“Td intended to use this with Myles 
on the police launch,” he said, “but now 
we'll have to go down to the settlement- 
house first. They’re all very excited there. 
I guess they realize that some of them 
have been playing with fire.” 


The Star-Shell 


(Continued from page 84) 


Down at the settlement we found Avery, 
Langley, Lithgow, and Bernice Bowne 
very much upset over the news. In place 
of the undercurrents which we had ob- 
served the night before, there seemed now 
to be open recrimination. 

It appeared as though Avery was refus- 
ing to speak to both Lithgow and Langley. 
I did not gather at once what was the 
matter, but finally Avery let it out. 

““Seems to me you ought to know how 
to proceed!” he blurted out at Lithgow. 
“It’s my opinion it was some of these 
people down here that did it—for revenge. 
You know them. Besides, where were 
you last night?” 

Lithgow’s face burned with indignation. 

“T don’t know why you should accuse 
me,” he returned. “It’s you, as a matter 
of fact, who have tried to poison her mind 
against me. And then, too,” he retorted, 
“where were you, last night? And 
Langley—where was he?’’ There flashed 
through my mind Ethel Lenoir’s recollec- 
tion of a visit of Willar to Lithgow at the 
settlement. “‘Why do you question me?” 
continued Lithgow hotly. “I am not 
the editor of a paper like The Proletariat, 
which has already had trouble with the 
postal authorities. I tell you,” he added, 
advancing a step toward Avery, “I’m a 
better American than either of you.” 

Langley smiled cynically. 

“Tt merely proves what I have been 
telling you all along, in spite of the postal 
authorities,” he remarked quietly. ‘“‘We 
have alarger job on our hands than we 
dream of. There’s no use of our standing 
here, calling each other names. Why 
don’t we do something?” 

Lithgow turned to us. 

“IT know you won’t believe me, either,” 
he said, in a low tone. ‘“‘But when they 
accuse me of having pro-German sym- 
pathies, they forget. Of all of you, I am 
the most hated. They hate the English— 
the Americans, too, with a bitter hatred. 
But for me and those like me, there is the 
unforgetable, unforgivable hatred. A 
former German-American, now an Ameri- 
can—I am, to them, a traitor to the 
Fatherland in the hour of need. I stood 
for my new country, America.” 

There was a strange ring in his words. 
Was Lithgow telling the truth? Or was 
this merely his ‘‘cover?” 

Langley interrupted. 

““Since we cannot work together, sup- 
pose that we work separately,” he sug- 
gested. 

They parted, leaving us alone. I recol- 
lected the appointment with Captain 
Myles and glanced at my watch. The 
hour was rapidly approaching. 

“What shall we do about Captain 
Myles?” I reminded Craig. 

“There’s nothing to do but to follow 
our clue,” he decided. “Somehow, I 
believe that these things are connected.” 

Still carrying the camera with its pecu- 
liar lens, Kennedy and I met Captain 
Myles, and, in the speedy police launch, 
we began our combing of the harbors out 
on Long Island. 

In and out of every bay and cove we 
cruised, always on the lookout for the 
motor-boat with a hunting-cabin. We 
must have seen scores of such craft, but 
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none of them proved to have anything 
suspicious connected with it. As the 
day wore on, I began to feel that ours was 
an almost hopeless task. 

In the middle of the afternoon we 
rounded into the bay at Blackstone, where, 
at the head of the harbor, we could see a 
large fleet of motor-boats at anchor. 
Carefully we cruised down one side of the 
harbor, looking the boats over. 

As we were searching, Kennedy sud- 
denly leaned over and almost grabbed 
the wheel from me. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Watch that 
boat over there!” 

He had swung our launch around and 
was headed directly across the harbor. 
Ahead of us I could see at anchor a long, 
slim craft, built on speed-lines. It had a 
hunting-cabin. Even as we watched, it 
began to move out toward the Sound. 

Kennedy swung the wheel. The other 
boat veered and moved off more swiftly. 
It was evident that the fellow in it was 
trying to avoid us. 

We might possibly have overhauled 
him, for our launch was fast. But that 
alone did not seem to trouble this boatman. 
He acted as though he were anxious to 
avoid even being seen. 

No sooner had he cleared the line of 
anchored boats than we saw him, head 
down, rise and throw something overboard 
in his wake. Immediately, a white smoke 
began to rise from the water. 

““Tt’s one of those smoke-boxes,” growled 
Myles. 

As the white haze grew, it was evident 
that, under cover of it, the fellow would 
be able to elude us in the smoke-screen. 

Without a word, Kennedy relinquished 
the wheel to me and began focusing his 
peculiar camera directly at the foggy haze, 
which now spread out over the water in a 
long train. Back of it, wrapped in it, 
somewhere I could imagine the speedy 
motor-boat, taking advantage of the smoke- 
screen, turning and fleeing in a direction 
we could not see. His camera pointed full 
at it, Craig was snapping away. 

“Confound the fellow!” muttered Myles. 
“He has given us the slip.” 

Kennedy was, however, actually elated. 

“T had feared as much,” he returned. 
“This is a special camera with my best 
telephoto lens.” 

“What good is that?” objected Myles. 

“What good? Why, over the lens I have 
a newly invented ultra-violet-ray filter— 
cutting off the rays you see and allowing 
only the rays you don’t see, the ultra- 
violet, to pass through. The photograph 
will be very different from what you’re used 
to seeing, but I think it may show enough.” 

Pursuit was now hopeless. The fellow 
had made a clean getaway under his 
ingenious artificial fog. It was very disap- 
pointing, for I had hoped that, at least, we 
might get a clue to the whereabouts of 
Ethel Lenoir, if, indeed, we did not find 
her a prisoner on the boat. 

There was nothing to do now but to 
return to the city, and, at the laboratory, 
Kennedy set to work at once to develop 
his ultra-violet picture while I called up 
the settlement. 

There was no news. Lithgow was not 
at the house, nor had anyone there heard 


quickly you stop? 


Don’t wait for an emergency to test y your brakes 


HEN the unexpected happens can you 
count absolutely on your brakes? At 
the moment they are most needed will 

they act quickly, surely and safely? 


They are out of sight and for that reason are 
frequently not given the attention which 
they demand. Yet on their efficiency de- 
pends your enjoyment and safety. 

With so much depending on good brakes is 
it wise for you to neglect them? 

A simple inspection by your garage man will 
tell you definitely if they are safe. Perhaps 
only a slight adjustment is necessary to make 
them dependable instead of doubtful. 


If they do need relining you most certainly 
want to know it. 


Endorsed by automobile 
manufacturers 


The engineers of fifty-one leading manufac- 
turers, ten axle makers, and countless jobbers 
and dealers have selected Thermoid Brake 
Lining because they know its dependability. 
1. More material, greater service—There 
is over 40% more material and 60% more 
labor used in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than in any woven brake lining. 
This abundance of material and labor must 
mean longer wear. 

2. Grapnalized—An exclusive process which 
creates resistance to moisture, oil and gasoline. 
Under ordinary conditions of service, Ther- 
moid is impervious to any kind of moisture. 


100% BRAKE LINING 
Makers of ‘‘ Thermoid Crolide C. d C. 


3. Hydraulic compressed, uniform 
throughout - Every square inch of Thermoid 
is hydraulic compressed at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds. 

Because of this Thermoid is uniform all the 
way through. It cannot compress in ser- 
vice. There are no soft spots to wear out. 
It must give uniform service until worn card- 
board thin. 


The measure of Thermoid value 
These three exclusive features form the mea- 
sure of Thermoid value to the motorist—his 
assurance of longest, safest service at the 
lowest possible price. 

Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. 
He will show you Thermoid Brake Lining 
that you may see why it is so different, so 
efficient and long wearing. If he hasn’t Ther- 
moid we will gladly send a sample. 

Be sure to accept no substitute, our guarantee 
protects you. Thermoid will make good— 
or WE WILL. It is positively guaranteed 
to outwear and give more satisfactory service 
than any other brake lining. 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches: 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
Indianapolis Deeroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 

ndon Paris Turin 


Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Lim- 
ited, Montreal. Branches in all principal 
Canadian cities. 
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ings’’ and ‘‘ Thermoid Garden Hose’’ 


Brake Inspection Movement 


Prominent officials, leading clubs and 
organizations and motorists everywhere 
have endorsed this big national movement 
to reduce automobile accidents, by having 
all brakes inspected before the touring 
season begins, and regularly thereafter. 


Give it your support. 


watyour card tie 


Automobile engineers have proved that 
when brake mechanism is right and road 
conditions average, any car should stop 
at distances and speeds given by the chart. 


V2 means the square of the velocity or 
speed of your car; 10.8 is the proved 
factor of retardation under average road 
conditions. This factor decreases on 
smooth, slippery roads to 6.7 and increases 
as high as 17.4 on rough, worn roads. 
The chart represents the average condi- 
tion and other conditions can readily be 
figured by changing the factor within the 
given limits. 

Remember that your brake mechanism 
is not ‘“‘right” unless its brake lining has 
the ideal co-efficient of friction. The better 
the brake lining the quicker your stop. 


Thermoid 
Brake Inspection Chart 
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Tetlows. 


OU will never 
know how pleas- 
ingly different a face 
powder can be until 
you have tried 
PUSSYWILLOW. 

Is is the highest 
quality powder we 
have produced since 
1849 and this means 
much to those who 
know the Henry Tet- 
low quality standard. 

PUSSYWILLOW is 
soft, clinging, transpar- 
ent and has an extremely 


charming odor. Made in 
five shades, 50 centsabox. 


Trial Portion Free 
ora miniature box sent 
for 10 cents. 


Henry TetLtow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
600 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makes Plants Grow and Blossom 


Are your plants doing well? Do they show a luxuriant 
growth, with dark green foliage and highly colored 
owers? If not, they need food. Weak, scraggly plants 
are worse than no plants at all, while healthy luxuriant 
house plants, flower gardens, vines and shrubbery, are 
the admiration of allwho see them. RED SNAPPER Plant 
Food is the most successful article of this kind ever 
placed on the market. It is not a chemical stimulant, 
but an actual food wat ase to make plant life itself. 
in a few days after the first 
application. Sold in large 2-Ib. cans at soc. or in 124- 
Ib. sacks at $1.50. Florists, Grocers and Druggists 
sell RED SNAPPER Plant Food. Ask your dealer. If 
he does not keep it, send 25 cents for trial package and 
we will also include our flower booklet entitled “HOUSE 
care. AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and 
ulture.” 


EALERS—Write for Introductory Propositio 
NATIONAL PLANT FOOD CO. Dept. 2-13 
General Office, Eau Claire, Wis. Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 


| from him or from the others all day. While 
we waited impatiently, Kennedy continued 
to develop the plates he had taken. Final- 
ly, he emerged from his dark room, holding 
up before the light a plate. 

I looked through it. On one of his 
plates, at least, the telephoto lens had 
caught a strange face. I picked up a 
| magnifying glass to aid my vision. But, 
even with it, I could not recognize the 
face, though it was plain enough. 

“Palpably disguised,” explained Ken- 
nedy. “Yet, I feel sure that if I ever see 
the fellow in his disguise, I’d recognize 
him.” 

I continued to study the plate. It was 
indeed peculiar, like no ordinary plate I 
had ever seen, for the effect of ultra- 
violet rays is something totally unknown 
to the eye, though the sensitized plate 
catches it. 

It was now early evening, and twilight 
was approaching when the telephone-bell, 
rang. Kennedy sprang to it, and, a moment 
| later, turned to Myles and me. 

“The police have just picked up the 
| child, Maria Willar, over on the Jersey 
| shore of the river, near Cliffwood,’’ he re- 
| ported. ‘They are holding her out there. 
Walter, get a car, while I get ready. I 
think this will lead us to that bomb-cavern 
in the Palisades.” 

It was not long before I was back at the 
laboratory with a fast automobile, and 
Kennedy and Myles piled into it, Kennedy 
carrying a peculiar-shaped case. 

As rapidly as we could, we crossed the 
ferry and started up along the Jersey 
| shore toward Cliffwood. It was quite 
dark by the time we reached the town, 
| but we had not lost much time, and now 
| Stopped only long enough to find the 
| direction of the local police headquarters. 
| It was almost pathetic, the manner in 
| which little Maria welcomed Kennedy. 
| Evidently the child had had a terrible 
experience. So far, the police had been 
| able to make little out of her story. 
| Eager though Craig was to get to work, 
he realized that he must tactfully draw 
out from the child whatever it was that 
she knew. Gradually, bit by bit, Maria 
told of starting away from us the night 
before with Ethel Lenoir, of an accident 
with another car that had collided with 
them, undoubtedly by design, of the 
sudden appearance of a closed car, of a 
man, masked, who had seized them. 

As nearly as Kennedy could make out 
from her story, it seemed as though both 
of them must have been drugged, for 
Maria remembered nothing until they 
were taken from the closed car on a road 
between some rocks near the water. 

“Who was it?” encouraged Kennedy. 
“What did the man look like?” 

“He was dark,” struggled the child. 
“There was something black over his face. 
There were others, too,’’ she went on, in 
her treble. ‘‘They made us get out into 
the road, and then we began climbing a 
path in the rocks until we came to a cave. 
And, oh,” she added, her eyes widening, 
“there was more of the thing that burns 
there, too!’ At once I thought of the 
bomb-cavern. “They kept us there all 
night,”’ she went on, still in terror over the 
experience. “We could see out of the cave 
—there was a river, with boats, far below. 
All day they kept us. - But, this afternoon, 
while they were not looking, I found an- 
other hole in the rocks. I squeezed through, 
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but Miss Lenoir couldn’t get through. SoI 
began to climb. Then when I got to the 
top, there was no one there. When I saw 
a policeman, I ran to him. But I could 
not find the place where I climbed up.” 

Maria had begun to cry. 

“Where did you pick her up?” de- 
manded Kennedy of the policeman who 
had found her. 

“Oh, it was half a mile from the edge 
of the cliffs,” he returned. “I went back 
with her, but she couldn’ t remember the 
place where she came up.” 

“Do you know any road that leads down 
a ravine to the river?”’ asked Kennedy. 

“There are two. The nearest is about 
half a mile.” 

With the policeman, Kennedy hastened 
out into the car, and in a moment we were 
off, Craig holding litle Maria close to 
him, while he handed the peculiar case 
to me to carry. 

I understood. We must find the bomb- 
cavern. Ethel Lenoir was there yet, with- 
out a doubt, waiting the time when the 
burning of her father’s elevators at Wee- 
hawken would take place. Kennedy had 
been right. The two cases were inex- 
tricably connected. 

It was a steep road that led with many 
sharp windings down the face of the cliff 
to the river below, where there had been a 
dock. 

“Does this look like the place, Maria?” 
asked Kennedy, as the car came to a stop 
at the foot of the steep grade. 

“Yes, sir,’ she piped. “I mean, it 
looked like this.” 

It was rather discouraging. 

“How is the other road?” asked Ken- 
nedy of the policeman. “Does it resemble 
this place?” 

““Not much,” he returned. 
the kid is right.” 

“You were forced to walk up—over the 
rocks, Maria?” 

“Yes, sir—up there—I 

Kennedy seized the light at at the side of 
the car and turned it up along the cliffs 
above. Its piercing beam had scarcely 
penetrated the darkness when, from far 
up on the cliff, came the “spit” of a re- 
volver, a “ping!” and the light—bulb, 
glass, reflector, and all—was in ruins. 

Kennedy seized the case which I was 
carrying and began opening it as we all 
started scrambling up a narrow path in 
the rocks. Faintly there floated down 
what sounded like a far-off cry for help. 
Could it be Ethel Lenoir? Slipping and 
crawling, we made our way upward as best 
we could, Kennedy still’ working at the 
cover of the case he carried. 

“This is the path!’ trebled Maria, in 
excited tones, then screamed with fright. 

Far above us, a revolver flashed in the 
blackness, and a bullet clipped the foliage 
near us. In the momentary flash of light, 
I could just make out a figure disappearing 
behind a rock for shelter. 

It was too much for Myles and the 
policeman. “Spit! Spit! Spit!’ came a 
fusillade of shots from them, and answer- 
ing from the cliffs came others in reply, 
punctuating the darkness with dashes of 
light, but doing no damage to anyone. 

Down below us, on the shore, I heard a 
deep voice calling, 

“Hello, Kennedy!” 

Craig was too busy: to pay attention as 
we struggled forward and up, taking ad- 
vantage of every bit of shelter. 
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There was another cry above, shrill. 
Was it Ethel Lenoir? 

In the shelter of a ledge, Kennedy 
paused. From the case, which he had now 
loosened, he pulled a peculiar gun. As he 
worked at it, he jammed into the breech a 
huge cartridge, not like anything I had 
ever seen before. He aimed the gun up- 
ward and fired. 

From the barrel came a streak of light 
that described, mounting upward, a para- 
bolic curve. As it reached the vertex, far 
above us, there was a burst of fire. 

A blinding light cut the darkness. In 
its penetrating glare, everything stood 
out in sharp relief. 

I could just make out in the air a little 
parachute from which a magnesium flare 
was suspended. It was a strange piece of 
pyrotechnics—and ghostly. 

“What is it?” I asked, as Kennedy 
pressed forward. 

“A star-shell—they use them in the 
war.” 

We climbed hastily upward as the star- 
shell floated gracefully in the air above. 
The whole face of the cliff was bathed in 
its weird light. 

Then there came an exclamation from 
Kennedy as he pointed. Far above, in 
the light of the star-shell, we could see 
Ethel Lenoir, clinging to the edge of a 
jutting, jagged rock. 

And, crawling along the ledge, I saw a 
malignant form, his back toward us, creep- 
ing slowly nearer to her. 

I shouted. But it did no good. 

Kennedy jammed another cartridge 
into the gun and fired. Upward another 
star-shell sped. It was a desperate chance. 

The shell burst directly over the head 
of the man on the ledge. The force of the 
explosion loosened his hold. For an in- 
stant, he wavered, dazed. Then he toppled 
forward—down—down—— 

In the weird light we could still see 
Ethel Lenoir, clinging to the ledge where 
she had either fallen or been thrown. 

We struggled up. As Kennedy and I 
reached over to pull her back to safety, I 
felt some one push me aside. 

“*Please—Mr. Jameson—you will pardon 
me?” In the dying light of the star-shell, 
I recognized Lithgow. 

Together, he and Kennedy drew Ethel 
to the pathway, as Maria ran crying and 
knelt down beside her. 

“You—you with Mr. Kennedy?” mur- 
mured Ethel, catching sight of Lithgow. 

“T have been here all day,” returned 
Lithgow. ‘“‘Willar gave me some hint 
when he threatened me once. But I could 
not find the place.” 

“You’ll—forgive me—for suspecting?”’ 
she murmured. 

Maria Willar was weeping as_ Ethel 
leaned over and patted her golden hair. 

“Never mind, Maria,” she soothed. 
“Mr. Lithgow and I will take care of you.”’ 

Half an hour later, after we had for- 
mally turned the bomb-cavern over to the 
Cliffwood policeman, Kennedy and I, 
searching over the rocks on the shore, came 
at last upon a senseless, broken form. As 
Craig bent over and stripped off the dis- 
guise, in the light of his bull’s-eye I saw 
that the face was that of the ray-filter 
photograph—the pacifist editor, brains of 
the gang of food-burners—Langley. 

The next Craig Kennedy story, 
The Film Marder, 
will appear in Jane Cosmopolitan. 
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HE invention of the en- 

closed vestibule by the 

Pullman Company in 1886 
marked a radical advance in the 
comfort and safety of railroad travel. “SS 


The Pullman vestibule not only afforded 
comfort and safety to passengers passing 
from car to car, but gave added strength 
to the car ends, increasing the safety of the 
occupants of the car in case of collision 
or other accident. 


In addition, the cleanliness of the cars was 
facilitated, for no longer was the opening of 
the forward door accompanied by a blast of 
wind heavy with smoke and cinders. A 
further improvement was instantly recognized 
by the public in the reduction of the swaying motion 
of the cars when moving. 


When the heavy steel frame came into use, first on wooden and 
later on steel cars, it became necessary to strengthen the vestibule 
frames to provide additional protection, and the Pullman Company 
again solved the problem. 


This consisted of two heavy “I-beams,” embodied in the structure 
of the vestibule. In case of collision these beams take up the most 
serious part of the shock and in a large measure prevent one plat- 
form from sliding over another in 
a manner known as “telescoping.” 


For this invention the Pullman 
Company was awarded in 1917, by 
the American Museum of Safety, the 
Scientific American medal for the 
most efficient safety device invented 
within the preceding three years. 
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Penrod Jashber 


(Continued from page 48) 


made his getaway, but I’m certainly glad 
we went after him in time to save you and 
other business men in this town the loss of 
considerable money. Thinkin’ it over, 
though, I guess the credit’s got to go to 
the little man here.” He put his hand 
on Penrod’s shoulder. ‘What I want to 
know is, how the little man did it, and what 
put him wise. For one thing, it would have 
settled the suspicions of most grown people 
—this Dade’s livin’ at the Y. M. C. A.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Schofield; “that 
settled Penrod’s father’s suspicions—in 
oe mine, too. I don’t understand it at 
all.” : 

“That was Dade’s best trick, you see,” 
said Mr. Coombs genially. “And _ here, 
this young boy was the only one saw 
through it. It beats everything, I must 
say! Here’s a slick, educated swindler 
comes into this town, gets the confidence 
of some of its best business men, and gets 
invited round among a lot of its best 
families—” He paused, glancing thought- 
fully at Mrs. Schofield and Margaret. The 
latter sat in one corner of a sofa—the other 
end of which was occupied by Robert Wil- 
liams, who carefully never looked at her— 
and she was scarlet. ‘‘I better say right 
now,” Mr. Coombs went on, ‘“‘that those 
families aren’t going to be mentioned in no 
newspaper, and there won’t be no bother 
about publicity. But what I was saying is: 
It gets me how this Dade can come into our 
city and get by as far as he did and pull the 
wool over everybody’s eyes—except one 
little boy’s. How did he get on, when so 
many grown people didn’t? That’s what 
I come up here to find out, and I must say 
it seems about as smart a thing as I ever 
heard of a boy doing. But why did he do 
it? What was it Ae saw about this feller 
that nobody else saw? Little man, it’s up 
to you. Speak out!” 

The little man gazed about him, gulped, 
blinked, opened his mouth, and let it re- 
main open. All eyes were wonderingly 
upon him. The horrors fell from him; 
gradually he had begun to perceive that 
his position was not criminal but, on the 
dumfounding contrary, heroic. Great 
breaths of relief filled and emptied his 
lungs; his cheeks puffed with the air ex- 
haled. And yet he stood silent. 

“Speak out, little man!” Mr. Coombs 
repeated. 

It was a command most difficult to obey. 
Penrod had not the least idea of what the 
fugitive Dade’s sin had been. The talk of 
“forming a company,” “‘power to sell 
stock in advance,” and “cash the checks 
and flit” had gone far over the child 
detective’s head. Moreover, he could 
summon no recollection of what had 
originally led him to suspect the male- 
factor; in fact, his mind was far from clear 
upon the question of what his suspicions 
actually were. But he began to feel that 
this was a great moment, and he desired to 
live up to it. 

“Speak out!” Mr. Coombs urged him 
heartily. ‘It’s nice to be modest, but we 
want you to tell us. How did you come to 
suspect this Dade?” 

Penrod swallowed: he took further 
deep breaths. 

“‘Well,” he said slowly, “‘because——’ 

“Because what?” 
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“Well,” said Penrod, desperate, and 
hardly knowing what words he uttered, 
“well, he acted so in love of my sister Mar- 
garet I thought there must be sumpthing 
wrong with him.” 

There fell a moment’s silence of be- 
wilderment and then, as the brotherly 
character of Penrod’s alleged motive be- 
came apparent to the assembly, a slight 
but hysterical outburst of laughter on the 
part of Robert Williams was taken as an 
example by all the other persons present— 
except Margaret. Mrs. Schofield laughed 
—she could not help it—and Marjorie and 
Sam laughed because the others laughed. 
Mr. Coombs laughed huskily; the sergeant 
laughed sonorously; Mr. Paoli Jones 
laughed wildly; Mr. Montgomery Jones 
laughed in his beard. 

“Well, boys are just boys,” said the fat 
chief of police, wiping his face, “and I 
reckon this one’s made up his mind he 
ain’t going to tell all he knows. I reckon 
we'll have to give it up.”” He shook hands 
with Penrod again. ‘Well, young man,” 
he said, in parting, “if you ever do decide 
to tell, you come on down to headquarters 
and ask for the chief. We'll show you a 
good time. I reckon we'll have to take you 
on our detective force, anyhow. We need 
some like you.” 

These were the actual words of the awe- 
some man, words repeated far and wide 
in the boy-world for days and months to 
come, and quoted and misquoted to the 
complete overthrowing of any jealous or 
skeptical person who refused to believe 
that Penrod Schofield was “‘reely a de- 
tective.” 

And when a washed and brushed Penrod 
came out of the house, half an hour later, 
Marjorie and Sam were sitting on the front 
steps of the porch, waiting for him. Be- 
yond, the amazed heads of Herman and 
Verman could be seen, peering over the 
fence. Their eyeballs, unusually revealed, 
showed that they knew. 

Robert Williams and Margaret were 
seated in wicker chairs on the porch, and 
Robert was looking rather wistfully at 
Sam and Marjorie, who seemed fixtures 
upon the steps. But as Penrod came out, 
he brightened. 

“Here, Penrod,” he said; ‘‘here’s a quar- 
ter—if you’d like to take Marjorie and 
Sam somewhere and buy something.” 

Penrod declined the quarter. 

“T don’t need it,” he said; and he kept 
his reasons to himself. In his pocket were 
two five-dollar bills, one slipped to him by 
Mr. Paoli Jones, one by Montgomery. 

“Come on, Marjorie,’ said Penrod; 
“come on, Sam!” 

They rose obediently. 

“Where you want us to go, Penrod?” 

“You'll see.” 

Accompanied by the lady of his heart 
and by his most intimate friend, he walked 
down the path to the gate. Sam was un- 
able to contain himself. 

“My gorry, Penrod!” he cried. “My 
gorry, but I would like to be you!’* 

Marjorie sniffed in gentle scorn. 

“Ves; I guess you would!” 

“Poof!” said the outrageous Penrod. 
“That wasn’t anything!” 

The trio turned at the corner, and, ob- 
serving that they were going in the direc- 
tion of the corner drug store, Herman and 
Verman hopefully followed. 
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The Minute-women 
of New York 


(Concluded from page 35) 


of the children’s courts, organizers of 
women’s clubs, heads of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, wives of men 
high in the soldiery, superintendents of 
schools, teachers, women lawyers, doctors, 
etc. 

Beginning with Mrs. John F. Hylan, wife 
of the mayor, as honorary chairman, th: 
| list includes such nationally known womea 
/as Mrs. William Grant Brown, recent 
| chairman of the Biennial Board of the 
United States, and now president of all the 
women’s clubs of New York state and 
chairman of the Woman’s Division of the 
Council of National Defense of New York 
State. 

In this connection, a splendid plan of 
coordination has been arranged between 
the state and the city. In a conference 
with the mayor just before the appoint- 
ment of the committees, Mrs. Brown out- 
lined her work so as to avoid duplication 
of effort, and Mrs. Hearst has appointed 
Mrs. Brown as chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are the following: 

Mrs. Walter Alexander, Mrs. Mary Aus- 
tin, Mrs. George Gordon Battle, Mrs, 
O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. John M. Bowers, 
Mrs. Arnold W. Brunner, Dr. Josephine 
Baker, Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. 
Oliver B. Bridgman, Mrs. John S. Crosby, 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Frank L. 
Dowling, Mrs. Norman S. Dike, Mrs. 
Grace Dietz, Mrs. George Ethridge, Mrs. 
Ralph Easley, Miss Isabel A. Ennis, Mrs. 
| John H. Flagler, Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, 
Mrs. Grace S. Forsythe, Mrs. Henry 
Frick, Mrs. Julian M. Gerard, Mrs. 
| Charles L. Guy, Mrs. Walter W. Irwin, 
| Mrs. George Gould, Miss Anne W. Good- 
| rich, Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel, Mrs. Elbert 
| H. Gary, Mrs. Richard Hunt, Mrs. Alfred 


Johnson, Mrs. George Edward Kent, Mrs. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, Mrs. K. B. Lap- 
| ham, Mrs. William Loeb, Jr., Miss Harriet 
B. Lowenstein, Mrs. Sylvan Levy, Mrs. 
| Daniel F. Murphy, Mrs. Joseph B. Mayer, 
Mrs. John H. McCooey, Mrs. George B. 
| McClellan, Mrs. Lewis Nixon, Miss Teresa 
| O’Donohue, Mrs. James A. O’Gorman, 
| Mrs. Stephen H. Olin, Mrs. Ansel Phelps, 
| Mrs. Frank K. Perkins, Miss Georgine 
| Roberts, Mrs. William C. Story, Miss 
' Laura Skinner, Mrs. Charles E. Simonson, 
Mrs. Luke D. Stapleton, Mrs. Joseph 
Slevin, Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, Mrs. 
M.R. de G. Trenholm, Mrs. Martin Vogel, 
| Mrs. Calvin D. Van Name, Mrs. Henry 
Wise Wood, Major Jennie R. Ward, Mrs. 
Alexander Stewart Walker, Mrs. Henry 
Zuckerman, Mrs. Gordon Auchincloss, 
Mrs. Dominick Abbate, Mrs. William 
Einstein, M s. Nelson Burr, Mrs. Simon 
| Baruch, Mrs. Abraham Brill, Miss Mar- 
garet Daley, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. 
' Grover Whalen, Mrs. John B. Stanch- 
| field, Mrs. John A. Jackson, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mrs. William F. Sheehan, 
| Mrs. Thomas Hastings, Mrs. Robert 
Sweeney, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Miss 
Mabel Spinney, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
Mrs. Alice D. Menken, Mrs. Bryan L. 
Kennelly, Mrs., Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Morton F. Plant, Mrs. George W. 
Loft, and Mrs. Hugh Kelly. 
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Out of the Sky 


(Continued from page 42) 


herself and her vanquished enemies.” 

“Thank you,’ murmured the general 
somewhat confusedly. ‘‘When a man 
commands such men as yourself, Lieu- 
tenant Daveran, he can be assured of 
ultimate victory.” 

In the back of the room stood a tall 
colonel, arms folded. It was the chief 
of staff. The general turned and gave 
him a questioning glance. 

“Can we make an exception in his case, 
Colonel?” 

“Ves; let him be attached to headquar- 
ters here. We can use him and other men 
in the same category for our own work. 
At present, we’ve only Delattre and 
Rousseau really at our disposal, and it’s 
not enough.” 

“Excellent idea!” exclaimed the general. 
He turned to Daveran. “Does that suit 
you?” 


“Certainly, General. You're very kind.” 


The general showed a trace of emotion. 

“That’s right!’ he growled, “Be sure 
and thank me before I send you out and 
make you break your neck. But you willed 
it so. Now I must be off. Colonel, will 
you arrange the details?” 

After the general had left the room, the 
colonel turned to one of the tables and sat 
down before a large map. He said nothing 
for a moment, just ran his fingers over the 
map. Daveran stood by his side and 
watched the finger. In the midst of all 
the sudden commotion in his soul, there 
rose out slowly a violent dislike of this 
tall chief of staff. Not a real man this, but 
a soulless, parchment-faced mathemati- 
cian. And he disliked him all the more as 
he remembered now how the man passed 
among those who knew as something of a 
superman, a military genius, in fact, one of 
the silent, relentless brains of the army. 

“There it is,” said the colonel, lifting 
up his pencil horizontally on the map. 
“Le Breil. See for yourself. Now I’m 
having a shed put up there for Delattie 
and Rousseau, but there'll be plenty of 
room for your machine and others still.” 

With that, he went on to explain suc- 
cinctly Daveran’s various duties. Daveran 
stood there at attention and bowed his 
understanding in each case. But his heart 
was beating wildly. Already it was taken 
for granted. He was not to have anything 
more to say. Instead of going back home 
to fame and parliamentary success and to 


wife and family, as he might so easily have © 


done, he was going to jeopardize his life 
once more day after day, and this time 
under constant supervision. He could 
hardly believe his senses; it was too out- 
rageous. All at once his thoughts leaped 
up in a frantic, panic-stricken determina- 
tion to escape. How best could he appeal 
to this man’s emotion? What terse 


phrases could he conjure into a quick, 


subtle argument for his release? But 
almost in the same flutter of excitement, 
his hopes fell. Yes; before this man, so 
devoid of all literary sense and fine senti- 
ment, words would be of no avail. Facts 
alone would count with him. 

And now the crucial moment had al- 
ready passed. The colonel had risen from 
his chair. He extended his hand. 

“Now go down at once to the P. C. M. 
A. and get a machine—and have no hesi- 


tation in making them give you a good | 
one.’ 

Daveran saluted and left the room. | 
Outside, however, after he had taken a | 
few paces, he had to stop where he was 
and stand there, arms akimbo. Why, in 
heaven’s name hadn’t he kept his mouth 
shut for once—just once? 

At Le Breil a terrible gloom settled 
upon him. As Delattre and Rousseau 
warned him, there was work in plenty to 
be done, and often dangerous at that. 
But what was worse was the utter sense 
of isolation that settled over him. He 
became embittered. He felt that every- 
one had forgotten him, that he was simply 
some one’s slave, without a will of his 


own. And why? What was the meaning 
of all this butchery? Of course, war was 
necessary, but it was awful how dependent 
man was upon man. Just one false step, 


perhaps just one miscalculation, or some | 


minor factor of the personal equation, like 
a prejudice or an ill-thought-out theory, 


even one fa/se word might send thousands | 
and thousands of men to their death. And. 


this last was a terrible thing, so terrible, 
that only the experienced themselves— 
well, that was just the trouble in his own 
case; he had never had the experience, and 
he never would have. He had just waded 
out of his depth; war was for taller men 
than himself. And yet it irritated him 
continually as he realized what absolute 
reliance he had on the colonel. And even 
as he knew that each of the tasks set him 
was well thought-out and essential, so was 


II 
Lift Corns out 
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A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 


| corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 


he jealous of this man who could do such | 


perfect work so silently. It irritated him, 
but it also made the gloom sink deeper 


into his heart, for he understood that just | 
as he had become a weapon wielded by a | 


clever hand, so would he, one day, have 
to ring true. 

Then, one early morning, while he was 
up there in the skies, he caught sight of an 
aeroplane swooping down out of the 
clouds full at him. He gave a terrified 
groan and, ducking low in his seat, shoved 
the “broomstick” violently forward and 
dove away headlong, but toppled over too 
far and nearly fell out despite his straps, 
and so scudded upside down a long, horri- 
ble minute, clinging frantically to the roar- 
ing engine, only to find himself of a sudden 
looping up again into mid-air, and right 
there the goggle-faced monster sweeping 
past and shooting a stream of bullets at 
him. Then he grabbed the handle of his 
own machine gun and, squeezing the trigger 
wildly, again darted over, nose first, straight 
after the other, firing, firing, until the earth 
unfolded itself in trees and meadows, sud- 
denly leaped up and caught his swerving 
plane—and the doctor said, 

“Take away all those flowers; the odor 
will only nauseate him.” 

“Yes,” answered one of the nurses; 
“though I'll leave these tulips. They 
have no odor, and they were ordered by 
his wife.” 

He glanced up at the nurse and mut- 
tered feebly. 

“How is she?”’ 

No one answered him. 

And, a little later, when he tried to say, 
“T’d like to speak to my wife,” again no 
one answered him. People just went by 
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that for years to con.e will 
repel fire—and resist the ele- 
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there, at the foot of his bed. Now and 
then, one or two would glance his way and 
scowl sadly. 

He was lying in a sort of alcove with 
whitewashed walls. 

Presently it occurred to him that he 
was lying like this, in this hospital, op 
account of the fall—in spite of that 
terrible plunge through the skies he was 
somehow, still alive—yes; just at the last 
minute he had righted the machine 
little. But not enough. So he was lying 
here in this bed, just badly knocked out, 
just half out of his head, unable to moye 
a muscle anywhere, not even his lips, 

A troop of wounded soldiers, all freshly 
bandaged, limped past in the corridor at 
the foot of his bed. For some reason, 
the corridor ahead was blocked, and some 
had to stand there a minute. 

“An aviator,” explained the white. 
coated orderly, ‘‘paralyzed from a fall, 
So, you see, none of you boys have any- 
thing on him.” 

He tried to smile at them. He might be 
paralyzed for the moment, but he was not 
as bad as all that. And several of them 
were in acute pain, as he could see. The 
band moved on. 

Then the hospital must be near. the 
front. Of course. They couldn’t have 
| carried him far in this condition. And the 
| continual rumbling he heard was cannon- 
| thunder. 

That evening, he managed to make the 
| nurse understand he wished to talk. She 
leaned over and turned her ear close to his 

| mouth. 
| “Then my wife knows?” he whispered, 

“Yes; those flowers are from her.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“We told her you were wounded, but 
that your life was not in danger.” 

“Ves; that was right. You see, she’s 
going to have a child soon. And any 
shock——” 

“T understand. When?” 

‘Soon, in a couple of months or so.” 

“Well then, try and rest quietly now and 
get well.” 

Shortly afterward, a doctor appeared. 

“How is he?” 

“He seems much better. 
had a talk with him.” 

“That’s a good sign. And the X-ray 
shows nothing but a chipped vertebra. 
Complete rest and electric massage ought 
to set him up again.” 

The doctor was not mistaken. 

In the following days, the electric mas- 
sage unlocked one by one the cells in his 
body. He began to regain the use of all 
his muscles. Soon he was able to sit up in 
bed. Then several of his brother aviators 
paid him a visit. They showed him a 
photograph. It was of a man lying ona 
“stretcher, clothes torn and rumpled and 
burned in patches. Above the closed eyes 
there was a big gash on the temple, and 
the legs were charred down to two stumps. 
A rope about the wrists kept the hands 
from falling off the stretcher. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“The boche you brought down.” 

Then, while he looked at the p’.otograph 
again, all of them in turn tried to express 
their admiration of his courage and 
prowess. To loop the loop away from al 
adversary like that and come up on top 
of him was a feat worthy of the greatest. 
After they had gone, he lay back there, 4 


I’ve actually 


queer joy running in his heart. No one 
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would ever know now. And he could go 
back a hero—though a silent hero, ready 
only to do real work. 

A few days later, he was up and able to 
walk about the hospital and its grounds. 
A week more, and he would be able to 
travel back to Paris of his own accord. 

“You'll have a limp for a few months,” 
the doctor warned him, “but it’ll wear 
itself out with good care.” 

The day before he was to leave, an 
orderly brought him a letter inviting him 
toa dinner of French and English aviators. 
He held the letter in his hand for some 
time, then tossed it aside. No; he would 
not go. It would only mean his being 
called on for a speech, and—well, he had 
nothing more tosay—nothing. With that, 


he sat down at a table, there in the hospital 
writing-room, and wrote out his refusal 
while the orderly waited. It took some time, 


for he could not be sure that the letter 


might not be read aloud at the dinner. 
But no sooner had he handed the missive 

to the orderly and the orderly had left the 

room than he exploded with rage. More 


words, words, words in that letter—that | 


was all. 

Of a sudden, he hobbled over to the win- 
dow and threw it open. 
orderly as he was passing beneath. 

‘Give it back to me.” 

The orderly handed up the letter. Tak- 
ing it and crumpling it up in his hand, 
Daveran growled, 

“Just tell ’em yourself I can’t come.” 


The Little Days 


(Continued from page 65) 


enjoying their sports, into which I entered 
with zest, despite my mental aspirations 
and literary tendencies. But feeling I 
must receive a better education, the family 
made great sacrifices to send me to 
Madison University. 

I was not happy there; first, because I 
knew the strain it put upon the home 
purse; second, because I felt the gulf be- 
tween myself and the town girls, whose 
gowns and privileges revealed to me, for 
the first time, the different classes in 
American social life, and third, because I 
wanted to write and did not want to study. 
Thad lost all taste for schoolbooks. 

On composition-day, I undertook to 
distinguish myself by writing a “‘narra- 
tive,” as the class was requested, but my 
ardent love-story only called forth a kind 
rebuke from gentle Miss Ware, and I was 
told to avoid reading the New York Ledger. 

After one term, I begged my mother to 
allow me to remain at home and write, and 
she wisely consented. I took to my pro- 
fession with a new ardor and enthusiasm 
after that. 

My world grew larger with each sunrise, 
it seemed to me. People from Madison, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago began to write 
to me and seek me out. I was invited to 
visit city homes, and while this was a de- 
light bordering on ecstasy and a relief 
from the depressing atmosphere of home 
anxieties, it yet brought with it the con- 
sciousness of the world’s demands, which, 
added to those of duty and necessity, 
made a larger income imperative. 

There was continual worry at home. No 
one was resigned or philosophical. My 
mother hated her hard-working lot, for 
which she was totally unfitted, and con- 
stantly rebelled against it like a caged ani- 
mal beating against iron bars, while she did 
her distasteful tasks with a Spartanlike ad- 
herence to duty, doubting the dominance 
‘f an all-wise Ruler who could condemn 
her to such a fate. Like thousands of 
others in the world, she had not learned 
that through love and faith only’ do con- 
ditions change for the better. The home 
was pervaded by an atmosphere of dis- 
content and fatigue and irritability. 

From reincarnated sources and through 
prenatal causes, I was born with un- 
quenchable hope and unfaltering faith in 
God and guardian spirits. I often wept 
myself to sleep after a day of disappoint- 
ments and worries, but woke in the morn- 


ing singing aloud with the joy of life. .I 
always expected wonderful things to 
happen to me. In some of the hardest 
days, when everything went wrong with 
everybody at home, and all my manu- 
scripts came back for six weeks at a time 
without one acceptance, I recall looking 
out of my little north window upon the 
lonely road bordered with lonelier Lom- 
bardy poplars and thinking, “Before 
night something beautiful will happen to 
change everything.”” There was so much 
I wanted! I wanted to bestow comfort, 


He caught the| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ease, and pleasure on everybody at home. | 


I wanted lovely gowns—ah, how I wanted 
them! And tiavel and accomplishments. 


I wanted summers by the sea—the sea 


which I had read of but had never seen— 
and on moonlight nights these longings 
grew so aggressive I often pinned the 
curtain down and shut out the rays that 
seemed to intensify my loneliness, and I 
would creep into my little couch under 
the sloping eaves, musing, “ Another beau- 
tiful night of youth wasted and lost.”” And 
I would awaken happy in spite of myself 
and put all my previous melancholy into 
verses—and dollars. 

Once I read a sentence which became a 
life motto to me: “If you haven’t what 
you like, try to like what you have.” I 
bless the author of that phrase—it was 
such a help to me just as I was nearing 
the borders of the family pessimism and 
chronic discontent. I tried from that 
hour to find something I liked and en- 
joyed in each day—something I could be 
thankful for, and I found much, though 
troubles increased and conditions did not 
improve about me. 

Slowly, so slowly, it seemed to me, my 
work and my income increased. I longed 
for sudden success, for sudden wealth. 
It was so hard to wait—there was so much 
to be done. There was a gentle hill south 
of the house; often on summer evenings, 
after writing all day, I climbed this ascent 
at sunset and looked eastward, wondering 
what lay for me beyond the horizon. I 
always had the idea that my future would 
be associated with the Far West, yet it was 
to the East I invariably looked. My 
knowledge of the East was bounded by 
Milwaukee—the goal of happy visits two 
or three times a year. 

Sometimes I walked through the pasture 
and young woods a half-mile to call on 
Emma, the one friend who knew and sym- 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor — the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
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protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
ornationally. Itis also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c acopy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 
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Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. pu 
troubles, 


pathized with all the jiamily troubles. 
And Emma would walk back with me, 
and we would wonder how many years 
longer these walks and talks would con- 
tinue for us. I would tell her of my suc- 
cesses in my work, and she and her gentle 
mother rejoiced in them as if they were 
their own personal triumphs. Such rest- 
ful walks and talks they always were. 

Looking backward, I recall few morn- 
ings when I did not greet the day with a 
certain degree of exhilarating expectancy. 
Even in times of trouble and sorrow, this 
peculiar quality of mind helped me over 
obstacles to happiness which, retrospec- 
tively viewed, seemed insurmountable. A 
peculiar spiritual egotism possibly _ it 
might be called, for it led me to look for 
special dispensations of Providence in my 
behalf, and a setting-aside of nature’s 
seeming laws and regulations, as well as 
the violating of reason’s codes, that I 
might be obliged. 

Facing the deadly monotony of the 
commonplace, 1 always looked for the 
unusua' and romantic to occur. En- 
vironed by the need of petty economies, I 
always expected sudden opulence. Far 
from the world’s center of life and action, 
I felt that hosts of rare souls were ap- 
proaching, and, while hungry in heart and 
brain, I believed that splendid banquets 
were in preparation for me. 

What would otherwise have been lonely, 
troubled, and difficult vears were made 
enjoyable by this exalted state of the 
imagination. 

Such concentration of expectancy, of 
course, brought some degree of result. 
Unusual things did happen, and that same 
virile, vivid imagination magnified them 
and made them seem colossal confirma- 
tion of my hopes. The commonplace 
meadows blossomed with flowers of beauty, 
and buttercups and daisies looked to me 
like rare orchids and hothouse roses. Be- 


tween what really happened and what I 


continually 


expected to happen, the 


| world widened, existence grew in interest, 


| as the years passed. 


and earth palpitated with new experience 
Always I expected 


| more and more of life, and always it came 


| in some guise. 


Everything was material to me in those 
days—the wind, the bees, the birds, and 
every word dropped by my elders in con- 
versation which had a possible romantic 
trend, and all that I read in my favorite 
sensational novels proved fuel for my fire 
of ambition. Like most young poets, I 
sang more in the minor key than the majer. 
The first poem which I considered of sufti- 
cient merit tc copy in a manuscript-book, 
and which brought me four of the ten 


| dollars of my first check, was entitled 


““Two Lives.” 


An infant lies in her cradle bed; 
The hands of sleep on her eyelids fall. 
The moments pass with a noiseless tread, 
And the clock on the mantel counts them all. 
The infant wakes with a wailing cry, 
And she does not heed how her life drifts by. 


A child is sporting in careless play; 

She rivals the birds with her mellow song. 
The clock, unheeded, ticks away, 

And counts the moments that drift along. 
But the child is chasing the butterfly, 
And she does not heed how her life drifts by. 


A maiden stands at her lover’s side 
In the tender light of the setting sun. 
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Onward and onward the moments glide, 
And the old clock counts them one by one, 

But the maiden’s bridal is drawing nigh, 

And she does not heed how her life drifts by, 


A song of her youth the matron sings, 
And dreameth a dream; and her eye is wet, 
And backward and forward the pendulum 
swings 
In the clock that never has rested yet. 
And the matron smothers a half-drawn sigh 
As she thinks how her life is drifting by. 


An old crone sits in her easy chair; 

Her head is dropped on her aged breast. 
The clock on the mantel ticketh there, 

The clock that is longing now for rest. 
And the old crone smiles as the moments fly 
And thinks how her life is drifting by. 


A shrouded form in a coffin-bed, 
A waiting grave in the fallow ground; 
The moments pass with thcir noiseless tread, 
But the clock on the mantel makes no sound, 
The lives of the two have gone for aye, 
And they do not heed how the time drifts by, 


A clock always possessed a subtle charm 
for me and almost human qualities of 
companionship, and I can recall the sense 
of loneliness that came over me when, on 
rare occasions, our clock ran down or 
was temporarily out of order. 

Ofttimes I wrote four or five bits of 
verse (I called them ‘‘poems” then) 
in a day. Once I wrote eight. Unless I 
wrote two in twenty-four hours, I felt the 
day was lost. I received from three to 
five dollars for each poem accepted, and 
those that failed to bring me money 
served to supply me with weekly or 
monthly periodicals and also with more 
material things. At my suggestion, ar- 
ticles from the prize-list of objects given 
by editors to those who secured subscrib- 
ers were sent in payment for my verses 
(those which had failed to bring me money 
from other editors). A curious incident 
occurred in connection with this. I had 
accepted a half-dozen silver forks from 
one editor, and many years afterward— 
in fact, several years subsequent to my 
marriage—I discovered the forks were 
manufactured by the firm with which my 
husband was associated the greater part 
of his business life. 

The subjects which I covered in this 
outpouring of early fancies were quite 
varied, as will be seen by the following 
selections of verses written in one week 
while still in my teens. 


GOD’S MAJESTY 


I look upon the budding tree; 
I watch its leaves expand; 
And through it all, O God. I see, 
The marvel of Thy hand. 
And all my soul in worship sings, 
“Oh, praise the Lord, the King of Kings!” 


I look upon this mortal frame 
So wonderfully made; 
I note each perfect vein and nerve 
And I am sore afraid. 
I tremble, God, at thought of Thee, 
So awful in Thy majesty. 


I look upon the mighty sun, 
Upon the humble flower; 
In both, O great and heavenly One 
I read Thy wondrous power. 
And in an ecstasy I raise 
A song of thankfulness and praise. 


I look upon the lightning’s flash; 
I see the rain-drops fall; 
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I listen to the thunder’s crash, 
And find Thee in them all. 

In earth and sky and sea and air, 

Thou, O my God, art everywhere’ 


DEPARTED 


Love reigned king in my heart one day, 
Reigned with his courtiers three— 

Belief unspoken, Trust unbroken, 
And Faith as deep as the sea. 

And I cried in sweet pain, “Oh, long may they 


reign, 
And my heart be their kingdom alway!” 


But the courtier Belief slipped down from his 
throne, 
And died at the feet of King Love. 
[saw him falling, all vainly calling 
To the king and the courtiers above. 
And he struggled with death and he labored 
for breath, 
Till he died with a heart-broken moan. 


“But the king and his two noble courtiers still 
reign, 
And shall reign forever” I said; 
But lo, on the morrow, I wept in keen sorrow, 
For Trust in his beauty lay dead. 
And I buried him low, and I said, “Now I 
know 
How to value the two who remain.” 


But —_ drooped and died, and Love sat 
alone, 
And he pined for the ones who were dead. 
A king without reason, he reigned for a season, 
But his strength and his glory had fled. 
And no pain stirred my breast, and I said, “It 
is best,” 
When he tottered and fell from his throne. 


HEART’S EASE 


Give me work for my hands to do, 
Whenever I have a grief; 

There’s no other balm so good I ween 
For a wounded heart’s relief. 


And give me something to think about,’ 
Something beside my pain; 

And let me labor throughout the day 
With a busy hand and brain. 


From the flush of morn till the gloom of night, 
With never a time to weep; 

And then in the gloaming let me turn 
Like a weary child to sleep. 


As I read over the scores, yes, hundreds 
of these verses written those first years of 
my literary career, and note the memo- 
randa above them, stating the prices re- 
ceived and, on many of them, the periodi- 
cals wherein they appeared, I realize how 
much more exacting to-day are the re- 
quirements of all editors. Small as were 
the prices paid me (varying from three to 
fifteen dollars), I am sure no young writer 
to-day could sell so many verses of this 
type for any price. Literary standards 
are higher, and literary tastes of readers 
more cultivated. But at that time I was 
fortunate in finding editors who liked just 
what I was able to supply, and when 
urged by older people of larger culture to 
try historical themes, my first effort in 
that line met with ignominious rejection; 
and the last of the editors to reject it 
said, ‘‘Give us heart-wails—that is what 
our readers like; they can read history 
in books.” 


The next instalment of 
The World and I will appear: 
in June Cosmopolitan. 
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Avoid writing troubles with 
the always dependable CONKLIN. 
Its superiority is proven by the follow- 
ing facts: 
—it’s the original self-filler and still the leader, with 
2,000,000 satisfied users. 
—it is the only pen having the famous “Crescent-Filler.” 
—it has the strongest and simplest filling device. 
—it will not leak, blot nor drop ink. 
—it will not “balk”—writes at the first stroke. 
—it will not scratch—pen action is smooth and easy. 
—it will not roll off the desk—‘“Crescent-Filler” prevents it. 
— it’s backed by the strongest and broadest guarantee in 
the fountain pen field. 
—there’s a Conklin point to suit every style of handwriting. 


—-sold by leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and de- 
partment stores at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Try one today—and you'll never 


be without your CONKLIN. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
U.S. A. 


Self- Filling 

Fountain Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


“We Screened With PEARL Wire Cloth” 


“We bought G & B PEARL Wire Cloth because we were 


tired of painting, repairing and replacing screens. From talking to users we 
learned that it was the most satisfactory screen material on the market—as 
near rust-proof as metal can be made—moderate in price—handsome in appear- 
ance and long in wearing. And the result of our own experience shows that 
we made no mistake in choosing ‘PEARL’.” 


Thousands and thousands of consumers all over America have 
that identical story to tell about G & B PEARL Wire Cloth. Its meshes are 
smooth—don’t hold or catch dust, dirt or germs and repel rust because they 
are proofed with a secret metallic coating, the process of which is exclusive 
with Gilbert & Bennett. 


And screen materials that are offered as “the -same-thing” 
can’t be “‘just-as-good” simply because no other maker has been able to dupli- 
cate this wonderful G & B Product. Look for two copper wires in the selvage 
and a Round Tag on the roll and you'll be sure of the genuine article. It’s 
worth insisting on. 


Cail on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
if you're interested in screen material. Address Dept. A 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown,Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


G & B PEARL is made in two weight s— regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 


WIRE CLOTH 


METAL CAN BE MADE’ 
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a Break in the Skin’’ 


New - Skin is an antiseptic 
preparation for emergency 
use. It forms a water} root 
covering over the wound 
that protects it while it heals. 
15c. and 30c. sizes, all druggists 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


Cultivate 
| Your 
Beauty 


You can have a youthful ap- 


pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck and chin, ; 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, com- 
fortable feet. You can remove wrin- 


facial muscles — j 
have comfortable feet, all through ‘ollowing ae 
our simple directions. Thousands have done so. No no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for latest free book- 
letgcontaining many beauty hints and all about the wonderful work 
accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

7 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's \\ ork) 


LANGUAGES 


ing a tune—a.d aseasy.’’ Our Disc Records 


orrect accent and pronunciation until you 
and friends enjoy language study 1 


NGUAGE-PHONE METHO 


know it. 
LA 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguist:y 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
915 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th Screet, N. Y. 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 


Nurses insist on it after bathing children 
because it prevents skin soreness. For 
skin irritations of the sick, bed sores, and 
for chafing of fleshy people one box wi 
prove its extraordinary healing power. 
25c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 


Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 


{THIS TRIAL BOX FREE 
[THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 


The lights were dimmed. ‘The curtain 
rose. Cicely was in the row ahead, Herb 
on one side, Elbow on the other. 

Elbow was calm, casual, humorous in a 
way, whispering phrases that had been 
found amusing by many girls. 

Herb, the only man in what Henry still 
thought of as a *‘full-dress suit,’’ had a way 
of turning his head and studying Cicely’s 
hair and profile whenever she turned to- 
ward Elbow that stirred Henry to anguish. 

*He’s rich,”’ thought Henry, twisting in 
his chair, clasping and unclasping his 
hands. ‘‘He’s rich. He can do everything 
for her. And he loves her. He couldn’t 
look that way if he didn’t.” 

A comedian was singing and dancing on 
the stage. Cicely watched him, her eyes 
alight, her lips parted in a smile of sheer 
enjoyment. 

“How can she?” he thought. ‘“‘How 
can she?”” Then: ‘I could dothat. If I'd 
kept it up. lf she’d seen me in ‘Tolanthe,’ 
maybe she'd care.” 

The curtain fell on a glittering finale. 

With a great chattering, the party moved 
up the aisle. Cicely told her two escorts 
that she didn’t know when she had enjoyed 
anything so much. She was merry about 
‘it. Care-free as a child. 
| Tenry stopped short in the foyer, stand- 
‘ing aside, half behind a framed advertise- 
ment on an easel, his hands clenched in his 
coat pockets, white of face, biting his lip. 

“I can’t go with them,” he was thinking. 
“It’s too much. I can’t! I can’t trust my- 
self. I'd say something. But what’ll they 
think? She won't know. She won’t care. 
She’s happy—my suffering is nothing to 
her.” This was youthful bitterness, of 
course. But it met an immediate counter 
in the following thought, which to anyone 
who knew the usually self-centered Henry 
Calverly would have been interesting: 
But that’s the way it ought to be. She 
mustn’t know how I suffer. It isn’t her 
fault. A great love just comes to you. No- 
body can help it. It’s tragedy, of course. 
Even if I have to—to’’—his lip was quiver- 
ing now—‘to shoot myself, I must leave 
a note telling her she wasn’t to blame. 
Just that I loved her too much to live with- 
out her. But I haven’t any money. I 
couldn’t make her happy.” 

His eyes, narrow points of fire, glanced 
this way and that. Almost {furtively. 
Passion—a grown man’s passion—was or 
seemed to him to be tearing him to pieces. 
And he hadn’t a grown man’s experience of 
life, the background of discipline and self- 
control that might have helped him 
weather the storm. Al] he could do was to 
wonder if he had spoken aloud or only 
thought these words. He didn’t know. 
Somebody might have heard. The crowd 
was still pouring slowly out past hima. It 
seemed to him incredible tbat all the world 
shouldn’t know about it. 

The others of the party were somewhere 
out on the street now. They were going 
to a restaurant, then, in their ’bus, to the 
twelve-fourteen, the last train for Sunbury 
until daylight. 

What could he do if he didn’t take that 
train? He might hide up forward, in the 
smoker. But there were a hundred chances 
that he would be seen. No; that wouldn’t 
do. He must burrv after them. 


This Bud of Love 


(Continued from page 3.) 
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But he flatly couldn’t. Why, the tears 
were coming to his eyes! A little weakneg 
whenever he was deeply moved, for which 
he despised himsel‘. There was no tell 
what he might do—cry like a girl, break 
out into an impossible torrent of words 
A scene. Anywhere—on the street, in the 
restaurant. 

No; however awkward, whatever the 
cost, he couldn’t re oin them; he couldnt 
look at Cicely and Elbow and Herb and 
the others. ; 

He felt in his pocket. Not enough 
money, of course. He never had enough, 
He cou'dn’t ever plan intelligently. Ye 
he was earning twelve dollars a week. He 
had a dollar and a little change. Perhaps 
it was enough. He could go to a cheap 
hotel. And then an early morning train 
for Sunbury. 

He would be worse off then than ever, of 
course. The people who had talked would 
have fresh materia!. Running away from 
the party! They might say that he had got 
drunk. Though, in a way, he would wel- 
come that. It was a ort of way out. 

The crowd was nearly gone. They 
would be closing the doors soon. Then he 
would have to go—somewhere. 

A big woman was making her way in- 
ward against the human current. But 
Henry, though he saw her and knew ina 
dreamy way that it was Madame Watt, 
still couldn’t, for the moment, find place for 
her in his madly surging thoughts. 

She passed him, looked into the darkened 
theater, came back, stood before him. 
Then came this brief conversation: 

“You haven’t seen him, Henry?” 

I haven’t.” 

“Hm! Awkward—he took the pledge— 
he swore it—I am counting on you to 
help me.” 

“Of course. Anything I——” 

“Were you out with him between the 
acts?” 

““Why—yes.” 

“Did he drink anything then?” 

“Yes. He took Scotch.” 

“Oh, he d*d?” 

“Yes’m.”’ 

“Tt’s all off, then. See here, Henry: 
Will you look? The same place. Be very 
careful. People mustn’t know. And I 
must count on you. There’s nobody else. 
We'll manage it somehow. We’ve got to 
keep him quiet and get him out home. I'l 
be at the restaurant. You can send word 
in to me—have a waiter say I’m wanted at 
the telephone. Do that. And——’” 

It is to be doubted if Henry heard more 
than half of this speech. She was still 
speaking when he shot out to the street, 
dodged back of the waiting group by the 
curb, and disappeared in the direction of 
a certain bar. 


The senator’s cheeks and forehead and 
nose were shining redly above the little 
white beard, which, for itself, looked more 
than ever askew. The straw hat was fat 
back on his head. He waved a limp hand 
toward the enormous, brightly lighted 
painting that hung over the bar. 

Henry, a painfully set look on his face, 
sat opposite, across the alcove, leaned 
heavily on the table, and watched him. 

The passion had gone out of him Fe 
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was wishing, in a state near despair, that 
he had listened more attentively to what 
Madame Watt had said. It was like him to 
run out like that, full of self, the ears of his 
mind closed to the unquestionably, in- 
tensely objective world about him. Some- 
thing about getting word to her—at the 
restaurant. But how could he? If it had 
seemed disastrously difficult before, full of 
his own trouble, to face that merry party, 
it was now, with this really tragic problem 
on his hands, flatly impossible. 

And there wasn’t a soul in the world to 
help him. He must work it out alone. 
Even if he might get word to madame, 
what could she do? She couldn’t leave her 
party. And she couldn’t bring this pitiful 
object in among those young people. 

Henry’s lips pressed grimly together. 

‘Consider women, f’r instance.”” The 
senator’s hand waved again toward the 
picture. It was surprising to Henry that 
he could speak with such distinctness. 
“Consider women. They toil not, neither 
do they spin; yet, at the last, they bite 
like a serpent and sting like an adder.” 

Henry held his watch under the table, 
glanced down. It was five minutes past 
twelve. For nearly an hour he had been 
sitting here, helpless, beating his brain for 
schemes that wouldn’t present themselves. 
The twelve-fourteen was as good as gone, 
of course. He thought vaguely, occasion- 
ally, of a hotel. But stronger and more 
persistent was the feeling that he ought to 
get him out home if he could. 

‘‘Women—” The senator drooped in 
his chair. Then looked up, braced himself, 
shouted: ‘Here, boy! A li’l’ more of the 
same!’’ When the glass was before him, he 
drank, brightened a little, and resumed: 
“Woman, my boy, is th’ root—no; I will 
go farther. I will state that Woman is th’ 
root ’n’ branch of all evil.” 

Henry, with a muttered, ‘‘Excuse me, 
Senator,” got out of the alcove and 
stepped outside the door. He stood on the 
door-step, took off his hat, and pressed a 
hand to his forehead. Across the street, 
near the side door of the hotel, stood an 
old-fashioned closed hack. The driver lay 
curled up across his seat, asleep. 

Henry gazed intently at the dingy vehi- 
cle. Slowly his eyes narrowed. He looked 
again at his watch. Then he moved deliber- 
ately across the way and woke the cabman. 

“Hey!” he cried, as the man fumblingly 
put on his hat and blinked up the street 
and down. ‘‘Hey, you! What’ll you take 
to drive to Sunbury?” 

“Sunbury? Oh, that’s a long way. And 
it’s pretty late at night.” 

“T know all that. How much’ll you 
take?” 

The cabman pondered. 

“How many?” 

“Two.” 

‘Fifteen dollars.” 

“Oh, say! That’s twi‘e too much. 
Why——” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“But——” 

“Fifteen dollars.” : 

Henry swallowed. He felt very daring. 
He had heard of fellows and girls missing 
the late train and driving out. But the 
amount that had usually been mentioned 
was ten dollars. However—— 

“All right. Drive across here.” 

He bent over the senator, who was 
talking, still on the one topic,.to a small 
picture just above Henry’s empty seat. 


“We're going home now, Senator. 
You’d better come with me.” 


“Going home? No; not there. Not 
there. Back to the Senate, yes. But not 
home. If you knew what I’ve——” 


Henry led him out. But, first, the sena- 
tor, with some difficulty in the managing, 
paid his check. Henry would have paid it, 
but hadn’t nearly enough. 

The cabman and Henry together got 
him into the hack. 

“They are pop—popularly known as the 
weaker sex. All a ter’ble mistake, young 


Fannie Hurst’s 


next story, 


A Petal on the Current, 


will appear in 
June Cosmopolitan. 


man. They’re stronger. Li’l’ do you dream 
how stronger—how great—how more 
stronger they are. Curious about words. 
At times, one commands them with ease. 
Other times, they elude one. Words are 
more tricky—few suspect—but women al- 
lure us only to destroy us. Women 4 

Before the cab rolled across the Rush 
Street bridge on its long journey to the 
northward, he was asleep. 


It was ha'f-past two in the morning 
when a hack drawn by weary horses drew 
up at the porte-cochére of the old Dexter 
Smith place in Sunbury. 

The cabman lumbered down and opened 
the door. A youth, nervously wide-awake, 
leaped out. Then followed this_ brief 
conversation: 

“Help me carry him up, please.” 

““You’d better pay me first. Fifteen 
dollars.” 

“T'll do that afterward.” 

“T’ll take it now.” 

“T tell you I’m going to get it.” 

“You mean you haven’t got it?” 

on me.” 

“Well, look here——”’ 

“Sh. You'll wake the whole house up. 
You’ve simply got to wait until I get home. 
You needn’t worry. I’m going to pay you.” 

“You'd better. Say, he’d ought to have 
it on him.” 

“We're not going into his pockets. 
Now, you do as I tell you.” 

Together they lifted him out. 

Henry looked up at the door. Madame 
Watt—somebody—had left the outside 
light burning. Doubtless the thing to do 
was just to ring the bell. 

He brushed the cabman aside. The sen- 
ator was such a little man, so pitifully 
slender and light! And Henry himself was 
supple and strong. He took the little old 
gentleman up in his ar »s and carried him 
up the steps. And once again, in the course 
of this strange night, his eyes filled. 

But not for himself, this time. Henry’s 
gift of insight, while it was now, and for 
many years to come would be, fitful, er- 
ratic, coming and going with his intensely 
varied moods, was none the less a real, at 
times a great gift. And I think he 
glimpsed now, through the queer, confusing 
mists of thought, something of the gro- 
tesque tragedy that runs, like red and 
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black threads, through the fabric of many 
human lives. 

The senator had been a famous man. 
And now he was just—this. Here in 
Henry’s arms, inert. 

“Ring the bell, will you?” said Henry 
shortly. 

There was a light step within. The lock 
turned; the door swung open, and Cicely 
stood there. She was wrapped about in a 
wonderful soft garment of blue. . She was 
pale. And her hair was all down, rippling 
about her shoulders and (when she stepped 
quickly back out of the cabman’s vision) 
down her back below the waist. 

He carried his burden in, and she quickly 
closed the door. 

“Has anybody seen? Does anybody 
know?” she asked, in a whisper. 

He leaned back against the wall. 

““No; nobody—but you——” 

“T’ve been sitting up, watching. I was 
so afraid aunt might ” 

‘Then you know?” 

“*Know?? Why—tell me, do you think 
you can carry him to his room?” 

““Me? Oh,easy! Just look!” 

“Then come. Quickly. Keep very 
quiet.” 

Slowly, painstakingly, he followed her 
up the stairs and along the upper hall to an 
open door. 

“Wait,” she whispered. 
turn on the light.” 

He laid the limp figure on the bed. Out- 
side, in the still night, the horses stirred and 
stamped. A voice—the cabman’s—cried, 

“Whoa there, you! Whoa!” 

Cicely turned with a start. 

“Oh, why can’t he keep still? You— 
you’d better go. I don’t know why you're 
so kind. Those others would never i 

‘Please! You do know!” 

This remark appeared to add to her 
distress. She made a quick little gesture. 

‘Oh, no; I don’t mean—not that I want 
you to——” 

“Not so loud. Quick! Please go!” 

“But it’s so terribly hard for you! I 
can’t bear—I can’t bear to think of your 
having to— People just mustn’t know 
about it, that’ all! We’ve got to do some- 
thing. She mustn’t— You see, I love 
you, and——” 

Their eyes met. 

A deep, dominating voice came from the 
doorway. 

“You had better go to your room, 
Cicely,” it said. 

They turned like guilty children. Cicely 
flushed, then quietly went. 

Madame was a strange spectacle. She 
wore a quilted maroon robe, which she held 
clutched together at her throat. Most of 
the hair, that was usually piled and coiled 
about her head, had vanished; what little 
remained was surprisingly gray and was 
twisted up in front and over the ears in 
curl-papers of the old-fashioned kind. 

Henry lowered his gaze; it seemed indeli- 
cate to look at her. He discovered then 
that he had put on his hat, and took 
it off with a low, wholly nervous laugh that 
was as surprising to himself as it certainly 
was, for a moment, to Madame Watt, who 
surveyed him under knit brows before 
centering her attention on the unconscious 
figure on the bed. 

“We owe you a great deal,’ she said 
then. “It was awkward enough. But it 
might have been a disaster. You've saved 
us from that.” 
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Retains That “Just- Picked” ~ 


Flavor of Freshness 


OLD AIR, only, does not preserve the flavor and freshness of 
‘& perishable foods. The air must be dry. To keepit dry itmust 
circulate rapidly through the food chambers. The drain must 

work perfectly and be strictly sanitary. All of these requirements 
are fulfilled in the the special design and 


construction 
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HON REFRIGER 


If mere coldness was all that was required, the Bohn maintains a 
lower temperature than other refrigerators with equal or smaller ice 
consumption. Bohn special efficiency features have been famous 
for years. They have “sold” the Bohn Syphon System to the 
great American Railroads, to the Pullman Company and to the best 
residences, hotels, clubs, etc. 


Visit Me Bohn dealer in your city and let him demonstrate the economy and 
sati faction in using a Bohn in your home. If you wish we wi'l mail you 
interesting literature and the name of the Bohn dealer nearest you. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Also Makers of Bohn Sanitor Tables—$6.50 and up—St. Paul. 


1412 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

53 West 42nd Street 68 E. Washington Street 

THAN-DOHRMANN CO., San Francisco PARMALEE-DOHRMANN Les Angeles 


DRAWING 


Leading illustrators and commercial artists are frequently paid this much, 
and more, for single pictures or designs,—and their work is eagerly sought. 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions of, dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. If you like to draw, develop 
rows talent into a high-salaried ability. Learn in your spare time by the 
Federal” home-st Ee method,—a Course endorsed by artists and illustrators of 
national repute. asy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for “Your 
Future,” a beautiful new s6-page book every ambitious young man and woman 
should read. Free for the asking. 
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Pajamas Night Shirts 
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“Oh, it was nothing,” murmured Henry, 
blushing. 

‘Are you sure no one saw? You didn’t 
take him to the station?” 

“No. We drove straight out.’ 

“Hm. When you came, aid 5 you ring 
our bell?” 
“Me? 
but Ks 

Yes?” 

“‘She—your—Miss 

“Do you mean Cicely?” 

“Yes. She opened the door.” 

Madame frowned again. — 

“But what on earth——” 

Henry interrupted, looking up at her 
now. 

“Tl tell you. I know. I can see it. 
And somebody’s got to tell you.” 

Madame \ooked mystified. 

“She couldn’t bear to have you know. 
She was afraid you 

Madame raised her free hand. 

won’t go into that.” 

“But we must. It was your temper she 
was——” 

““We won’t—— 

“You must listen! Can’t you see the 
dread she lives under—the fear that you'll 
forget yourself and people will know? 
And can’t you see what it drives—him— 
to? I heard him talk when he was telling 


Why, no! I was going to, 


” 


” 


his real thoughts. I know.” 
“Oh, you do!” 
“Ves; I know. And I know this town. 


They're very conservative. They watch 
new people. They’re watching you. Like 
cats. And they’ll gossip. I know that, too. 
I’ve suffered from it. Things that aren’t 
so. But what do they care? They’d spoil 
your whole life—like that!—and go to the 
country club early to get the best dances. 
Oh, I know, I tell you. You’ve got to be 
careful. Or they’ll find out, and they 
won’t stop till they’ve hounded you out of 
town, and driven him to—this—for good, 
and broken her—your niece’s—heart.” 

He stopped, out of breath. 

The fire that had flamed from his eyes 
died down, leaving them like gray ashes. 
Confusion smote him. He shifted his feet, 
turned his hat round and round between ~ 
his hands. What—what—had he been 
saying? Then he heard her voice, saying 
only this: 

“Tn a way—in a way—you have a right 
—God knows it won’t— So much at 
stake— Perhaps it had to be said 

He felt that he had better retreat. 
Emotions were rising, and he was gulping 
them down. He knew now that he 
couldn’t speak again—not a word. 

She stood aside. 

“Tt was very good of you,” she said. 

But he rushed past her and down the 
stairs. 


Humphrey Weaver, when he awoke in 
the morning, remembered dimly his tem- 
peramental young partner and roommate, 
a disheveled, rather wild figure, bending 
over him, shaking him, and saying, ‘‘Gim- 
me fifteen dollars! I’ll explain to-morrow. 
Gosh, but I’m a wreck! You’ve no idea!” 

And he remembered drawing to him the 
chair on which his clothes were piled and 
fumbling in various pockets for money. 

When Henry awoke at ten, he found 
himself alone in the rooms. The warm 
sunshine was streaming in; the university 
clock was booming out the hour. Then the 
mellow church-bells set up their stately 
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ringing. He lay for a time, drowsily listen- 
ing. Then the bells brought recollections. 
Madame Watt and Cicely and often the 
senator attended the First Presbyterian 
Church. Right across the alley, facing on 
Filbert Avenue. 

He sprang out of bed. Dressed hur- 
riedly in high collar, Ascot tie, very new 
frock coat, and striped trousers, got a 
new silk hat from its pasteboard box on 
a shelf, and smoothed it on his sleeve. 

He had to go to church. No other 
course was thinkable. If only to sit where 
he could catch a glimpse now and then 
of her profile. 

He heard a knock down-stairs, but at 
first ignored it. No one would be coming 
here of a Sunday morning. Finally, he 
went down. 

There, on the step, immaculately 
dressed, rather weary-looking, with dark 
areas under red eyes, stood Senator Watt. 

“How do you do?” said he, with dignity. 

‘““Won’t you come in?” said Henry. 

They mounted the stairs. The senator 
sat stiffly on a small chair. Henry took the 
piano-stool. 

“T understand that you did me a very 
great service last night, Mr. Calverly.” 

“Oh, no,” Henry managed to say, in a 
mumbling voice, throwing out his hands. 
‘No; it wasn’t really anything at all.” 

“You will please tell me what it cost.” 

‘“‘Oh—why—well, fifteen dollars.” 

The senator counted out the money. 

“You have placed me greatly in your 
debt, Mr. Calverly. I hope that I may 
some day repay you.” 

“Oh, no! You see——” 

Silence fell upon them. The senator rose 
to go. 

“Drink,” he remarked then, “is an 
unmitigated evil. Never surrender to it.” 
“T really don’t drink at all, Senator.”’ 

“Good! Don’t doit. Life is more com- 
plex than a young man of your age can 
perceive. At best, it is a bitter struggle. 
Evil habits are a handicap. They aggra- 
vate every problem. Good-day. We shall 
see you soon again at the house, I trust.” 

Henry, moved, looked after him as he 
walked almost briskly away—an erect, 
precise little man. Then Henry went to 
church. 

Herb De Casselles ushered him to a seat. 
He could just see Cicely. He thought she 
looked very sad. Yet she sang brightly in 
the hymns. And after the benedictions, 
when Herb and Elbow and Dex Smith 
crowded about her in the aisle, she smiled 
quite as usual, and made her quick, eager 
Frenchy gestures. 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. 
Had he been living through a dream— 
a tragic sort of dream? . 

He made his way, between pews, to a 
side door and hurried out. He couldn’t 
speak to a soul—not now. He walked 
blindly, very fast, down to Chestnut Ave- 
nue, over to Simpson Street, then up 
toward the stores and shops. 

Humphrey had a way of working at the 
office Sundays. He decided to go there. 


There was the matter of the fifteen dollars. 
And Humphrey would expect him for their 
usual Sunday dinner at Stanley’s restau- 
rant. 

He was passing Stanley’s now. Next 
came Donovan’s drug store. Next beyond 
that, Swanson’s flower shop. 

A carriage—a victoria—rolled softly by 
on rubber tires. Silver jingled on the 
harness of the two black horses. Two men 
in plum-colored livery sat like wooden 
things on the box. On the rear seat were 
Madame Watt and Cicely. 

The carriage drew up before Swanson’s. 
Madame Watt got heavily out and went 
into the shop. Cicely had turned. She 
was waving her hand. 

Henry found his vision suddenly blurred. 
Then he was standing by the carriage, and 
Cicely was speaking, leaning over close to 
him so that the men couldn’t hear. 

“Tt was dreadful the way I let you go! 
I didn’t even say good-night. And all the 
time I wanted you to know——” 

He couldn’t speak. He stared at her, 
lips compressed, his temples pounding. 
She seemed to be smiling faintly. 

““We—we might say good-night now.” 

He heard her say that. 

She thought he shivered. Then he said 
huskily, 

“J—I’ve wanted to call you—to call 


There was a silence. She whispered, 

“‘T think I’ve wanted you to.” 

He had rested a hand on the plum up- 
holstery beside her. In some way it 
touched hers, clasped it, gripped it fever- 
ishly. The color came rushing to his face. 
And to hers. 

He saw, through a blinding mist, that 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Ci—Cicely, you don’t—you can’t mean 
—that you, too——” 

“Please, Henry! Not here. Not now.” 

They glanced up the street and down. 

“Come this afternoon,” she breathed. 

“They'll be there.” 

“Come early. Two o’clock. We'll take 
a walk.” 

“Oh—Cicely!” 

Henry!” 

Their hands were locked together until 
madame came out. 

The carriage rolled away. 

Henry—it seemed to himself—reeled 
dizzily along Simpson Street to the stair- 
way that you climbed to get to the Gleaner 
office. 

And all along this street of his struggles, 
his failures, his one or two successes, his 
dreams, the dingy, two-story buildings 
laughed and danced and cheered about 
him, with him, for him—Hemple’s meat 
market, Berger’s grocery, Swanson’s, Don- 
ovan’s. Schultz & Schwartz’s barber shop, 
Stanley’s, the Sunbury National Bank, 
the post-office—all reeled jubilantly with 
him in the ecstasy of young love. 

And this, I think, was the moment in 
which Henry Calverly began life. 


The next Henry Calverly s‘ory, What’s Money? 
will appear in Jane Cosmopolitan. 


NoTICE TO SuBSCRIBERS—If your copy of Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly on 
the roth of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays in the operating of the mail-trains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non-arrival on the toth, our subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by that time it will probably be in their hands. 


The Oriental Store 


Panama Hats 


Model No. C 435, Price Prepaid $7 


weave, woven especially to our 
order under the proper atmos- 
pheric conditions necessary 
for the production of the finest hats 
procurable. 

Imported by us direct from the 
native weavers and developed by the 
Vantine designers into fashionable 
models that are stylish and moder- 
ately priced. 

Included are hats of drooping brim 
to cast coqling shadows, hats with 
saucy upward roll to disclose shining 
coils of Milady’s hair, hats that are 
shaped and trimmed to be in perfect 
accord with semi-dress of spring and 
summer, and hats for general outing 
wear. 

Sold by mail with Vantine’s assur- 
ance of complete satisfaction, or the 
prompt and cheerful refund of the 
purchase price. 

Write for FREE Catalogue 
of Our Latest Importations 

You will be delighted with the many dis- 
tinctive and individual oriental articles it 


illustrates and de- 
scribes. Included 


P ANAMA HATS, of fine, tight 


Perfumery — and 
Toilet Requisites, 
Stationery, Tea 
Sets, Oriental 


Delicacies, Chi- 
nese Rattan Fur- 
niture, Screens, 
Lamps, China- 
ware, Rugs, and 
hundreds of at- 
tractive oriental 
novelties for per- 
sonal use, for the 
home, for gifts, 
etc. Write today—your name and address 
on a postal will do. Address Department 8. 


-A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Ine- 
Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, 
New York 
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TALCUM 
fragrant with 


MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME. 
ROUGE 


scented with 


MARY GARDEN 
PERFUME 
in dainty vanity case with 
puff and mirror - 50 cents 
‘Rgaud 
14 RUE DE LA PAIX ~ PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NY. 
Sole Distributors 


NAIL POLISH 
Brilliant, tasting and 
waterproof. Powder 
3 Cake 25c and 50c. 
Send for free sample. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
119 W. St. New York 


Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Naiine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted users 

rove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 

runette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. C. M. 


National Toilet Company, Paris,Tenn.,U.S.A- 


t Z eyes well and they will help keep you. 


Thompson's EYE WATER 


strengthe .s ook inflamed 
mffll idealeye wash. (Good since 1795. 


yes, and is an 
“Kee your 


35 At All Druggists or sent by 

c Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 

144 River St., Trov, 


[EPAGE'S 


G LU E HANDY 


TUBES” 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


SIGNET| 
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(Continued from page 73) 


There was an air about the place that 
reminded Camilla of something she had 
known before. What was it? Yes; it felt 
like that day of terrible suspense when her 
mother had had the operation. People 
went about just like this—hurrying si- 
lently up and down stairs, putting absorbed 
faces into the room and swiftly out again. 
Was Leroy under the knife? Why should 
he be? Had Linda come to tell him, as 
she had told so many others, that he be- 
longed to her? 

Was Tina up-stairs? Camilla’s fever to 
go up and watch for Roy over the banis- 
ters was cooled at the thought of having 
to pass the library door. If it were to open 
suddenly, what should she see? She 
walked across the room and stood in the 
failing winter light, half concealed behind 
the great bronze group in the alcove. 

And then something happened like a 
dream. The library door opened and 
Leroy came out. He never looked to right 
or left—just snatched up his hat and went 
striding out, as if he. had forgotten every- 
body, everything but what had been hap- 
pening in the library. What had been 
happening in there? Camilla stood a 
moment in stark astonishment. Would he 
be coming back for her? She couldn’t risk 
it. ‘I must run after him,” she said to 
herself. 

Before she reached the hall, the door of 
| the library opened again. And that tall 
shape stood there. The light had been 
turned on in the library. Out of the half- 
| shadow in which Camilla stood, she stared 
| at the figure framed in the doorway. And 
| the figure stared at her. The sealskin coat 
no longer hid the noble outlines. The 
figure queened it there. 

“Why, Camilla, is that you? My dear 
child!” Mrs. Sambourne’s voice had a 
flustered sound seldom heard in its pleasant 
modulations. She came hurrying down the 
stair as she spoke. 

Deliberately the figure on the library 
threshold waited there. 

“And is this Miss Charlton?” Under 
the betrayal of speech, that touch of 
| tragedy which had dignified the statuesque 
presence vanished with startling com- 
pleteness. Perhaps only by contrast with 
Mrs. Sambourne’s voice did this new one, 
sounding in Camilla’s ears for the first 
time, bring associations only of the trivial 
and the commonplace. It reassured the 
girl in some queer fashion. As though she 
had said to herself; “‘ Not with that tone 
does Calamity speak.” 

““Miss Ballard—” Mrs. Sambourne 
had performed the introduction hurriedly. 
Though suddenly appearing in so differ- 
ent a light, the impression made by Linda 
Ballard was nevertheless striking enough. 
The little boat-shaped black-velvet - hat 
with a trailing black feather brought out 
the red in the chestnut-colored hair. 
Under the surface excitement in the face 
you saw that the impudently pretty fea- 
tures had settled, long before the disillu- 
sion of to-day, into a mold of discontent. 

Linda’s sharp eyes—so bright that, un- 
less you looked very close, you couldn’t 
have told she’d been crying—had taken 
their inventory of Camilla and seemed to 
wish publicly to proclaim the low value 
ee they set upon what they saw. Miss Ballard 
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had the air of casting Camilla on one side 
a; she passed her to put an arm round Mrs. 
Sambourne. 

“Hello!” 
stair. Tina had appeared, turning on the 
hall lights as she descended. ‘‘I’ve thought 
of a joint present for you and Joe. When 
is the happy day?” She embraced Tina. 


The three stood talking. Left out as | 


Camilla was, she felt it as difficult to go 
and say good-by as to betray her state 
of mind by hurrying after Leroy without 
preliminary. Besides, where had he gone? 
Not, she felt, with a sinking, not to sister 
Julia’s with that look on his face! She 
started slightly as Linda burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Don’t you call that rich?” She in- 
terrupted herself. ‘“‘I must get my coat.” 
The others followed her with their eyes. 

Camilla, too. It struck her that people 
would always do this. Linda was one of 
those who have the faculty of investing 
their commonest air with an indefinable 
interest. A more perfect figure the gods 
had never fashioned. The beauty of her 
movement! You watched, fascinated, 
longing to say, ‘‘Do it again!” And all 
she’d done was to cross the hall into the 
library. She came back, folding the richly 
lined garment round her with an effect of 
hugging its luxury. 

“Tell Roy”—she smiled at the com- 
pany out of the high up-turned collar— 
“tell him I’ll do my best to keep my 
promise’’—she got all she wanted, appar- 
ently, out of her smiling pause—‘‘my 
promise to come to the wedding. You see, 
I’m getting married myself, and it. does 
take up all one’s spare moments. Don’t 
you find that, Miss Charlton?” 

Camilla stood dumb. . The others, too, 
for an instant. Then, 

“Who are you marrying?” Tina de- 
manded. ‘Your Englishman?” 

‘Not my Englishman. My American.” 
She stooped to the lower fastenings in 
the long coat and turned up a laughing 
face. ‘‘Everybody’s getting married all 
in a heap. Sort of epidemic, as I told 
Luther Carey.” 

“Oh, have you been seeing him? I 
thought Captain Carey had been sent 
down to Panama,” Tina said. 

‘And so he was.’ 

Mrs. Sambourne filled in the next pause 
by remarking that she’d heard Captain 
Carey was being such a success. 

“So he is.”” She sang Luther’s praises. 
She ,quoted high government approval. 
“They’re just crazy about Luther.” 


| 


she called cheerfully up the 


‘“Then what’s he come back for?” de- | 


manded Tina. 

“Come back for me.” Linda drew on 
her long, pearl-colored suéde glove with 
a meticulous grace. 

“Oh, for you!” Tina gaped. 

“Yes. Hadn’t you. heard? 
caught the fever, too.” 

“You don’t mean——’ 

“I’m afraid I do. We're going to be 
married right away.” The stupefaction 
of the company was too complete to be 
disguised. She looked round. “I hope 
nobody’s counting on forbidding the eet 
"Cause we aren’t going to have any banns. 
Lu says they take too much time.” No; 


We've 


’ 


she wouldn’t have a taxi—she must reduce | 


her figure, or Lu would scold her. “I’m 
frightened to death of Lu. He’s got me 
like that!” She flattened her gray-suéde 


tyumb on the Hall table. 


Back Lace 


Front Lace 


“‘Beauty of form is the magnet that attracts, for it 
has the compelling power of magnetism.” 


—Pompey. 


$3.50, $5, $7.50, $10andup 
At All High Class Stores 


A complete line for all figures 


Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


Madison Sireet, Chicago; 114 


may always be found at the 
19 East 
Grant. Avenue; San Francisco 


CHALI-TALK) 
ENTERTAINMENT YOU CAN 
a LEARN To AT ONCE AND MAKE 
SHOW YOU HOW | 
MAKE THIS STERM PRESIDENT SMILE-SEND TO 
/ With uine cents in stamps—He 
w he does it | he Chalk 
‘ou alout the 
Bart will i .clude the KAIZER CUT-OUT. 
and cuttii sntertainment Pumber, nyo anyone -TH 
E SEASON. he rest of of Bart’s stunts are as 


ART, 7 South Sixth’ Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


Fireless Cooker 


"; 3e sure to get my_ special low 
factory price. Savingin uel is now 
/ every woman's duty and my Rapid 
saves two-thirds fuel cost. Saves oo 
food. living. 
30 Days’ Trial Free |) 
Test my thoroughly. 
Moneyback i ot satisfactory. 
Aluminum-lined throughout, 
‘Full set of aluminum uten- 
sils. Ask for free book of 
recipes. 


William Campbell Co 


Dept. 75. Detroit Mich 


SE SERVICE STAMPS 


on your corres} mdehce. Send 10c Om 

100 samp with one, two or three stars 

(state which) and also get one of our free 

Soldier Gift Circulars and Novelty Cata.,. 
(Made under latent Contract) 

For Sale at most og Gift or Art 

Shops. send for Catalog 254. 

Dealers wanted in small tow ns. 


| Ernest Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway St; Boston, Mass. 


Be A Nurse 


15 to $25 per 
taking up congenial 


Any woman 18 or over can 


LEARN AT HOME 


fou founded 1902, is endorsed 
. Dr. Perkins, 


‘instr 
trainee yer ves lot of time. Low tuition; 
small and large nts. Send for 32 lesson 
illustrated cat today-- 


FREE 
CHICAGO oF NURSING. D Dept. D. 
116 Senth Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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SPECIAL TERMS—TEN MONTHS’ 


credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No money in ad- 
vance. Payment is made only after 
you have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be equalled. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 
YEARLY 


ED. Any Diamond 
bought of us may be 
returned for exchange 
at an increased value 
of 7 44 % more than you 
pal e stand alone 
in this offer. 


NO DELA 


Ev y transaction 
CON Fi IDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dol- 
lars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, 
phs, etc. 
P la ‘t inum. cake Send TODAY for the 
like $225.00 Solitaire. SWEET De Luxe Cat- 


Price $48:5° defi. sn NOW 


WS HOUSE OF QUALITY? 


LW-SWEET&C 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


‘SHORTHAND D 


World’s Greatest System 


TITTY 


SW EET’S 
7 fine Di 


Easy—Speed y—Practical. B oyd Syllabic Sy: stem— atest, 

revised. New Principle—no * ‘shading” —no “ruled” lines 

—no “cold notes.” 100 to 150 words a n inute guaranteed. 

Learned at home in 80 days. Best System for Civil Service. Touch 

Typewriting FREE. Send today for Catalog and Special Offer. 
HOME STUDY Ls, 

502 Reaper Bloc HICAGO, ILL. 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand priz 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
usexplain. The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF 

CARTOONING, 839 Leader ender Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OC~UPATIO 


Eighth 
edition, nicely illustrated, and 
improved. Price 25 cents with sample copy 
= the AMERICAN PoULTRY ADVOCATE con- 
ning Rabbit and Pet Stock Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE. Devt. 317, Syracuse, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in Two years 


pared by 
academies. The is your opportunity. 
Write for booklet ae full particulars. No obligations whatever. 


Write AMER 
ican SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Der 1045. Chicago, U.S. A. 


BetterYour 
Position 


a 


long experience wi 


Fromficr School 


BUFFALO 
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| fine climax of the finish: 


* “Well,” said Tina, as she opened the 
door for the visitor, ‘‘I hope you'll ask us 
to the wedding.” 

““Sure—if Lu doesn’t hustle me out of 
my rights.” 

Rights?’ ” 

“Yes—to a proper, leisurely sort of 
wedding. Like Miss Charlton. Good-by!” 
And she was gone. 

They were all still standing, staring at 


_ one another, when Harrington came in. 


“Did you meet Linda?” 

“Linda?” 

“Well, she’s going to marry Captain 
Luther Carey.” 

Harrington joined the staring game. 
But he recovered himself. 

“Going to marry Carey, is she? Well, 
all I can say is, Carey hasn’t heard of it.” 
He’d seen Captain Carey on that gentle- 
man’s arrival, bag and baggage, at the 
club not an hour and a half ago. ‘‘Come 
on in,” Carey had said; ‘‘I’ve wanted to 
have a talk.” It was all about “the tough 
job down yonder” and its immense fas- 
cination. He’d been sent up by the chief 
to submit a plan at Washington. Carey 
was full of projects of his own for cir- 
cumventing the slipperiness of the devil 
Culebra. ‘“‘Thinks about nothing else 
night or day. No more idea of marrying 
than I have.” 

“One of Linda’s lies,” they agreed. 

““Said that just to save her face.” 

Poor Linda! 

When Mr. Sambourne was told, he gave 
his chuckling laugh. 

“Good for Linda! Commendable pres- 
ence of mind. Lots of stuff in Linda!” 

Roy, too. When Hal told him, he was 
reported to have said, with an accent of 
admiration, “Linda’s game!” 

“Where did you vanish to?” he de- 
manded of Camilla. He reproached her for 


DO YOU UKE TO DRAW? being too impatient to wait for him. 


Two days later, on the morning before 
Camilla’s wedding, the papers announced 
the marriage of the well-known society 
beauty, Miss Belinda Ballard, to Captain 
Luther Carey of the Engineers, who, etc., 
etc. Linda’s own phrases were recognized 
in the terms used to convey official ap- 
proval of Captain Carey. Miss Ballard, 
the account said, had only been back in 
America a few days, having been sum- 
moned from Europe the moment Captain 
Carey was entrusted with his mission to 
Washington. ‘The wedding was of the 
simplest, as Captain Carey is obliged to 
return at once to the scene of his labors.” 
And then that masterpiece of Linda’s, the 
“The marriage 
was the natural culmination of a boy-and- 
girl romance.” 


XXIV 
MARRIAGE 
SISTER JULIA, with her generous James 
at her back, had executed marvels of speed 


and splendor. 
The house in Fifty-sixth Street was 


| turned into a temple of roses. Under a 


coun. Maréchal Niel marriage-bell near the end 


of the music-room, Camilla, in her mother’s 


is) wedding-gown, was married, to strains of 


| the most expensive music, 


' Sambourne circle. 


in the midst 
_ of a bewilaering crush of Julia’s acquain- 
tances and members of the Trenholme- 
All people utterly 
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strange to Camilla, except certain of the 
schoolgirls and all of the teachers from 
Miss Holroyd down. They were there 
somewhere, lost in the crowd. Besides 
Leroy, Camilla was conscious of only one 
other in all that throng—her father. She 
looked at his shadowed face with the 
knowledge that he was seeing clearest the 
one who wasn’t there. ‘Yes, dear,” her 
look was meant to say; “T am remember- 
ing her, too.” 

Everybody appeared to know Leroy, 
and that fact made the featureless horde 
seem, if not friends, at all events friendly, 
Not that it mattered. Nothing mattered. 
Except Leroy, and getting through with 
all this, and going away to Boston. 


Why Boston? Camilla, looking back, 
asked herself again. She found no answer 
beyond the vague recollection of hearing 
about the size and splendor, and expen- 
siveness, of a certain newly opened Fen 
Palace Hotel. At the time, she had no 
more asked, “‘Why Boston?” than she 
had asked why—with that beautiful 
country seat on the Hudson, and the 
empty houses of friends scattered about 
on mountains and beside lakes—she and 
Leroy should spend the Great Days in a 
hotel of any sort. 

It was all right, because Roy arranged 
it. They had the bridal suite, and a 
special corps of servants to serve them in 
their own rooms. The newspapers told 
at columns’ length the details of the wed- 
ding, and reported from day to day: ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Leroy Trenholme lunched in 
their own apartments and drove for an 
hour on the Speedway,” or “dined in 
their own apartments and, from their box 
at the Boston opera, heard one act of 
‘Carmen,’” or had motored out to the 
racing-stables at Didsbury and “returned 
in time to dine in their own apartments.” 
If this recurrent phrase expressed, on the 
part of the public, some sense of loss of 
their rightful share in the happiness of 
these young people, any such sense of 
being defrauded of their rights was due 
to the Trenholmes’ place in the social and 
financial scheme of things. 

“In their own apartments” became a 
byword with the pair. It expressed their 
entire and glorious sufficiency unto them- 
selves. It expressed Roy’s active detesta- 
tion of the rest of the world. 

Some cousins of Camilla’s left cards. 

“Oh, yes; mother used to tell us about 
the Bonds. When shall we go and see 
them?” 

‘“Well,”—he seemed to lay careful plans 
—‘if you ask me, I should say never.” 

“Then I'll write and invite them to 
come and see us.” 

“Not on your life!” 

She had a scene with Roy about those 
cousins. She couldn’t think he was seri- 
ous in opposing her little plan. But he 
hated cousins. Especiallythe Boston brand. 

Then she’d go alone and see them. 

He wouldn’t think of letting her go to 
see any cousins on earth. 

Yes, she would. She was tired of the 
hotel. He locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“Tired,”’ was she? 
life after three days! 

They were so happy they indulged in 
these little pretences of difference, out of 
sheer plenitude of ‘rapturous content w ith 
each other. 


Tired of married 
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They didn’t go out at all that afternoon. | 


Camilla nearly fell asleep after dinner. 
She was the sleepiest creature Roy had 
ever encountered. He upbraided her. 

It wasn’t just now, all of a sudden. 
She’d always been a sleepy head. Father 
would tell Roy that. And didn’t he know 
there were people who needed a great deal 
more sleep then others? She was that 
sort. 


They had a more serious difference before 
the week was out. Camilla was offended, 
troubled, and she had shown it. She had 
not come into her new estate all-ignorant. 
Jessica, and country life, and the instruc- 
tion imparted by a healthy body had seen 
to that. -But she had no more prevision 
than most young people of the danger to 
equilibrium in that collision called ‘‘mar- 
riage”’ between two persons of widely dif- 
ferent experience. Their case was only an 
intensification of the danger incurred in 
common by the ordinary well-brought-up 
girl and the ordinary young townsman of 
means. The heart of that danger is the 
fact that the two are not making their 
discoveries together. 

When two normal people go hand in 
hand into the chamber of mysteries, when 
“the mystery” waits on both, nature may 
be trusted to take care of her children. 
Too often, the too experienced one of the 
twain hands on to the one too little pre- 
pared a knowledge and a practise too 
great, in sum, to be assimilated without 
risk of disorder. 

This is the cause of many a secre. shock, 
which assumes different disguises before 
the world. If the shock has not resu!ted 
in timely recoil and, at need, in interrupted 
relationship, it will bear the bitter fruit 
of hysteria and ill health in one sort of 
nature, and in another a coarsening of 
imagination, an adaptability, and an appe- 
tite which may stagger the initiator. 

That more evil has not reached the race 
by this road is due to perhaps the great- 
est of all nature’s miracles—the power of 
transmutation in the passion of love. The 
power of youthful fire in a healthy soul to 
burn away impurities, and to gather up 
and treasure the fine gold of intenser feel- 
ing. 

Camilla was moving among amazements 
and mysteries beyond all thinking. That 
it was Leroy who led her made all safe, 
made all right, made all a closer knitting 
of their lives. 

These things, not the words spoken at 
the wedding, these yieldings and mergings 
and incredible ecstasies made the miracle 
of marriage. The two who had these 
memories between them were set forever 
apart from the rest of the world. Memory, 
the high priest, had made them forever 
and forever one. Apart, they stood naked 
and ashamed. Together; they were mu- 
tually screened, supported, justified. 

For the first time, he had gone to sleep 
without kissing her “the last thing.” She 
wouldn’t believe he could go to sleep like 
that. She had lain there waiting till his 
unreasonableness should pass. She would 
hear his voice in a moment: “I’m sorry,” 
—and then the last sleepy kiss, final bene- 
diction of the day. 

But, instead of that, ‘cold shoulder,” 
and the regularly taken breath of sleep. 
It was incredible. He was pretending. 
She waited while the minutes passed. 
No; it was real. 
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The wind blew the blind out. That 
would wake him. No; not yet. The 
next time it flapped, he would start up, 
and maybe swear a little, and half jerk 
the blind down in his wrath. She waited, 
eager for this episode. The blind blew 
out again and again. No other sound or 
motion in the room. - 

Bad enough that he should turn a cold 
shoulder on her as brief penance—without 
shutting her out behind a barrier of sleep. 
She would tell him when he waked that 
she understood better now his objection 
to her premature sleepiness. , It was 
gloomifying to be the only one awake. 

Never in all the nights since she was 
born had she, the sleepyhead, been so 
wide-eyed, so acutely conscious.- All that 
she knew of life seemed to go in proces- 
sion through her head till it ached and 
drummed like a wooden bridge that echoes 
to the tread of marching feet, to the rum- 
ble of wheels, to the thud of hoofs. 

“Roy!” she whispered. 

No faltering in the even breath. 

That earlier sense of bewildered unhap- 
piness had long given way to sheer blank 
loneliness. She had never before been 
conscious where he was unconscious. It 
was like desertion. 

Heaven be thanked! Now he was wak- 
ing up. No. After that slight movement, 
his head slipped farther down, and he was 
breathing on a new, more audible note. 
He made a slight arrested movement. of 
his shoulder and spoke into the pillow. 
“No!” he said, and again: No!” A 
struggle, a strange shackled struggle, and 
an incoherent anguish of protest: ‘No! 
No!” 

She leaned over him. 

Roy!” 

“Hm—hm.” He made low moaning. 

“Roy!” she whispered brokenly. How 
unhappy she must have made him—for 
him to cry like that in his sleep! She 
leaned over him, and she it was who said: 
“T’m sorry. Forgive me; forgive——”’ 

But he wasn’t comforted. He fetched 
a deeper groan. At the end of that, a 
cry—Lord in heaven, what a cry! Camilla 
clutched him by the shoulder. 


“Leroy! Leroy!” 
He opened heavy eyes. 
What——”’ 


As she fell weeping against him, 

“Don’t make a row—those people— 
next—might hear.” She clung to him, 
stifling her sobs on his shoulder. He 
soothed her drowsily. 

“What for? It’s all right. All ri——” 
He slept again. 

Camilla lay there and cried silently a long 
time. She wondered afresh at the aaneng) 
ness of life, and whether it was so only 
for her. She was quite sure, after reflec- 
tion, that her life was without parallel. 
People couldn’t go about with those com- 
posed and commonplace looks if life had 
ever seized them and blown them like fine 
straw over the barrens. 

She reasoned with herself, admonished 
herself. As for Leroy, how could you com- 
pare anybody with Leroy? He was dif- 
ferent from all the world. And she loved 
him. Love made everything all right. 

In the morning, 

“Dear, I’ll never be bad to you again, 
and make you cry in your sleep. 

He laughed. He ought to i al told her, 
he said. It wasn’t her doing. “I get the 
horrors like that sometimes. And .you . 
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must always wake me. You were too long 
about it last night.” 

He’d had these attacks from childhood. 
Others would tell her. They were worse 
after that touch of fever down in Cuba. 
Or maybe the shock of the wound. He’d 
got so now—he didn’t mind telling her— 
he didn’t like to sleep alone. When he 


_ was alone, even after he’d struggled awake, 


he couldn’t shake off the—whatever it 
was. A perfectly irrational horror. He 
hadn’t an idea of what. But he’d lie in 
the grip of it, and shiver and sweat. She 
must always wake him. 

Oh, she would! She’d always be there 
to guard him against that. 

There was pride, a sense of responsi- 
bility in the new tenderness she felt for 
him. Oh, yes; she loved him more for 
his vague trouble’s sake. 

Ranging this revelation beside others 
that he made, carelessly enough, in the 
glorious security of those early days, 
Camilla found a reason to account for 
some of the things Roy told her. 

She made that midnight fear of his bear 
the burden of certain past mistakes. He 
couldn’t be alone, poor Roy! 

That absorbing pursuit of coming to 
know one another went on longer for him 
and Camilla than for most, largely because 
of her inexpressiveness. She would have 
given him everything with both hands— 
if she’d known how. As it was, her lover 
found a value in her very atid that 
piqued and held him. 

“Words!” he flung out—what were 
they but chains? They set bounds to the 
limitless. They pretended to plumb the 
unfathomable. He celebrated ‘‘the elo- 
quence of softly shut lips,” and the next 
moment characteristically he set traps for 
speech. 

’ Just as he had adventured in other do- 
mains, so here, further and always further 
yet, he explored that inexperience in his 
wife with a sense of high entertainment 
in what some one has called ‘‘the ingen- 
uousness of intellect in its early contact 
with reality.” 

Leroy had bought a house in East Fifty- 
fifth Street. While it was being done 
over, they went to his stud-farm near 
Lexington, in Kentucky. And after that 
to Vandewater’s Landing for a month. 
Roy’s father was there and quite kind. 
The kindness of a person who, against his 
better judgment, is constrained to pay 
some notice to a strange, unclassified wild 
pet in a cage—looks and watches until he 
comes to feel something dangerously ap- 
proaching an affection for the creature. 


But always—on the verge of being too, 


confident, too fond—seeming to remind 


himself: I don’t really know a thing about: 


this animal! 

“Say, Camilla,” 
looking more serious than he often was 
except when perpetrating some joke; ‘I 
don’t think you’re at all nice to my father.” 

Heavens! What had she done? 

“No wonder you look conscience- 
stricken, treating him like that!” 

“How, Roy?” 

“Why, calling him ‘Mr. Trenholme,’ as 
if he’d just been introduced. Or, rather, 
as if you hated him. Perhaps you "do hate 
him. No? Very well, then——” 

Leroy was endlessly diverted by Cam- 
illa’s difficulty in bringing out that word 
“father.” He was even more enchanted 
by his parent’s reception of Camilla’s pious 


Roy began one day,: 


effort. Meat and drink to Leroy was 
James Trenholme’s palpable annoyance 
at being addressed in this manner by a 
young woman. A sharp look of suspicion 
cast her way—a what-do-you-want-now 
sort of expression, desperately discon- 
certing to his daughter-in-law. The worst 
of it was that, once begun, Camilla felt it 
impossible to leave off this ‘‘fathering.”’ 

But she did it with an anxious air, pro- 
ductive of much pleasure to her husband, 
if not to the gentleman most concerned. 

Camilla loved Vandewater’s Landing, 
but she longed for the moment when she 
and Leroy could go and live in the beau- 
tiful New York house. 

“Not yet. We'd be overrun. Are you 
tired of my society?” he demanded. He 
declined invitations to Newport and Bar 
Harbor, and took: Camilla off to a little 
place that nobody else knew about, up 
in Maine, where there was canoeing. After 
being gloriously happy there for three 
weeks, all in a minute he took to hating 
the place. 

New York! 

The next evening saw him installed. 
The following day, with equal determina- 
tion and despatch, Roy set his shoulder 
to the business wheel. This was, for 
Camilla, a new Leroy—so new as to give 
her a feeling of shyness toward him, of 
having to learn him all over again. A 
Leroy grave, earnest, punctual as the 
clock, true son of his father. 

He would come out of these submer- 
sions in business with renewed zest for 
pleasure, for theater-parties and country- 
club life. Camilla saw him on these occa- 
sions surrcunded by other women, flat- 
tered and flirted with, the soul and center 
of the gayest group. His ready response 
to all this, especially the flirtatiousness, 
that was like second nature to him, 
troubled Camilla sorely. He teased her 
for being jealous, and that so hurt the 
ideal she had made in her mind that she 
coerced herself to take these matters dif- 
ferently. Two discoveries she secretly 
pledged herself never after this to lose 
sight of. 

First, that, in spite of his hating her to 
have people about, Leroy was really a 
very social being, just as she very definitely 
wasn’t. Second, in spite of the tendency 
to depression which she was beginning to 
find in him (or should she say because of 
it?), jokes and fun that perplexed when 
they didn’t fatigue her were the breath of 
life to Leroy. 

So then, out of his greater love of his 
kind and his sense of humor, she elaborated 
the theory that was first put to the test 
at that dinner-party where he flirted so 
desperately with Pansy Dillon. Pansy was 
a nice-girl, rather daring and distractingly 
pretty. Some said she was engaged for the 
third time. After a whole evening of non- 
sense between her and Leroy, he pretended 
it was impossible, mentally, morally, and 
physically, for him to part from her. As 
they all stood at the door ‘saying good- 
night, Leroy and Pansy each outdid the 
other in a comedy of lamentation. 

“And they pretend parting is. such 
sweet sorrow. Let us see, Pansy. Since 
we have the bitter, who’d grudge us the 
sweet?” He kissed her. “Yes, ” he an- 
nounced; “‘it is sweet.” 

Camilla stood there. She wasn’t smil- 
ing. She wasn’t frowning. She was just 
bearing it. 
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TRENT 


| Dull rubbed finish mah 

| any case. New convex 5-inc 
white porcelain dial and con- - 
vex beveled glass. Cabinet- 


finished back with hinged 
door. Height, 84 in., width, 


19 in. Fifteen-day round fin: 


our and half-hour on soft- 
toned Cathedral bell. 


‘The Soul o 
the Cloék 


THE one thing 
that distin- 
guishes the true 
clock is its truth- 
fulness of perform- 


ance, a standard gauged by what it does: 
by the service its movements render. 


The SETH THOMAS movement-—the 
soul of the clock - is honestly exact in its 
. duties and perfect in its timekeeping, and 
| pendulum movement. Strikes — a service upon which the whole of 

ETH THOMAS achievement depends. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure 
for you, the TRENT pictured here, or any of 
the other clocks illustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH THomas CLocks 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Gta or te “out there”—in training, on a bat- 
Stee, or in France—do you try to imagine his 
surroundings? Do you wonder if he will come 
back the same good, true man that went away? Noth- 


- ing can compensate for the loss of home environments 

and familiar associations. In his new life he will miss 

the refining influence of his women folk. New temptations will confront him and 
he must find for himself a new set of pleasures. 


You can see to it that these new pleasures are not demoralizing—you can make sure that 
sex may be a safeguard and not his undoing. You can make the home ties and the home 
influence stretch out to him wherever he may be—you can send him 


Personal Help for Men 


By Prof. Thomas W. Shannon 


This book will keep fresh in his mind 
memories of home—memories you want him 
to have—it will give him big thoughts— 
clean thoughts—and help to keep him mor- 
ally and physically well. No more interest- 
ing, instructive and companionable book 
exists. Had it been written to order for “the 
man away from home”, it could not better 
fulfillits purpose. 

In this wonderful book, Prof. Shannon, 
who has spent a lifetime in the study of sex 


Send $1.35 for “Personal Help for Men”, cloth bound— Morocco 
Grain, $1.90. 15 cents additional for postage. Read the book your- 
self. If you do not see that it will be pricelessly helpful to Aim, re- 
turn it to us and we will send back your money. Atleast allow us 
to send you illustrated Table of Contents—free on request. 


and all its complicated problems, has lifted 
sex out ofthe mire and made it beautiful— 
and clean. 

“Personal Help for Men”, is not preachy 
—it is a series of heart to heart talks be- 
tween a man and men. Prof. Shannon 
knows your soldier’s surroundings and 
problems. Probably no man is better quali- 
fied to act as a guide, companion and friend 
to the man you miss. Send:your soldier this 
book—he needs it—you want him to have it. 
He will be grateful to you. 


Read it your- 
self then send 
it to him. 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 105, Marietta, Ohio 


|| PERSONAL HELP SERIES 


or Parents. 


By Pror. T. W. 
SPALLER, and cther eminent authors. 


SHANNON, Mrs. Louise FRANCES 
‘or Men. Personal Help for Boys. 


Personal for for Young Women. Personal Help for Girls. 
PRs saver y tert Cloth bound, $1.35 net; Morocco Grain, $1.90 net; 15¢ additional for postage 


When You Think | 
OF Hime — 
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“What do you say to that, Mrs. Tren- 
holme?” 

“‘He’s got such an affectionate disposi- 
tion,” she explained. 

This was an immense hit: Though they 
stormed the skies with laughter at her 
diagnosis, it was true. He said so himself 
on the way home. He loved her for un- 


. derstanding that, when he was happy, he 


did feel affectionate toward people. 

Plainly as he was refreshed by these 
occasional dips into the old warm flood of 
social relaxation, he hadn’t yet arrived 
at the point where he was willing to 
slacken in the least the rein on Camilla’s 
neck. 

He hated to come home and find what he 
called ‘‘odds and ends of people” about 
the house. 

“Why do you ask that monkey-faced 
Swazey girl here—with her malicious 
eyes? What did Harrington want?” 

“Why, nothing in particular.” 

“Then let him go somewhere else for 

Often Roy wouldn’t come into the room 
if sister Julia was there. 

“No; I don’t dislike her—certainly 
not!”’ But when he heard her voice, he’d 
go off to the club. You could see that he 
“felt it’? when he found Camilla occu- 
pied, even with her father—or chiefly he 
minded that. “When I come * home, I 
want you to myself.” 

In the end he had his way. 

She had sworn she wouldn’t desert her 
father. Practically she had.’ She realized 
that the time she broke a certain engage- 
ment. Leroy came in just as. she was 
going down town to call for Mr. Charlton 
at his office. Leroy displeased—he had 
come home early on purpose. She ought 
to have asked him, or told him, anyway, 
if she was ‘going off like this.” He had 
on his ‘‘small-child’”’ face—he needed her. 
| So she telephoned that she was “pre- 
vented.” She was a good deal torn by the 


_ divided duty at the time. Still more when 


later she remembered it was one of the 
holy days in her father and mother’s calen- 
dar. He must have gone alone to take 
the memorial lilies to Long Island. 

“How do you spend your time?” her 
father asked her once. 

“Waiting for Leroy,” she said. 

It was not an occupation calculated to 
make her forget her disappointment at not 


| having a child. 


Suppose she were never to have a child! 


“Do you know what to-day is, Roy?” 
He made various bad shots. ‘To-day 
we’ve been married two years.” He was 
sorry he’d forgotten. He would come 
home early, and they’d go motoring and 
dine in the country. 

When he came, he brought her an old- 
time pouncet-box of gold, delicately en- 
graved and incrusted with tiny diamonds. 

“T don’t know why I chose that.” He 
seemed to apologize. 

But she knew why. ; 

“Because it’s beautiful! And looks as 
if it had been loved. I shall love it, too.”’ 

“But you can’t use it for anything, I’m 
afraid.” 

Yes, she could. She had been needing 
just such a treasure-box. 

That second anniversary stood out in 
her memory for more reasons than one. 
Leroy had been in‘one of those adorable 
moods of his when the infection of his 
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Face Powder Jonteel 50c. Adheres 
to the skin, Send 10c for trial box, 


reproducing the handsome, full- 
Dept.-D. Sain Su, NewYork 


Rertimed with the @stly New Odor of 26 Flowers 


world-gathered bouquet. Jas- 
mine and Orange Blossoms from 
France. Ylang-ylang from Manila. 
Lavender from England. Vetivert 
from India. And a score of other 
fragrances gathered from afar. 


if you have known such a fragrance 
as this at such a popular price! 

Tale Jonteel, snowy, impalpable. 
Face Powder Jonteel, clinging, 
invisible. And the new 


ComBINATION CREAM JONTEEL 
a toilet delight, a softening, soothing, 


Breathe deep of 
this wondrous odor 
and ask yourself 
whether you have 
ever known.a per- 
fume so subtle, so 
fascinating, so new. 
And ask yourself 


The 8000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
have exclusive selling rights to Jonteel. They are the finest 
drug stores im their towns and the largest distributors of 

lass toilet ites. The stro chain 
of retail stores San tind 
the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York and 
Boston to Winnipeg; A. E. Lerche, Springfield, Mass.; 
American Medicine Co., Reading ; A. E. Kiesling, Houston; 
the Owl Drug Co. of Vancouver, and the leading druggists 
in every other city ane. 


protecting cream 
which your skin 
will love! In Can- 
ada, prices slightly 
higher. Take home 
aboxof Talc Jonteel 
and a Jar of Cream 


Jonteel today. 
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50c. Also Cold Cream Jonteel 
50c. The Creams that will not 
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ELECT shoes according 
to quality, not price— 
that’s the way to get 
satisfaction — the sure way 
to make your shoe money 
go farthest. The name 
Florsheim identifies shoes of 
superior quality—depend- 
able today as _ heretofore. 


| 


: Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
' ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe—see 
the Styles of the Times. Booklet 
of Military scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Ormond — 
A roomy, 

high grade 

shape. 

Look for 


name in 


~ 


Foot doctors and surgeons al pare 
.corns and 
correct—the relief the quickest. Dan- 

Ss are never 


Study Law. Big Opportunities. 
College, Business and Bar Ex. 
Review Courses. Wonderful, eas) 
method. Send for 25th annual 
Catalog and Special Offer. 


CHICAGO CORRES. SCHOOL OF LAW, 
515 Reaper Block. Chicago, Il. 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $6.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make yow 
shirts from your measurements and guarantee 
to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 
110 State Street. Ithaca, N. Y. 


loving gaiety made the whole world one 
shimmer of iridescent delight. He hadn’t 
| minded her not wanting to go to the Long 
| Island Country Club. They went ex- 
| ploring. Their reward was to discover a 
_ new haunt—and that is a chapter by itself. 
Driving home late, he told her stories. 
At some of the best, only silence out of 
| Camilla. 
He had more than once said that if he 
had a fault to find with her, it was that 


| she couldn’t be depended on to laugh at 


his jokes. They were not always in the 
| most impeccable taste—his jokes—but— 
| bless you!—that wasn’t why she didn’t 
| laugh. She didn’t see the point. Now 
, and then, when she did see it, the point 
| would prick instead of tickling her. It 
| made her an uncertain companion. 
| There were many things he'd have been 
| quite willing to share with her, only— 
| well, it was her fault that he didn’t. 
She’d stare so—and look away with 


| something in her eyes that didn’t add to 


| the gaiety of the occasion. He could have 
named the very day when he ceased to 
think adorable that sensitive ignorance 
of hers—the day when the yoke of it 

| pressed for the first time on his neck. In 

, an interval of silence, filled on his part by 
an embarrassed resentment, he _ stood 
turning over one of Camilla’s volumes of 

| poetry. One phrase struck him as “‘made 
for Camilla.” He drew his pencil under- 
neath the words: 


Thy fo-midahle innocence—— 


He had begun by thinking her wonder- 
ful in every way. People, according to 
him, hadn’t understood Camilla. Or they 
had libeled her. Her own father hadn’t 
an idea—treated her like a child! 

She’s not a child. She’s a glorious 
woman! She’s a goddess! 

Then little by little—yes; she is a child 
—an adorable child. Simplicity in a guise 
so gracious still had its charm. 


=! | “Innocence” was not yet “formidable.” 


As they motored home that night, after 
a remarkably good dinner—and more than 
one cocktail (“They knew how” at this 
place), Leroy, out of high spirits natural 
and acquired, was moved “‘to tell her 
things,” not paying much attention to his 
companion’s increasing gravity. 

“Was that Isabelle?” she asked, try- 
ing to keep track. ‘Oh, Charlotte, then! 
Another——” Her face of bewilderment 
at the lengthening list. Then, quite dif- 
ferently from the way she had planned 
her question: “And did you never have 
a child—at all?” 

Leroy’s inextinguishable laughter at the 
implication—all this cry and no wool! 

“Oh, if you’d oftener say things like 
that!” 

But had he known, the young wife’s 
thought went deeper. Or, maybe, one 
should say her instinct. Not my fault! 

Looking back, she gave him credit for 
doing what he could to work off his super- 
fluous energies. This may not have been 
the end in view when he played polo—but 
she remembered, in this connection, a 
man she couldn’t bear who used to come 
and box for an hour with Leroy. What- 
ever the press at the office, there was time 
for hunting if the weather served. 

She came to know that he mustn’t be 
expected to sit still and read in a garden 
or talk by the fire. He must forever be 


The next instalment of Camilla will appear in Jane Cosmopolitan. 
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“doing something.” For choice, some- 
thing “different.” She might have in- 
vented some means of keeping pace with 
his passion for action had she any previ- 
ous experience of men of superabundant 
energies, or of that intensification of rest- 
lessness bred by never sticking to any- 
thing—except business. The exception 
seemed, in Leroy’s case, to whet the hun- 
ger for change, once he had turned his 
back upon the office and its triumphant 
monotony of success. Since the “excite- 
ment habit” was driven on the curb down 
there, he must find compensation up-town. 

He found it—one way or another. Or, 
if he didn’t—then a Leroy whom the great 
majority of his acquaintances would have 
failed to recognize. Not merely out of 
sorts—sardonic, bitter-tongued. At such 
times, Camilla would feel that his more 
usual air of belonging to the careless, light- 
hearted brotherhood was the veriest blind. 
What was real was his cynicism. And so, 
very surprisingly, was his melancholy. 

In the very midst of happiness, and 
because of happiness, he would fall to an 
indictment of duller days. ‘‘This won’t 
last.” “If you oftener did that.” But 
life wasn’t made so, according to Leroy. 
“Life’s like a horrible kind of provender 
they call in England ‘plum duff.’ A 
waste of sticky dough—here and there a 
currant. That’s life.”’ 

“‘You are tired.” 

“You've hit it. Look here, Milla, let’s 
cut the painter and go abroad. To the 
land of plum duff. I want a thorough- 
bred-——”’ 

“Ts it the land of thoroughbreds, too?” 

“So they say.” 


The project was modified through a 
great desire on the part of certain mem- 
bers of the American colony in Paris to 
have Leroy come there. 

They spent most of the time in France. 
In England, too, Leroy had acquaintances 
—but the Trenholmes saw there chiefly 
the outsides of things. They seemed to 
Camilla to be always going to the races. 
You wouldn’t believe such a little country 
could have so many races if you hadn’t 
been in England with Leroy. 

Camilla was secretly delighted when 
Goodwood seemed, for the moment, to 
put a period to this extraordinary pre- 
occupation with the turf. Cowes Week she 
liked—but the time in Scotland best of all. 

The day Camilla was expecting to go on 
to Oban, Leroy burst out after breakfast: 

“Lord, I shall be glad to get back to 
work! What we ever came abroad for, J 
don’t know!” 

It certainly hadn’t been to please 
Camilla. 

“T thought you'd enjoyed some things,” 
she said. 

For answer, Leroy got up and stood by 
the hotel bréakfast-table, against the rules 
lighting a cigar. 

“There’s no place,” he said, “where 
they know how to live but America.” 

Telegrams flew back and forth all that 
day between Leroy and his uncle Granger, 
who was known to be passing through 
London on the way home. 

Providentially, some friends of Sam- 
bourne’s were trying to get rid of their 
tickets—‘‘best cabins on the ship.” 

“Tt’s a direct answer to prayer,’ 
Leroy. 
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/SAFETY CORN PARER Eztra blades 5 for te. 
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Write for FREE booklet. | 
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Miss Pilgrim’s 


Progress 
(Continued from- page 59) 


Her face had a mild glow of enthusiasm 
which touched it with sober beauty. Waters 
shook his head. 

“He’s no good,” he said. ‘‘ You hadn’t 
oughta gone to him by yourself.” 

“But,” Miss Pilgrim protested, “‘lots of 
people have said that, and it’s all wrong. 
It was he that nicknamed me the ‘vice- 
vice,’ and now all the police in the streets 
salute me when they see me. Even that 
first time, before I knew him or anything, 
he was just as nice as he could be. He 
gave me a chair and sat and listened to 
everything I’d got to say, leaning on his 
elbow and watching me close. I suppose a 
chief of police gets used to watching people 


like that.” 
wouldn’t wonder,” answered 
Waters vaguely. 


“T told him how I felt about it,” Miss 
Pilgrim continued, “and how, since there 
wasn’t anybody else to speak for the boy, 
I’d come along to see if I could do any- 
thing. And when I’d finished—he let me 
go on till I hadn’t another word to say that 
I could think of—he just bowed and said 
hed have been delighted to oblige me, but 
the sailor’s captain had been in and paid 
his fine and taken him away three hours 
before. Then he sent for glasses of tea, 
and we sat and had a talk, and I got him 
to say I could always come again when I 
wanted to. But, you see, if it hadn’t been 
for the captain——”’ 

“Sure!” agreed Waters. “They'd have 
turned the kid loose for you. And the 
Mormon? Seems to me I seen that Mor- 
mon, unless there’s a couple of ’em strayin’ 
around. How did you fix it for him?” 

“Oh, he—he wasn’t very nice,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘He was a big stout man with a 
curly black beard, like fur, growing close 
to his face all round, and shiny round knobs 
of cheek bulging out of it. I never did get 
to hear just what the trouble was with 
him, because, when he was telling Mr. 
Selby, he looked round at me first and then 
bent over the desk and whispered. What- 
ever it was, it made Mr. Selby very angry; 
he simply bounced out of his chair and 
shouted the man right out of the room. 
And the man—I couldn’t help being sorry 
for him—just went, walking backward, 
fending Mr. Selby off with his hands, with 
his mouth open and his eyes staring, look- 
ing as helpless and aghast as could be. 
And when he got to the door, he burst out 
crying like a little child.” 

Waters smacked his knee. 

“That’s him!” he cried. ‘That’s the 
feller! He was up the river same time as 
me, an’ gettin’ plenty to cry for, too. But 
what in—what made you try to do any- 
thing for one 0’ them?” 

“He said he was an American citizen,” 
answered Miss Pilgrim, “and Mr. Selby 
wouldn’t help him; so he was qualified. 
What made it difficult in his case was that, 
somehow, I never found out what he’d 
done; and the chief of police was queer 
about him, too.’ I remember once that he 
told me that if he were to let the man go, 
he'd be afraid to sleep at night for fear 
he'd hear children’s voices weeping in the 
dark. I couldn’t get anything else out of 
him. ‘And the, next time I went, they’d 


Bought 


With My Candy Money” 


Here are grain bubbles so nut-like and flavory that children will 
spend candy money for them. Perhaps you have known them, as 
we have, to do it. 

Hungry children after school eat them like confections. Crisped 
and lightly buttered they are fascinating tidbits—far better than 
peanuts or popcorn. 

They are used like nut meats in home candy making and as 
garnish on ice cream. ‘They taste like nuts, and vastly excel them 
by their airy, flaky texture. 


Yet Premier Foods 


Yet they are foods—scientific foods, invented by a great food 
expert. They are the greatest foods made from rice, corn or wheat, 
because of their ease of digestion. 

Two are whole grains steam exploded—puffed to eight times 
normal size. One is pellets of hominy puffed to raindrop size. 

All get an hour of fearful heat, which gives that wondrous flavor. 
All are shot from guns, and thus changed into bubbles, flimsy, 
thin and crisp. 

Every food cell is exploded so digestion can instantly act. 
They do not tax the stomach, yet every atom feeds. 

Remember these things. Puffed grains are superlative grain foods. 
Food experts wish that every grain could be prepared in this way. 
No other process ever known so fits a grain for food. 


Puffed Corn  Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Make them more than breakfast dainties. for soups, or for serving with sugar and cream. 
They are for luncheons, for suppers, for play- There are three of them, each with a dif- 
time and for bedtime. They arefor eating d ; ferent flavor, so Puffed Grains are ever new. 
for mixing with fruits, for the bowl of milk, Let no day pass without them. 
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Why have your dresses ruined 


by perspiration ? 


OU can be as sweet and dainty, hours after your 

bath, as when you stepped so clean and rosy into 
your fresh clothes! Sweet and dainty—even if you 
dance or hurry—even on the busiest days. 
Ojorono, a physician’s formula, used two or three times a week, 
brings you complete relief from the discomfort and embarrassment 
of excessive perspiration. It not only keeps the skin, where it is 
applied, absolutely dry and fresh, but also entirely removes all cause 
of perspiration odor. Where an ordinary deodorant covers perspira- 
tion odor for two or three hours—one application of Odorono will 
keep the skin absolutely odorless for three days! 


Try it tonight 


Apply it wherever you perspire too freely—under the arms, on the 
feet, hands, forehead—let this pure, beneficial toilet water give 
you the charming daintiness every woman longs to have. It will 
save you many waists and dresses—and you need wear no protection 
for them at all! 

At all toilet counters in the United States ee Canada, 50c and $1.00. ‘Trial _ 
30c. By mail tpaid if your dealer hasn't it. jo Pe The Odorono Co., 


Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Or, if you live in Canada, address The Sieber 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto. 


Write for our booklet “The Appealing C arm of Daintiness”—to know more about 

rspiration and how to relieve it. If you are troubled in any unusual way, or 
fous had any difficulty in finding relief, won't you write us? We will gladly answer 
any special questions you wish to ask. 


DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 


Dr. Allyn endorses 
Odorono 


“We do not believe that 
any harm can come from 
stopping the excretion of 
perspiration in limited 
areas; such as, under the 
arms, feet, forehead, etc. 
“Experimental and prac- 
tical tests show that 
ODORONO is harmless, 
economical and effective = 
the purpose wh n employed 
as directed, a: od 
jure neither the skin nor 
the health.” 


Lewis B. Allya, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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found out that the Mormon wasn’t an 
American at all; he’d just been in the 
States for a couple of years and then come 
back to Russia. So there wasn’t any more 
I could do.” 

Waters put his empty glass upon the 
square iron tray by the samovar. He 
reached under his chair for his cap. 

so,” he agreed. ‘‘You couldn’t 
do nothin’ for that feller. Maybe you'll 


| land with the next one.” 


He smiled at her across the little table. 
He understood now why the gaunt room 
reflected nothing of her. It was a city of 
refuge she had built, and the refugees had 
failed to come; it was a makeshift temple 
of her patriotism and her pity. He caught 
her small answering smile, noting with 


| what a docility of response her lips shaped 


| themselves to it. 


No doubt she had smiled 


| just as obediently at the Mormon. 


“It’s a great idea, too,” he went on. 
“Maybe Selby’s all right. as far as he goes, 
but he certainly don’t go very far. This 
here”—he gathered the room into his ges- 
ture—‘‘starts off where he stops. It’s 
great!” 

It was good to see her brighten under the 
brief praise. 

“Then you see now what I meant when 
I told you to come here to me?”’ she asked. 
“Because I’ll do everything I can, and the 


| chief of police will always listen tome. And 
| you will come—won’t you—if you should 
_ ever happen to need help?” 


will in- | 


_ connoisseur of life to dwell upon. 


“Why, you bet I will!” he promised 
heartily. ‘I reckon I got a right to. 
You’re my vice-vice—and we don’t want 
to waste a room like this.”’ 

Watching her while he spoke, he had to 
hold down a smile which threatened to 
show. She needed somebody in trouble— 
and she was relying on him. 

She left open the door for him while he 
went down the winding staircase, that he 
might have light to see his way. When he 
was at the bottom, he looked up, to see her 
head across the hand-rail silhouetted above 
him and still oddly recognizable and sugges- 
tive of her. Her voice came down to him, 


echoing in the well of the stairway. 


““Good-night,”’ it said. 
you won’t forget?”’ 

He was smiling as he went forth through 
the long hollow of the arch to the dim 
street; the huddled dvornik, with his 
swiveling eyes, saw him, his face lifted to 
the light of the numbered house-lamp, still 
with the shape of a smile inhabiting his 
lips. The night wind, bitter from the 
water, met him as he went, driving through 
the meagerness of his clothes, and still he 
smiled, cherishing his mood like a treasure. 
And below his mirth, cordial as a testi- 
mony of friendship, there endured the 
memory of the barren and lifeless room. 

In the lodging which he discovered for 
himself, he lay that night upon his crack- 
ling straw mattress, hands under his head, 
smoking a final cigarette and staring up 
at the map of stains upon the ceiling. It 
had been a day tapestried with sensations; 
there was much for the thoughtful mind of a 
But, as 
he lay, in that hour of his leisure, the mem- 


“You won’t— 


| ory that persisted in him was of the inner 


door in the dull room where he had drunk 
tea and talked with the girl. He wished 
that, for a moment, he could have looked 
beyond it and viewed just once the delicate 
and fragrant privacy which it screened. 
He pitched the end of his cigarette from 
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‘him, turning his head to watch it roll to 


safety in the middle of the bare floor. 

“Tl go after a job in the morning,” he 
said half aloud, and turned to sleep upon 
the resolution. 

Tt was nearing noon of the next day 
when, following the trail of that redeeming 
job, he went down toward the Mathieson 
yards. While he was yet afar off, he 
could see between the roofs the cathedral- 
like scaffolding clustering round the shape 
of a ship in the building; the rapid-fire of 
the hammers and riveting-guns at work 
upon her plates was loud above the noises 
of the street. But he went slowly; he had 
already been some hours upon his quest, 
and there was a touch of worry and uncer- 
tainty in his face. It seemed that the 
world he had known so well had changed 
its heart. The gatekeeper at the wharves 
where formerly he had driven a winch had 
refused to admit him, and at the foundry 
he had been curtly ordered away. Police- 
men had hailed him familiarly and pub- 
licly, and twice passing istvostchiki had 
swerved their little clattering vehicles in to 
the curbs to jeer down into his face as they 
rumbled by. The smudged impress of a 
rubber stamp upon his passport and three 
lines of sprawling Russian handwriting 
recording his conviction and punishment 
had marked him with the local equivalent 
of the brand of Cain; henceforward, he was 
set apart from other men. It was strange 
that others should find him so different, 
when he knew himself to be the same 
as ever. 

The Scotch foreman shipwright in the 
yard-office looked up from his standing 
desk, lifting to the light of the open door a 
red monkey-face comically fringed with 
coppery whiskers, and stared at him fero- 
ciously with little stone-blue eyes. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” he said. “I know ye. 
When did they let ye out?” 

“Yesterday,” answered Waters wearily. 
“Say, boss, it was only for beatin’ up an 
istvostchik, and I got to have a job.” 

The fiery monkey-face, pursed in sourest 
disapproval, did not relax a line. 

“YVesterday—an’ now ye come here! 
Well, we’re no’ wantin’ hands just now, 
d’ye see? An’ if we was, we’d no’ want 
you. So now ye know!” 

The angry mask of a face continued to 
lower at him unwaveringly. Waters sur- 
veyed it for a space of moments, with a 
faint interest in its mere grotesqueness; it 
did not change or shift under his scrutiny, 
but continued to glare inhumanly, like a 
baleful lamp. He humped a thin shoulder 
in resignation and turned away. When he 
was half-way to the gate, he heard behind 
him the foreman ordering the gatekeeper 
not to admit him again. 

“Guess I’ll have to be movin’ outa this 
town,” he told himself. ‘Seems as if I’d 
stopped here long enough.” 

He had time to confirm this judgment in 
the days that followed. The approach of 
winter was bringing its inevitable slack- 
ness to all work carried on in the open air, 
and the big works could afford to, be scrupu- 
lous about the characters of the men they 
engaged; and the little tradesmen feared 
the ban of the police. His slender store of 
money came to an end, and but for oc- 
casional jobs of wood- splitting as the sup- 
plies of winter fuel came in, it would have 
been difficult merely to live. As it was, 
he dragged his belt tighter about the waist 
of the old linen blouse and showed to the 


daylight a face whose whimsicality and| 
vagueness were darkened with a touch of) 
the saturnine. He showed it likewise to! 
Miss Pilgrim when, one day, she passed 
him at the noon-hour, hurrying past the 
corner on which he stood, wrapped to the 
eyes in her greatcoat. She recognized him| 
suddenly and-stopped. | 

“Good-morning,” she said. 
a cold day, isn’t it?” 

Waters had his back to the wall for shel- | 
ter, and though he stood thus out of the; 
wind, the air drenched him with its chill! 
like water. 
lips at the brisk outdoor pink in her cheeks. 

“This ain’t cold,’ he answered. ‘You 
won’t call this cold when you’ve been 
through a winter here.” | 

“No,” she agreed; “I suppose I won’t. | 
She looked at him with her frank eyes. 
“Are you getting along all right?” she. 
asked. 

He smiled again; in her meaning there 
was only one kind of “all right” and “all 


“Why, yes,” he replied; “I’m all right, | 
Miss Pilgrim; an’ if I wasn’t, I’d know 
where to come.” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Yes; I don’t want you to forget. I— 
I'll always be glad to do everything I can.” 

‘“‘Sure—I know that,” he replied. ‘An’ 
you? You makin’ out all right, too, Miss 
Pilgrim? That vice-vice-consulate 0’ yours 
keepin’ you pretty busy?” 

The brisk pink flooded across her face 
in a quick flush, and her mouth drooped. 

’ “There hasn’t been anybody yet,” she 
answered, with a look that deprecated his 
smile. 

He hastened to be sympathetic. 

“Too bad!” he said. “With a room like 
that all ready an’ waitin’, too. But maybe 
it’s only that things is kind o’ slack just 
now; somebody’ll be cuttin’ loose pretty 
soon, and you'll get your turn all right.” 

She made to move on, but paused again 
to answer. 

“The room will always be there if you— 
if anybody wants it,” she said. ‘‘Even if 
nobody ever comes, it shall always be 
ready, at least. That’s all I can do.” 

She bade him farewell with the little 
nod she had, and passed on, muffling her 
chin down into her great cloth collar. 
Waters looked after her with a frown of 
consideration. He was forgetting for the 
moment that he was cold, that he had fed 
inadequately upon a gruel of barley, that 
he was all but penniless in an expensive and 
hostile world. There was a stir in his being, 
as he watched the slight overcoated figure 
of the girl, that same protective instinct 
which had galvanized even Selby into 
generosity; it never fails to make one fecl 
man enough to cope with any array of ills. 
There crossed and tangled in his mind a 
moving web of schemes for aiding and con- 
soling her: 

Each of them had for a character vague- 
ness of method and utter completeness of 
result, and none amounted to a program. 
Waters, for all his brisk record, was not a 
man of action; he was rather a mechanism, 


jolted abruptly into action by the impulses] - 


of a detached and ardent mind. It was 
chance—the ironic chance, whose marion- 
ettes are men and women—and not any de- 
sign of his which turned his feet that even- 
ing toward the room that was always to be 
waiting and ready. 

He was returning to his lodging after an 


He smiled slowly with stiff! ~ 
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afternoon of looking for work, tired, wear: 
ing a humor in tune with the early dark and 
the empty monotony of the streets through 
which he went. An empty droshky, going 
the same way as himself, came bumping 
along the gutter behind him, the driver 
singing hoarse and broken snatches of song, 
He moved from the edge of the pavement 
to be clear of mud-splashes as it passed 
him, and heard, without further concern, 
the vehicle draw up level with him and 
the whistle and slap of the whip as the 
istvostchik light-heartedly ‘tortured his 
feeble horse. 

“*Her eyes are cornflowers,’” pro- 
claimed the istvostchik melodiously; “‘her 
lips are——’”’ 

He was abreast of Waters as he broke 
off. Five feet of uneven and slimy side- 
walk separated them. Waters looked up; 
a house-lamp was above, dull and steady as 
a foggy star, and it showed him, upon the 
box of the droshky, his enemy, the main- 
spring of all his troubles. He halted short. 

The istvostchik had recognized him like- 
wise. He was something short of drunk, 
but his liquor was lively in him, and he 
wrenched his poor specter of a horse to a 
standstill. Upon his seat, padded hugely 
in his gown, he had a sort of throned look, 
a travesty of majesty; his whip was held 
like a scepter. 

They stared at one another for a space of 
three‘or four breaths. Waters was frankly 
aghast; this, upon the top of his other 
troubles, was overwhelming. The isévos- 
_ ruptured the moment with a brassy 
yell. 

“Wow!” he howled. “My Amerika- 
netz—the foreigner—the jailbird! Look at 
him, brothers!” He waved his whip as 
though the darkness were thronged with 
auditors. ‘‘Look at the jailbird!” 

From the gate below the dull lamp, a 
dvornik poked his head forth. 

“Stop that!’’ he called to the istvostchik. 
“That’s enceugh now!” 

The man upon the little cab rolled on his 
seat in a strident ecstasy of eloquence, 
brandishing arm and whip abroad above 
the back of the drooping horse. 

“He tried to fight me, and, first, I beat 
him terribly—oh, terribly—and then I 
made a protocol and sent him to prison. 
See him!” he bellowed. ‘“‘See the dog!” 

Waters swore helplessly. A month be- 
fore, upon a quarter of such provocation, 
he would have flashed into fight; but cold, 
hunger, and friendlessness had damped the 
tinder in him. He made to go on and get 
away from it all; he started quickly. 

“Come back, jailbird!”’ howled the 
istvostchik. “TI haven’t done with you, my 
golubchik, little prison-rat. Come 
back here to me when I bid you. What? 
You won’t? Get on, you!” 

The last was to the horse, accompanied 
by a rending slash with the whip. The 
wretched animal jerked forward, and 
Waters backed to the wall as his enemy 
clattered down upon him again. 

“That'll do, you!” he warned, as the 
cabman dragged his horse to a standstill 
once more. “I’m not lookin’ for trouble. 
You be on your way!” 

The immense, ragged-edged voice of the 
istvostchik descended upon him. 

“He runs away from me, this Amerika- 
netz! He runs away, because, when I find 
him, I beat him—I beat him whenever I 
find him. See now, brothers: Iam beating 
him!” And out of the tangle of his ges- 
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ticulations, the whip-lash swooped across 
the sidewalk and cut Waters heavily across 
the neck. 

In the mere surprise of it and the in- 
stancy of the pain, Waters made a noise 
like a yelp, a little spurt of involuntary 
sound. And then the tinder lighted. 

“Beating him!” intoned the istvosichik, 
mighty in his moment. “ Beat——” 

It was the last coherent syllable which he 
uttered in the affair. With a rush, Waters 
cleared the sidewalk and was upon him, 
had him by the pulp of clothes which en- 
veloped him and tore him across the wheel 
to the ground. They went down together 
across the curb, legs in the gutter among 
the wheels, a.convulsive bundle of battle 
that tore apart and whirled together again. 

It was a short fight. The istvostchik, 
even under his padding, was a biggish man, 
and vicious with liquor; he grappled at his 
antagonist earnestly enough, to drag him 
down and bite and worry and kick in the 
manner of his kind. But the breast of the 
worn linen blouse ripped in his clutch, and 
a pair of man-stopping punches drove him 
backward toward the wall. It was then 
he began to squeal. 

There were spectators by now—dvorniki, 
who came running, and passers-by upon 
the other side, who appeared from nowhere 
as though suddenly materialized. There 
was a sparse circle of them about the fight 
when it ceased, with the istvostchik down 
and flattened in the angle of the wall and. 
the pavement, making small, timid noises 
like a complaining kitten. Waters, with 
the mist of battle clearing from his eyes, 
saw them all about him, dark, well- 
wrapped figures, watching him silently or 
whispering together. He sensed their pro- 
found disapproval of him and his pro- 
ceedings. 

“That'll keep you quiet for a while,” he 
spoke down to the wreck of the istvostchik. 

Only moans answered him; he grunted 
and turned to go. From the nearest group 
of spectators, a single figure detached 
itself and moved toward him, blocking his 
path. It revealed itself at close quarters 
as a stout, middle-aged man, prosperously 
fur-coated, the inevitable public-spirited 
citizen of the provinces. 

“You must explain this disturbance,” 
he said to Waters importantly. ‘‘ You must 
wait here and explain—yes, and show your 
papers. You cannot walk away like this.” 

His companions pressed nearer inter- 
estedly. Waters could not know the figure 
he cut with his torn blouse, which, even in 
the gloom, showed stains of the mud and 
blood of the combat. 

“‘Get out o’ my way!” was all his answer. 

“Your papers,” persisted the stout man. 
“T”— he puffed his chest—‘‘I am in the 
administration; I require to see your 
papers. Produce them!” 

The pale oblong of his fat face wagged at 
Waters peremptorily; he quite obviously 
felt himself a spokesman for order and 
decency and the divinely ordained institu- 
tion of “papers.” 

“T said to get out o’ my way,” said 
Waters clearly. He put the flat of his 
hand against the stout man’s fur-coated 
chest, shoved, and sent him staggering 
back on his heels among his supporters. 
Without looking toward him again, he 
passed through them and continued on his 
way. He heard the chorus of their indigna- 
tion break out behind him. 

It followed him, a cackle of outraged re- 


spectability, with here and there an epithet 
distinguishable like a plum in a pudding. 
“Ruffian,” they called him; “assassin,” 
“robber,” and so forth—the innocuous 
amateur abuse of men who have learned 
their bad language from their newspapers. 
It was not till he had gone a hundred 
yards, ‘and the noise of their lamentation 
had a little died down, that there emerged 
out of the blur of it a voice that was quite 
clear. 

“Hi, you there!” it rang, with the note 
of practised authority. “Halt—d’you 
hear? Halt!” 

The tones were enough, without the 
fashion of the words, to tell him that a 
policeman had arrived on the scene. 

There was a corner some thirty or forty 
yards further on. Waters jammed his cap 
tighter on his head, picked up his heels, 
and sprinted for it. ‘ 

“Halt, there!” shouted the policeman. 
“Halt, or shoot!” 

Waters was at the corner when the shot 
sounded, detonating like a cannon in the 
channel of the street. Where the bullet 
went, he did not guess; he was round the 
corner, running in the middle of the street 
for the next crossing, with eyes alert for any 
entrance in which he might find a refuge. 
But the firing had had its intended effect 
of bringing every dvornik to his gate, and 
there was nothing for it but torunon. He 
heard the chase turn the corner behind 
him and the policeman’s repeated shout; 
the skin of his back crawled in momentary 
expectation of another shot that might not 
go wild, and then, with the next corner 
still twenty yards away, came the idea. 
The mere felicity of it tickled him like a 
jest in the midst of all his stress; he spent 
hoarded breath in a gasp of laughter. 

Around the corner that lay just ahead of 
him, for which he was racing, was the 
street in which Miss Pilgrim lived, with her 
outer room that was always ready and 
waiting. Without design or purpose, he 
had run toward it; an inscrutable fate, 
whimsical as his own humor, had herded 
him thither. Well, he would go there. 
The matter was slight, after all; she would 
explain the whole matter to her chief of 
police—how the istvostchik had been the 
assailant and so forth; he would be re- 
leased, and her self-appointed function of 
vice-vice would shine forth justified and 
vindicated. It all fell out as dextrously as 
a conjuring trick. 

“Halt!” yelled the policeman. “I know 
you—halt!’”’ 

But he did not shoot again; those 
Southern policemen lack the fiber that will 
loose bullet after bullet along a dark street; 
and Waters had yet a good lead as he 
rounded the next corner and came into 
cover. The house he sought was near by; 
as he cleared the angle, he dropped into a 
swift walk that the new row of dvorniki 
might not mark him at once for a fugitive, 
and strode along sharply under the wall 
where it was darkest. He passed Number 
Seventeen without a sign from its dvornik, 
and in the gate of Number Fifteen two 
dvorniki were gossiping and did not turn 
their heads as he passed. The arch of 
Number Thirteen, the house he sought, 
was close at hand when the pursuit came 
stamping round the corner behind him; 
he heard their cries as he slipped in through 
the half-open gate of the arch. The chance 
that had brought him hither was true to 


him yet, for there was no dvornik on watch; 
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Renew and decorate masoury exteriors—stucco, con- 
crete, or brick—with the liquid cement-coating, 
Trus-Con Stone-Tex. Formulated specifically for 
masonry su:faces; mes an inseparable part 
of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair- 
cracks. Unlike paints, it dampproofs as well as 
beautifies. Therefore, cannot chip, flake or 
peel off. 

Furnished in many pleasi: colors. Applied 
te new or old walls. One the famous Trus- 
Con waterproofing and dampproofing products 
—sufficient assurance of quality. 

If your brick, stucco, or cement building is 
disfigured, or damp and unsanitary, use Stone- 
a Write for full information, telling your 
needs. 
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THE ORIGINAL GENUINE 


The Rowe Bed Hammock is an ideal restin 
place for all the family. Conveniently big more | 
roomy to stretch at full length—a bed and ham- 
mock combined. A substantial addition to porch 
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the man had chosen that moment of all 
others to step over to gossip with his neigh- 
bor at Number Fifteen. 

He paused in the blackness of the court- 
yard to listen whether the pursuit would 
pass by, and heard it arrive outside the 
gate, jangling with voices. It had gath- 
ered up the dvornik on its way. Waters, 
with a hand upon the door that opened to 
the staircase, heard the brisk voice of the 
policeman questioning him in curt spurts 
of speech, and the dvornik’s answers. 

“Of course, he might have gone in. 
There is an Amerikanka here from their 
consulate, and he might have gone to her.” 
Then the policeman, cutting the knot, 
“We'll soon see about that!” Waters 
waited no longer, but entered and started 
up the stair; he must, at all costs, not be 
caught before he got to Miss Pilgrim. 

It was the thought of her and the expec- 
tation of her welcome to the barren room 
that made him smile as he climbed. 
Muddy, penniless, and hunted, he knew 
himself for one that brought gifts; he was 
going to make her rich with the sense of 
power and benevolence. He was half-way 
up the second flight, at the head of which 
she lived, when he heard the policeman and 
his following of citizens enter below him. 
He took the remaining stairs three at a 
time. Upon the landing, the door of the 
flat stood ajar. 

Gently, with precautions not to be 
heard below, he pushed it open, uncovering 
the remembered view of the furniture- 
cluttered passage, with the doors of rooms 
opening from it and the kitchen door at the 
end. The kitchen door was closed now; 
there was no sound anywhere within the 
place. Nearest to him, on the left of the 
passage, the door of the room in which he 
had drunk tea was open. 

He tapped nervously with his nails upon 
it, hearing from below the approaching 
footsteps of the hunters. 

“Miss Pilgrim,” he called, in a loud 
whisper, along the passage. ‘Miss Pil- 
grim!” 

The bell-push was a button somewhere 
in the woodwork, and he could not find it. 
He tapped and whispered again. The 
others were at the foot of the second flight 
now; ina couple of seconds, the turn of the 
staircase would let them see him, and he 


would be captured and dragged away from 
her very threshold. He had a last agony 
of hesitation, an impulse, swiftly tasted and | 
rejected, to try a rush down the stairs anda | 
fight to get through and away; and then 
he stepped into the flat and eased the door 
to behind him. Its patent lock latched 
itself with a small click, unheard by the 
party whose feet clattered on the stone 
steps. 

Standing inside the door, he was op- 
pressed by a sense of shameful trespass; 
he glanced with trepidation toward the 
kitchen, dreading to see some one come 
forth and shriek at the sight of him. Sup- 
posing Miss Pilgrim were out! Then, from 
the landing came a smart, insistent knock 
upon the door, and within the flat a bell 
woke and shrilled vociferously. He turned; 
the room that was always to be ready was 
at his side, and he fled on tiptoe into its 
darkness. 

He got himself clear of the door, moving 
with extended hands across its creaking 
parquet till he touched the cold smooth- 
ness of the tiled stove, and freezing to im- 


mobility as he heard the kitchen door open. 
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‘Quick footsteps advanced along the pas- 


sage; to him, checking his breath in the 
dark, listening with every nerve taut, it 
was as though he saw her, the serene poise 
of her body as she walked, the pathetic 
confidence of her high-held head, so dis- 
tinctive and personal was even the noise of 
her tread on the boards. Presently, when 
she had sent the policeman away, he would 
see her and make her the gift of his request, 
and watch her face as she received it. 

The latch clicked back under her hand, 
and she was standing in the entry, con- 
fronting the policeman and his backing of 
citizens. 

“Yes?” he heard her say, with a note of 
surprise at the sight of them. ‘Yes? 
What is it?” 


The policeman’s voice answered, spitting , 


facts brief as curses. 

“Man evading arrest—aggravated as- 
sault—believed to be a certain American— 
apparently escaped this direction.” Then, 
from his escort, a corroborating gabble. 

He could imagine her look of rather puz- 
zled eagerness. 


“An American?’”’ she exclaimed. Then, | 


as she realized it and its possibilities—pos- | 
sibly, also, the fact that already when an | 
American was sought for it was to her door | 


that they came—*‘ 


“Require you to produce him,” injected 


the policeman, ‘if here. He is here—yes?” 

“No,” she answered; ‘nobody has 
come here yet.” 

There seemed to be a check at that; the 
effect of her, standing in her doorway, 
made insistence difficult. 

“He came this way,’’ observed the 
policeman tenaciously. ‘‘He was seen to 
pass the next house.” 

“Well,’—Miss Pilgrim seemed a little 
at a loss—‘‘he’s not here.” She paused. 
“T have two rooms here,’’ she added; 
“this”—she must be pointing to the 
open door beside her—‘‘and my bedroom. 
You can look in this room, if that is what 
you want.” 

Waters heard the answering yap of the 
policeman and the shuffle of feet. He 


turned in panic; there was no time to. 


reason with events. A step, and his grop- 
ing hands were against that inner door, 
which yielded to their touch. Even in the 
chaos of his wits, he was aware of the sub- 
tle odor he had perceived before, that 
elusive fragrance which seemed a very 
emanation of chaste girlhood and virgin 
delicacy. He was inside, leaving the door 
an inch ajar, as the switch clicked in the 
outer room and a narrow jet of light 
stabbed through the opening. 

“You see, there is nobody,” Miss Pil- 
grim was saying. 

The citizens, faithful to the trail, had 
crowded in. The policeman grunted 
doubtfully. 

Waters, easing his breath noiselessly, 
let his eyes wander. The streak of light 
lay across the floor and up over the white 
counterpane of a narrow wooden bed, then 
climbed the wall across the face of a picture 
to the ceiling. Beyond its illumination, 
there were dim shapes of a dressing-table 
and a wash-hand-stand, and there were 
dresses hanging on the wall beside him be- 
hind a sheet draped from a shelf. A win- 
dow, high and double-paned, gave on the 
courtyard. Through it he could see the 
lights shining in curtained windows op- 
posite. 

“That?” It was Miss Pilgrim answering 
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some question. ‘That is my bedroom. 
No; you must not go in there.” 

There was a hush and a citizen said, 
“Ah!” loudly and knowingly. Waters, 
listening intently, frowned. 

“T must look,” said the policeman curtly. 

“But ”—her voice came from near the 
door, as though she were standing before it, 
barring the way to them—‘ you certainly 
shall not look. It is my bedroom, and even 
if your man had come here—”’ She broke 
off abruptly. ‘“‘You see, he is not here,” 
she added. 

“T must look,” repeated the policeman, 
in exactly the same tone as before. “It is 
necessary.” 

“No,” she said; ‘you must take my 
word. If you do not, I shall complain to- 
morrow morning to the consul and to the 
chief of police, and you shall be punished.” 

“Hm!” The policeman was in doubt; 
she had spoken with a plain effect of mean- 
ing what she said, and a policeman’s head 
upon a charger is a small sacrifice for a 
courteous chief to offer to a lady. He 
tried to be reasonable with her. 

“Tt is because he was seen to come this 
way,” he argued. “He passed the next 
house, and the dvornik—this man here— 
saw him. He has committed an assault, an 
aggravated assault, on an istvostchik and 
evaded arrest. And—he came this way.” 

“He is not here, though,” replied Miss 
Pilgrim steadily. “I give you my word.” 
The Russian phrase she used was ‘‘ Chestnoe 
slovo”’—‘ upon my honorable word.” Wat- 
ers caught his breath and listened anx- 
iously. “I give you my honorable word 
that he is not here,’’ she affirmed deliber- 
ately. 

“Now, what do you know about that?” 
exclaimed Waters helplessly. 

From the rear of the room somebody 
piped up acutely, 

“Then why may the policeman not look, 
since nobody is there?” 

Miss Pilgrim did not answer. It was to 
Waters as though she and the policeman 
stood, estimating each other, measuring 
strength and capacity. The policeman 
grunted. 

“Well,” he said, “‘since you say, upon 
your honorable word—but I must report 
the matter, you understand.” He paused, 
and there followed the rustle of paper as he 
produced and opened his note-book. 

“Your names?” he demanded. 

“Certainly,” agreed Miss Pilgrim, in a 
voice of extreme formality. But she 
moved to the bedroom door and drew it 
conclusively shut before she replied. 

Waters drew deep breaths and shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other. 
From the further room he could hear now 
no more than confused and inarticulate 
murmurings; but he was not curious about 
the rest. He knew just what was going on 
—the fatuous interrogatory as to name, 
surname, age, birthplace, nationality, 
father, mother, trade, married or single, 
civil status, and all the rest of the rigma- 
role involved in every contact with the 
Russian police. He had seen it many 
times and endured it himself often enough. 
Just now he had another matter to think of. 

“Honorable word!’” he _ repeated. 
“Tt’s a wonder she wouldn’t find some- 
thing different to say. Now I got to fool 
her. I got to!” 

The window showed him the pit of the 
courtyard; its frame was not yet calked 
With cotton-wool and sealed with brown 
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paper for the winter. He got it open and 
leaned out, feeling to either side for a 
spout, a pipe, anything that would give 
him handhold to climb down by. There 
was nothing of the kind; but directly 
below him he could make out the mass of 
the great square stack of furnace-wood 
built against the wall. From the sill to the 
of the stack was a drop of full twenty 
eet. 

He measured it with his eyes as best he 
could in the darkness. It was a chance, a 
not impossible one, but ugly enough. At 
any rate, it was the only one if he were to 
get out and leave that ‘“‘honorable word” 
untarnished. It never occurred to him 
that she might take it less seriously than he. 

Waters, who dreamed, who stood by and 
gazed when life became turbulent and 
vivid, did not hesitate now. There was 
time for nothing but action, if he was to 
substitute a sacrifice for his spoiled gift. 

Seated upon the sill, he managed to draw 
the inner window shut and to latch it 
through the ventilating-pane; the outer 
one he had to leave swinging and trust that 
she might find—or not demand—an ex- 
planation for it. This done, he was left, 
with his back to the house, seated upon the 
sill, a ledge perhaps a foot wide, with his 
legs swinging above the twenty-foot drop. 
In order to make it with a chance for 
safety, he had so to change his posture 
that he could hang by his hands from the 
sill, thus reducing the sheer fall by some 
six feet. 

The dull windows of the courtyard 
watched him like stagnant eyes as, leaning 
aside, he labored to turn and lower him- 
self. His experience at sea and upon the 
gauntries in the yards should have helped 
him; but the past days, with their chill 
and insufficient food, had done their work 
on nerve and muscle, and he was still 
straining to turn and get his weight onto 
his hands when he slipped. 

In the outer room, the catechism was 
running, or crawling, its ritual course. 

“‘Father’s nationality?” the policeman 
was inquiring, with his note-book upheld 
to the light and a stub of flat pencil poised 
for the answer. A noise from the court- 
yard reached him. 

““What’s that?” he asked. 

“Sounds like wood slipping off the 
stack,’’ volunteered a citizen, and the 
dvornik, whose business it had been to pile 
it, and who had trouble enough on his 
hands already, sighed and drooped. 

“‘ American, of course,” replied Miss Pil- 
grim, patiently. 

Below in the courtyard, Waters sat up 
and raised a hand to where something wet 
and warm was running down his cheeks 
from under his hair, and found that it hurt 
his wrist when he did so. He rose stiffly, 
cursing to himself at the pain it caused him. 
Above him, the windows of the room that 
was always to be ready and waiting were 
broad and bright, and heads were visible 
against them. He discovered that he could 
walk. 

“Huh! Me for the roads goin’ south 
outa this,” he soliloquized, as he hobbled 
toward the gate; ‘“‘an’ startin’ right now!” 

He paused at the entry to the arch and 
looked back at the windows again. 

““Honorable word!’” he repeated _bit- 
terly, nursing his injured wrist. “Wouldn’t 
that jar you!” 

He moved out'through the gate slowly 
and painfully. 
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Running 
Away from Life 
(Continued from page 79) 


of existence, and even throughout exis- 
tence, the second, in spite of all her pre- 


. cautions, may suffer the secret and hidden 


pangs of unhappiness just as acutely as 
the first; and her career may, in the end, 
present itself to her as just as much a sham. 

And for the same reason. The social 
butterfly was running after something ab- 
surd, and the other woman knew that it 
was absurd, and left it alone. But the root 
of the matter was more profound. The 
social butterfly’s chief error was not that 
she was running after something, but that 
she. was running away from something— 
something which I have described as 
“mysterious and sinister.”” And the other 
woman also may be—and, as a fact, fre- 
quently is—running away from just that 
mysterious and sinister something. And 
that something is neither more nor less than 
life itself in its very essence. Both may be 
afraid of life and may have to pay an equal 
price for their cowardice. Both may have 
refused to listen to the voice within them, 
and will suffer equally for the wilful shut- 
ting of the ear. 

(It is true that the other woman may 
just possibly have a true vocation for a 
career of resignation and altruism and the 
spreading of a sort of content in a thin 
layer over the entire length of existence. 
If so, well and good. But it is also true 
that the social butterfly may have a true 
vocation for being a social butterfly and 
the thick squandering of a sort of pleasure 
on the earlier part of existence, to the de- 
privation of the later part. Then neither 
the one nor the other will have been guilty 
of the cowardice of running away from 
life.) 

My point is that you may take refuge 
in good works or you may take refuge in 
bad works, but that the supreme offense 
against life lies in taking refuge from it, 


and that, if you commit this offense, you | 


a man trained to hold it. He’s watching 
you right now, hoping you’ll be ready 
when your opportunity comes. Start 
today and train yourself to do some 
one thing better than others. You can 
do it in spare time through theI.C. S. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to youthrough the mails. No matter how 
humble or important your present job, I. C.S. 
training will push you higher. No matter what 
ya chosen work, some of the 280 practical 

‘s home-study courses will suit your 
needs. 


Choose Your Career 


Would you like to be a first-class Mechani- 
cal, Electrical or Civil Engineer? A Chemist? 
An Architect? A Building Contractor? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have climbed into 
big jobs in the technical professions through 
I. C.S. help. Do you want to advance in busi- 
ness—in Advertising? In Salesmanship? 
Many of the country’s foremost Advertising 


will miss the only authentic happiness— | 
which springs no more from content and | 
resignation than it springs from mere | 


pleasure. It is indisputable that the con- 
science can be and is constantly narcotized 
as much by relatively good deeds as by 
relatively bad deeds. Nevertheless, to 
dope the conscience is always a crime, and 
is always punished by the ultimate waking- 
up of the conscience. 


IV 


To take refuge from life is to refuse it. 
Life generally offers due scope for the 
leading instinct in a man or a woman, 
and sometimes it offers the scope at a 
very low price, at no price at all. 

For.example, a young man may have 
a very marked instinct for engineering, 


and Sales Managers have won success by the 
help of I. C. S. training. Commercial Law? 
Accounting? All over America bookkeepers, 
accountants, office managers, private secre- 
taries, are reaping the rewards from time in- 
vested in I. C. S. training in these subjects. 

The first step these m.en took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 
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PUB. “503 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


and his father may be a celebrated and 
wealthy engineer who is only too anxious 
that the son should follow the same pro- | 
fession. Life has offered the scope and | 
charged nothing for it. 

But, on the other hand, a man may | 
have a very marked instinct for author- | 
ship, and his father may be a celebrated | 
and wealthy engineer who, being con- 
vinced that literature is an absurd and | 
despicable profession, has determined that | 


trial 2 and test. 
Our FREE catalog shows 
poy in bicycles and sun- 


D33, 


STUDY AT ‘HOME 


a lawyer. 


i independent—be @ 


ite 
spare time. We 
in any state, 
to our Guarantee Bond if 


Boyd Syliabic System—written with aly nine characters. 
‘ruled lines’’—no “*shading”’—no “word- 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes.” Speedy, practical system that can 

be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free. address 


939 Unity Building, Chicago, Wl. | 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can do with it. Car- 
tooniste and iMustrators earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 or more per wee! My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ succeseful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
test lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
State your age. 


ndon School 


14389 Schofield Building, Cleveland ,O. 
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‘“‘Don’t Envy a 
Good Complexion’’ 


Beautify a sallow skin; get the 
good, red blood coursing through 
your cheeks by the famous Pom- 
peian method. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


A pinch of Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream rubbed in, then out again— 
that’s all. But what a difference it 
makes! Youth stays in your face. 
“Don’t envy a g complexion; 
use Pompeian and have one.” 


Mary Pickford Panel 


A lovely portrait of the world’s most 
populat woman. of new 1918 panel, 


28x74 inches. Beautiful colors. Price 
1oc. A trial jarof Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream will be included. Coupon below. 


> 


(Stamps accepted, dime preferred ) 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mai 
Panel and a trial jar of Pompeian MASSA 
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his son shall not be an author but an 
engineer. . “‘Become an engineer,” says 
the father, “and I will give you unique 
help and you are a made man. Become 
an author, and you get nothing whatever 
from me except opposition.” 

Life, however, which has provided the 
instinct for literature, has also provided 
the scope for its fulfilment. The scope 
for young authors is vaster to-day on two 
continents than ever it was. But the 
price which, in this case, life quotes is very 
high. The young man hesitates. The 
price quoted includes. comfort, parental 
approval, domestic peace, money, luxury, 
and perhaps also a comfortable and not 
unsatisfactory marriage. It includes prac- 
tically all the ingredients of the mixture 
commonly known as happiness. Of course, 
by following literature, the young man 
may recover all and more than all the 
price paid. But, also, he may not. The 
chances are about a hundred to one that 
he will not. He is risking nearly every- 
thing in order to buy a ticket in a lottery. 

Let us say that, being a prudent and 
obedient young fellow, he declines to 
beggar himself for a ticket in a lottery. 
His instinct toward literature has not 
developed very far; he sacrifices it and 
becomes the engineer. By industry and 
good will and native brains, he becomes 
a very fair engineer, the prop of the firm, 
the aid and, in due course, the successor 
of his father. He treats his workpeople 
well. He marries a delightful girl, and 
he even treats her well. He has delight- 
ful children. He is a terrific worldly suc- 
cess and a model to his fellow creatures. 
That man’s attention to duty, his altru- 
ism, his real kindness are the theme of 
conversation among all his friends. He 
treats his conscience with the most ex- 
traordinary respect. 

And yet, if his instinct toward litera- 
ture was genuine, he is not fundamentally 
happy, and when he chances to meet an 
author, or to read about authors (even 


deeply impressed by a book, he is acutely 
aware that he has committed the sin of 
taking refuge from life; he knows that 
the extraordinary respect which he pays 
to his conscience is at bottom a doping of 
that organ; he perceives that the smooth 
path is, in fact, the rough path, and that 
the rough path, which he dared not face, 
might have been, with all its asperities, 
the smooth one. His existence is a vast 
secret and poisonous regret; and there is 
nothing whatever to be done. There is no 
antidote for the poison; the dope is a drug 
—and insufficient at that. 


Women, even in these latter days, when 
reason is supposed to have got human 
nature by the neck, have far greater op- 
portunities and temptations than men to 
run away from life. Indeed, many of 
them are taught and encouraged to do so. 
The practise of the three ancient cardinal 
female virtues—shutting your eyes, stop- 
ping your ears, and burying your head in 
the sand—is very carefully inculcated; 
and then, of course, people turn round on 
young women and upbraid them because 
they are afraid of existence. And, though 
things are changing, they have not yet 
definitely changed. I would not blame a 


whole sex—no matter which—for any- 
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about their suicides of despair), or to be | 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concernsin America selling to 
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by mail with customers at importing prices! 
Here are several diamond offers—Direct to 
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position to name prices on diamonds that should 
sur ly interest any present or prospective dia- 
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1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat 3{ carat, $68.00 
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Money refunded if your ed Money refunded 
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price direct to you 
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pierced in the new lace work 
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elsewhere or 

than $1. 5.00. Our peed 


a pins, Ear screws, etc., in both Gold an 
» latinum settings. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: - 


carat .. $19.00 carats . $139.00 
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Money refunded if — 
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thing whatever. But to state a fact is 
not to blame. The fact is that women, 
when they get a chance, do show a ten- 
dency to shirk life. Large numbers of 
them come to grips with life, simply be- 
cause they are compelled to do so. A 
woman whose material existence is well 
assured will not, as a rule, go out into the 
world. Further, she will not marry as 
willingly as the woman who needs a home 
and cannot see the prospect of it except 
through marriage. By which, I mean to 
imply that with women the achievement 
of marriage is due less to the instinct to 
mate than to an economic instinct. Men 
are wicked animals and know not right- 
eousness, but it may be said of them gen- 
erally that with them the achievement of 
marriage is due to the instinct to mate. 

Examining the cases of certain women 
who put off marrying, I have been forced 
to the conclusion that their only reason 
for hesitating to marry was that men are 
not perfect and that to marry an imper- 
fect man involves risk. It does, but the 
reason was not valid. Risk is the very 
essence of life, and the total absence of 
danger is equal to death. I do not say 
that to follow an unsatisfactory vocation 
and to fail in it is better than to follow no 
vocation. But I am inclined to say that 
any marriage is better than no marriage 
—for both sexes. And I think that the 
most tragic spectacle on earth is an old 
woman, metaphorically wrapped in cotton- 
wool, who, at some period of her career, 
has refused life because of the peril of in- 
convenience and unhappiness. 

Both men and-women can run away 
from life in ways far more subtle and less 
drastic than those which I have named. 
For-the sake of clearness, I have confined 
myself to rather crude and obvious exam- 
ples of flight. ‘There are probably few of 
us who are not conscious of having de- 
clined at least some minor challenge of 
existence. And there are still fewer of us 
who can charge ourselves with having been 
consistently too bold in our desire to get 
the full savor of existence. 


VI 


Eacu individual must define happiness 
for himself or herself. For my part, I 
rule out practically all the dictionary 
definitions. In most dictionaries you 
will find that the principal meaning at- 
tached to the word is “good fortune” or 
“‘prosperity.”” Which is notoriously ab- 
surd. Then come such definitions as “‘a 
state of well-being characterized by rela- 
tive permanence, by dominantly agree- 
able emotion, and by a natural desire for 
its continuation.” This last is from 
Webster, and it is very clever. Yet I will 
have none of it—unless I am allowed to de- 
fine the word ‘‘ well-being” in my own way. 

For me, an individual cannot be in a 
state of well-being if any of his faculties 
are permanently idle through any fault of 
his own. The full utilization of all the 
faculties seems to me to be the founda- 
tion of well-being. But I doubt if a full 
utilization of all the faculties necessarily 
involves the idea of good fortune, or pros- 
perity, or tranquillity, or contentedness 
with one’s lot, or even a ‘“‘dominantly 
agreeable emotion;” very often it rather 
involves the contrary. 

In my view, happiness includes chiefly 
the idea of satisfaction after full, honest 
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*‘Only one man in 25 
makes good in the 
Miller Plant’’ 


We Created Uniform Tires 


Each Man a Master—Each Tire a Masterpiece 


ILLER TIRES are known far and wide today as the Uniform 
Mileage Tires. That means wherever Millers are run under 
like conditions, they wear the same. 


That 99 Millers in 100 outrun standard guarantees. 


Of all the some 429 brands on the market, there is no other we 


know to equal this. 


Such uniformity has been the aim of 
tire makers for years. For who could 
tell, when he bought a tire, whether it 
would run 5000 miles or fail at a 
thousand? 


Miller found a solution—not in. ma- 
chines or methods—but in men. 

By training a regiment of champion 
tire builders we reduced the variables 
in tires to a fraction. 


Each Man Rated 


Our efficiency experts keep a record 
of every man and every tire he builds. 
To pass our inspectors it must reach 
our 99 per cent grade. 


If ever a Miller comes back, the 
builder’s score is penalized. 


Under this rigid system, only one 


man in 25 makes good. But those who 
do average 96 per cent efficient. 


Geared-to-the-Road 


There is no excuse longer for buy- 
ing tires on luck. Miller mean cer- 
tainty. And safety, too, due to the 
tread that is geared-to-the-road. 


Mark how the sharp rubber cogs en- 
gage the ground. 


A Limited Number 
Only about one motorist in 50 will 
be able to get the Miller Uniform Tires 
this year. 


It takes timetotrain mento Miller per- 
fection. Few can ever become masters. 


To make sure of securing your sea- - 


son’s supply, you must speak to the 
Miller dealer at once. 


If you want the utmost air capacity — size for size—ask for Miller Cord Tires 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the Team- Mates of UniformTires 
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“How Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


“Onct when I was ist a little girl’’"—only four years 
old—mother and I were downtown and I saw you not 
far away. I broke away from mother, ran up to you 


and said “how do you do, Mr. Riley?” I shall nevér 
forget the wonderful smile on your face when you saw 
me a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke to me as | 
though I were a queen, and when I told you I knew 
*most all your child rhymes and enjoyed them very 
much you were as pleased as if'some man of letters 
had complimented you. That Mr. Riley, is one of my 
finest memories. 


So wrote a grown-up little girl to 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


Few cold statues are built for him, but mag- 
nificent monuments that distribute goodness 
and gladness as he distributes them in his stories 
and story poems. They are building play- 
grounds and hospitals in his memory. 

And in his memory, too, we have made a 
beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the 
publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be 
glad to reduce their royalty, so that we could place his 
works in the homes of all those who loved him. So we are 
able to make this complete set of all Riley’s works, in 10 
volumes, containing over 1,000 titles—for the present—ata 
price we can pass on to you. Only one edition of Riley's 
complete works has been made up to now—and t sold 
from $125 to $1,750 a set. Yet you can have your set for 
less than one-fifth the lowest price made before. 
they are full of beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler 
Christy and others—some in full color—some in two 
colors—and some in black and white. The generosity of 
the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper & Brothers | 
give you a rare opportunity. | 

Don't Miss It Send the Coupon Without Money for 
Your Set on Approval Today. 


‘ Cosmo 5-18! 
& Brothers Franklin NewYor! | 


d me the complete works of JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, in 10 
volumes, bound in rich clo-h, stamped in gold, rp illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. I may keep this set for 10 
days for examination and return it to you, at y your expense, if I do not want 

If keep the books I will remit $1.50 month for 13 months. 


| her shoulder toward the house. 


effort. | Everybody is guilty of mistakes 
—and of serious mistakes—and the con- 
templation of these mistakes must darken, 
be it ever so little, the last years of exis- 
tence. But it need not be fatal to a gen- 
eral satisfaction. Men and women may, 
in the end, be forced to admit: “‘I made 
a fool of myself,” and still be fairly happy. 
But no one can possibly be satisfied, and, 
therefore, no one can in my sense be 
happy who feels that, in some paramount 
affair, he has failed to take up the chal- 
lenge of life. For a voice within him, 
which none else can hear but which he 
cannot choke, will constantly be mur- 
muring: “You lacked courage. You 
hadn’t the pluck. You ran away.” 

And it is happier to be unhappy in the 
ordinary sense all one’s life than to have to 
listen at the end to that dreadful interior 
verdict. 

The next Arnold Bennett article, 
At the Folies- Mondaines, 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Tt’s so hot and noisy in there; one dances 
only. with discomfort. A distaste for it 
all sent me out on the terrace. Then I 
walked on the lawn. Then I beheld you. 
Am I interrupting your work, monsieur? 
I suppose I am.” She looked up at him 
naively. 

He said something polite. An odd sense 
of having seen her somewhere possessed 
him now. From the distant house came 
the noisy American music of a two-step. 
With charming grace, still inspecting him 
out of her dark eyes, the girl began to 
move her pretty feet in rhythm with the 
music. 

“Shall we?”’ she inquired mischievously. 
“Unless you are too busy ——” 

The next moment, they were dancing 
together there on the wet lawn, under the 
high luster of the moon, her fresh young 
face and fragrant figure close to his. 

During their second dance, she said 
serenely: 

“They'll raise the dickens if I stay here 
any longer. Do you know the Count 
d’Eblis?”’ 

“The senator? The numismatist?” 

“Yes.” 

“No; I don’t know him. 
Latin Quarter student.”’ 

“Well, he is giving that party. He is 
giving it for me—in my honor. That is 
his villa. And I’—she laughed—‘am 
going to marry him—+perhaps. Isn’t this a 
delightful escapade of mine?” 

“Isn't it rather an indiscreet one?” he 
asked smilingly. : 

“Frightfully. But I like it. How did 
you happen to pitch your easel on his 
lawn?” 

“The river and the hills—their com- 
position appealed to me from here. It is 
the best view of the Seine.”’ 

‘Are you glad you came?” 

They both laughed at the mischievous 
question. 

During their third dance, she became a 
little apprehensive, and kept looking over 


I am only a 


““There’s a man expected there,’ she 
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my vicinity. At times, it almost seems to 
me as though he were slyly watching me— 
as though she were employed to keep an 
eye on me.’ 

“A Turk?” 

arasian. I wonder what they think 
of my absence? Alexandre—the Count 
d’Eblis—won’t like it.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better 

“Yes; I ought to, but I won’t. Wait a 
moment—” She disengaged herself from 
his arms. ‘Hide your easel and color-box 
in the shrubbery—in case anybody comes 
to look for me.’ 

She helped him strap up and fasten the 
telescope easel; they placed the para- 
phernalia behind the blossoming screen of 
syringa. Then, coming together, she nestled 
between his arms with a little laugh; and 
they fell into step once more with the dis- 
tant dance music. Over the grass their 
united shadows glided, swaying, gracefully 
interlocked—moon-born phantoms which 
dogged their light young feet. 

A man came out on the stone terrace 
under the Chinese lanterns. When they 
saw him, they hastily backed into the ob- 
scurity of the shrubbery. 

‘“‘Nihla!”’ he called, and his heavy voice 
was vibrant with irritation and impatience. 
He was a big man. He walked with a 
bulky, awkward gait—a few paces only, 
out across the terrace. ‘‘Nihla!’” he 
bawled hoarsely. 

Then two other men and a woman ap- 
peared on the terrace where the lanterns 
were strung. The woman called aloud in 
the darkness: 

‘“Nihla! Nihla!. Where are you, little 
devil?” Then she and the two men with 
her went indoors, laughing and skylarking, 
leaving the bulky man there alone. 

The young fellow in the shrubbery felt 
the girl’s hand tighten on his coat sleeve, 
felt her slender body quiver with stifled 
laughter. The desire to laugh seized him, 
too; and they stood there together, chok- 


ing back their mirth, while the big man |, 


who had first appeared waddled out across 
the lawn toward the shrubbery, shouting: 

“Nihla! Where are you, then?” He 
came quite close to where they stood, then 
turned, shouted once or twice, and pres- 
ently disappeared across the lawn toward 
a walled garden. 

Later, several other people came out on 
the terrace, called: ‘“‘Nihla! Nihla!” and 
then went indoors, laughing boisterously. 

The young fellow and the girl beside 
him were now quite weak and trembling 
with suppressed mirth. They had not 
dared venture out on the lawn, although 
dance music had begun again. 

‘Is it your name they called?’ he asked, 
his eyes very intent upon her face. 

““Yes—Nihla.”’ 

“T recognize you now,” he said, with a 
little thrill of wonder. 

‘T suppose so,” she replied, with amiable 
indifference. “Everybody knows me.’ 

She did not ask his name; he did not offer 
to enlighten her. What difference, after all, 
could the name of an American student 
make to the idol of Europe, Nihla Quellen? 

“I’m in a mess,” she remarked pres- 
ently. “He will be quite furious with me. 
It is going to be most disagreeable for me to 


go back into that house. He has really an | 


atrocious temper when made ridiculous.” 


“I'm awfully sorry,” he said, sobered by | i 


her seriousness 
She laughed. 
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ON $100 UNDERWOOD 
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tion. We can save you 25 to per cent on 
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Bargain Book and Catalog 
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Central Camera Co., 1248. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 


BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 

licles and thus Dey the growth 
of the hair lieves the scalp of 
tnhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich —_* highly 
perfumed and free from Makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 

Send 10c for Trial Size 


467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 


We all want a drink that is not insipid 
Soldiers, athletes, students and business 
man miict harire the ane het “Tage that be th 
1ealthy and fit. 
rich in genuine hop flavor, 1 
that drink 
Approved for use by the govern 
ment and immensely popular in LG” = 
cantonments and on men 
) -War’l, because Bevo is pure ce a 
wholly free from bacteria such as 
even milk or water may contain ales thi yh. 
The appetizing drink with cold 
cuts ol meat, cn inng-aisn dain- aX 
ties or other light repasts. 
supplied by grocers, druggists 
r dealer = 
24% 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 
SN 
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REAL ESTATE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARIZONA 

Get a Farm Irrigated by Uncle Sam in Salt 
River Valley, southern Arizona, under Roosevelt 
Dam. Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern 
market. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 

rices, fine winter climate. be — for our Salt River 

valley folder free. C. L. aves, Ind. Com., 
Santa Fe Ry., 1939 Railway sooo Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write Dept. “‘C.’ 
Stanislaus of Trade. 


FLORIDA 

Own re own orange grove in beautiful 
Fruitland Park. Let us tell you how melons, 
peaches, cotton, your first crops, should oy pay 
for your grove. Board of Trade, 15 Trade Bldg., 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 

Florida farm 160 acres, all under cultivation 
except 10 acres wood lot. Unsurpassed in South- 
east for general farming and live stock. House, 
barn and $4,000. 
Mention Bargain No. 2._ B. L. Hamner, 
Development “Air Line nae 
Co., Norfolk, 


VIRGINIA 
Prosper in the South—excellent little farms 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland at $15 
an acre and up. Just right for truck and general 
farming, stock raising, dairying and poultry. Close 
to markets. fine climate, good schools and neighbors. 
Write for ao and copy of The Southern 
omeseeker—t F. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt.. 
N. & W. Ry.. 243, ";rcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Do you want a farm where largest profits are 
made? The South's great variety of crops and 
wonderfully productive climate make it the most 
profitable farm section of America. It is the 
ote for a lowest cost meat production and dairy 
Farm ws the largest variety of forage 

“oe ands in good localities, as low as $15 

an acre. Let us show you locations that 
ain yh. the highest profits. M. V. hards 
Commissioner, Room 23, Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, Washington. D. C. 


Money-making farms, 15 states, $10 an acre 

p; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for B Illustrated Catalogue, 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720, New York. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


Cash for your Real Satate, no matter where 
it is, may be obtained b: . di using the Simplex Plan, 
that has sold thousan of pro jes in every 
State; no commission to pay; valuable rt wd 
mation free. Simplex, Dept. 66, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn money. American Photography, 
844 Pope Blidg., Boston, Mass. 


Films developed free. Prints (trial order), 2 
cents each. Prompt service. Work guaranteed. 
We save you money. Remit with your order. 
Bennett Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films developed free. High class work. 
Perfect prints at 3c to 7c. We do the best work in 
the Photo City. Remit with your order and get re- 
turns same day. Bryan's Drug House, Rochester,N.Y. 


Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak Film 
Roll developed five cents. Prints from the same 2c 
each. Only one roll developed at this price to show 
work. Moser & Son, St. James Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Special Offer—Film Developed “‘Free,’’ Prints 
5c Each, 8x 10 Enlargement ‘‘ Free”’ from your best 
negative. Work returned same day. Photo Service 
Shop, 929 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mail Us 10c With Any Size Film for Desstes- 

ment and six velvet prints. Best material. Skilled 

ees. Send name for details. Roanoke Phote 
Finishing Co., 225 Bell) Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


$4.25 each pois for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep all money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices aid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
S8t., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


Old coins ot all’kinds. From $1.00 to $1,000.00 
cash —_ for some to 1912. 
Send 4c. Get Large eo Coin “Numis: 


Patents, make your ideas pay. Hundreds in- 
ventions are sold yearly. We = » —- yours 
ook and advice free. Buck & Co., 


B 
500 7th St., Washington, D. of 

Patent Your Ideas. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain 
a Patent” and ‘‘ What to Invent,’’ sent free. nd 
rough sketch for free report regarding goog A 
Manufacturers constantly iting us for pate 
Patents advertised for sale free. Established 0 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys, 405 7th St., Washington, D. C. 

Patents that protect and pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness ass Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


Patents Wanted. Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and at to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1, ,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch’ for 
free opinion as to patentability. Write for our 
four Guide books sent free upon request. Patent 
advertised Free. We assist inventors to their 
inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 

753 9th, Washington, D. C. 

Startling Patent Facts. Send tal for new 
1918 90-page Patent Book our idea aor 
mean a fortune if handled rightly. ed how 
service differs. Send sketch or model for teal 
search. George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19-E 
Oriental Bldg Washington, D. C. 

t Lose Your to Patent Protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
“Bvidence of to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lancas- 
ter & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Your idea wanted. Patent your invention. 
I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
Advice free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 4 Owen pide. Washington, 
D. C., or 2276C Woolworth Bldg. ew York. 

Wanted—an idea—Inventors should write 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions,’ ‘‘ Patent Buyers" 

d ‘*How to Get Your Patent’’; sent 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D.C. 


Invent Something. Your Ideas May Bring 
Wealth. Send posta! for Te 


to invent and how to 
credit system. Tal hes 4290 Talbert 
Building, Washington 


LEGAL 


I Will Answer Questions of Law we 
Accurate Legal advice = yd subject. Sen stamp 
for literature giving full details. Herbert Elt 
Dept. 3, Kansas City, To 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
— or any State. Service guaranteed. iterature 

Corporation Service Company,111 Broad. 
way, New Yi or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. 
Serve as resident agents. S alists corporate 
organization. Company, 
Box 8—-P, Phoenix, Arizona, Branch Office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


ate Policies Bought. We can pay 
p to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
ay for Dividend 1919 
1922. Write for booklet. Chas. Shepard & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., w Y.c ity. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Make $125 to $375 weekly wertins a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers = ic places. 
Work when and where you - ‘he big accu- 
rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 
14 — selling advertising spaces which net you 
$125 immediately and yearly renewal profits of 
$170. The Giant’s handsome copper frame with 
~ swinging 6! glass front measures 6 ft. x 18” x 2%”, 

and _ resists weather for years. 
Writs for be booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 
91-2 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Splendid O rtunity for sales manager, 
capable of han dling exclusive rights on new, fast- 
selli $7.50 adding Machines. Does work of 
Sass machines. Five-year guarantee. Dept 

A, Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. rite at once 
for full particulars. d e Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, 


Learn to Collect Money. Good income; quick 
results. Interesting and instructive booklet, ‘‘ Skill- 
ful Collecting,”’ free. National Collectors 
tion, 41 Park Place, Newark, Ohio. 


Establish your own business—with a $6,000 
per year opportunity. Exclusive territory under 
anent contract for the sale of Underwood's 
Equipment to schools and li- 

h: e men with references. 
Uaderwent. 417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A, New York. 


Man  f big ey first started with a 
little t 


his size. e cost is so little and the re- 
sults so bi We will, gladly send full particu- 
lars. Drop us today. Cosmopolitan 


Opportunity Adlets, 119 AoW. 40th St. »New York City. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Thousands Government War Positions Open 
to men and women, 18 or over, $100 month. Rapid 
increase. Short hours. Pleasant work. Vaca- 
tions with pay. Common education sufficient; 
List positions free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N10, Rochester, N. Y. 


Five bright. on _- ladies, to travel, demon- 
strate and sell pay. Railroad fare 
paid. Goodrich Drug Com any, 

Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


Foremen, Shopmen and Officemen Wanted 
to work spare time as _ special 
large well-known mail-order We 
Diamonds and Jewelry on ral oo 
investment or de required for Me or samples. 
Write at once for det Address Miller. it. 
40. Agency Division, Miller Bldg., Demet Mich. 


Earn $900 to $1800 in Government 
ervice. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 


Boo 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thousands of men and women wanted to 
enter covernment service. War has caused un- 
d in every branch. No matter 
What yon are now doing, you can improve your 
ru ion and secure a government position, good 

y, steady employment, well as ‘orm. very 
patriotic duty to your country. Qualify no 
nto this war activity. Our war bulletin RA’: b) 5 
gives full Write toda: fon” ‘preferred age, 
D.C. 


occupation, citizenship and oaition ion 
Washington Civil Service School, 


to make money writing Stories and_ Movi 
Send today for our wonderful Boo! 
how. Address Writer's Service. Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other ex ations under former U. 8. Civil 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. You can qu . Send 
at once for New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J—115, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 


Cash for inventions and patents. Square 
eal assured. References. Established “yo = 
g. Co., 


sketch, model or patent at once to Fisher M 
2052 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Both Morse and Wireless: 
Station pr taught quickly. ‘Tremendous de- 
mand—greater ‘than supply. ermanent Positions 
Secured—Big Salaries. Ideal Working Conditions. 
Great Opportunities for Advancement. Women 
Cuansters also needed. All expenses low—can earn 

living while attending. Oldest and largest school 
—established 44 years. Endorsed Railway, 


Western Union and Marconi officials. ow off 
special three months’ Radio course for yor men 
to draft, — them to enter Signal 
“‘Preferred Servi Large illustrated 
Correspondence courses also. 
rite today. Enroll Immediately. 
Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


subject to 
re) 


catalogue free. 
Dodge’s 


Some of the bi aot pevereere today some- 
you full particulars de) Cos- 
mopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 119 St., 
New’ York City. 


ADDING MACHINES 
More? Wonderful, new 


achine retails $7.50. Does work of 
Adds, subtracts, multi des 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. 
Dept.E,Calculator Corporation,Grand Rapids Mich. 
Saves Time, Money, Labor—costs less than 
the average mistake. The Ray adds with neg a 
directly 


national Harvester 0., & O. Ry., business and 
men Complete for $25.00. 

dsome desk stand free. nd no money, but 
write for 20-day free trial. Ray Company, 2136 
Candler Bldg., New York. 


DEVICES 


$lup. 50 S 78 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter, 
Not No ue or gelatine. firms use it. 

You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
A Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1918 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000 per man per county—Strange invention 
startles world—agents amaz Ten inexperienced 


men divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 
in 14 da meaesener, a minister, $195 first 12 
hours. 1,2 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 


Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or 
cold running ven bath equi ment for any home 


at only $6.50. If heating. o plumbing or water- 
works requ Investigate. Exclusive sale. 
Credit given. Send no money. Write letter or 
postal today 


Allen Me. Co., 431 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


-Large manufacturer wants re 
to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, 
skirts direct to homes. Write for free samples. 

Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York WOity. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of 
your own selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
capital and experience not necessary; 7 
representatives make $3,000 to $5, 

rite for to Malloch Keating. Mills, 
185 Grant Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
tire Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents to Travel by Automobile to introduce 
ling, popular priced h 


day. to workers. Write ay for exclusive terri- 
Products Co., 5314 3rd St., Cin- 
cinna’ 


Engine User | s ents Wanted to Use, dem- 
onstrate and sell Ben,”"’ wonderful new 214 H. P. 
gasoline engine. .~ introductory offer and details. 
C. Benninghofen & Sons, Dept. C, Hamilton, O. 


Agents—A Live Wire Accessory for Ford Cars. 
— on sight to dealers and car owners. Nothing 
else like competition 

ill ‘Manufacturing Company. 
Court, Cicero 


Side Line Salesmen—Selling Premium Assort- 
ments. Get our New Live Up-to-date Line at once. 
It pays from $5 to $15 commission per order. Write 
to-day. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 


How much Gasoline can you sell at 2 cents 
owl gallon? World test for three years to prove it. 

exclusive rights for your county. ‘‘Car- 
bonvoid,”’ Bradley Beach, N. J 


Exclusive “ine sel to Live Wire Salesmen 
on profitable line selling in big quantity to fac- 
tories, hotels and offices. Vey liberal commission 
on initial and repeat sales. No samples to carry. 
Unusual as side line or spare time’ proposition. 
Write at once for details. W. D. Carpenter Co., 
Desk E, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Get Davis’ 1918 Prosperity Offer—Best in 21 
Years—Our Food, Soap and Toilet Goods Cut Store 
— ¥% to 4. Every y Buys To Lower Living 
Cost. E. M. Davis, Dept. 31, 910 Lake St., Chicago. 


Sell ‘‘America, We Love You.’’ Great new 
a Picture. In Great Demand. Noyes of Maine 
ade $10 oneevening. Large sam le only 10 cents. 
Sells for 25 cents. Efficiency Bureau,New Egypt.N. J. 


Agents: Women and Men Wanted Every- 
where to sell ‘‘Koldpack’’ Individual Fruit Jar 
Holders. Sell at sight to housewives. Make cold 
— easy and overcome scalds and broken 

n two sizes. One fits quarts and pints, the 

comagd 2-quart jars. In attractive boxes. 1 dozen per 

box. Retail for $1.20 doz. small size; $1.50 large 

. Send 25 cents for sample and agent's terms. 
F. Elmberg Co., Box B, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


Income. Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress G is, ete., wishes 
representatives in each locality. Factory to con- 
sumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole or spare 
time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 

Freeport Mfg. Co., 37 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales to agencies and get 

h-class product and one 
that has made ide goon. Wes been on the market for 
past four Only high-caliber man who will 
work on a straigint commission, and a good one need 
apply. Dept M., Gastine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Side Line—Guaranteed shirts & furnishings. 
Sell every man you see. Send 15c. for Pocket Out- 
fit. Goodell & Co., Room 206, Duratex Bldg., 
New York. 


We start you in business, 
thing; men and women earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime: booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange. N. J. 


Agents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples: 
Gold Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co.. 420 N. Clark, Chicago. 


California Rosebeade, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Absolutely new. Big profits. 
Catalog free. Mission Bead Company, R2819 West 
Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Get our plan for Monogramming automobiles. 
trunks, hand luggage and all similar articles by 
transfer method; experience unnecessary: exce 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access. Co., Mansfield.O. 


Salesmen, for Multipost Stamp Affixers and 
Parcel Post stamp machines. Every office a pros- 
pect. Well advertised; territory circularized. Whole. 
part time or as side line. Good commissions. — 
post Co., Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents! Quick Sales! Big Profits! Outfit 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
Nat'l Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. GX, 425 B’way. N.Y. 


This department is always glad to hear from 
any:one thinking of using classified advertising. 
Write us about it—we may be able to help you. A 
postal will do. Comeas olitan Opportunity Adlets, 
119 W. 40th St.. New York Cit 


Own an Automobile éanihe Business. Tre- 
mendous sales to Motorists and Dealers. Large prof- 
its. Small capital required. Write today. National 
Products Company, Dept. C, Owego. N. Y. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experienced 
or inexperienced. Send for our valuable free book 
“A Knight of the Grip,”’ list of ——- and full 
particulars. Fit yourself to earn the big salaries— 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year. spare in spare time to 
make a success like thousands of our members have 
done. Our course combines careful Bee gone with 
ractical experience. I 

mployment Service rendered Mcsabers. Address 
“24, Nat'l Salesmen’s Tr. Ass'n. 


nearest office 
icago—San Francisco—New York. 


Agents not earning $900 yearly should let us 
show them how to make much more. We train the 
inexperienced. Write today. Novelty Cutlery Co., 
7 Bar St.. Canton, Ohio. 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturer offers 
rmanent position regular customers. 
50 to $100 monthly or s time. 
F. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12t , Phila., 


Agents—Everywhere for 
newest card craze, game of ‘‘Salambo. Money 
possibilities enormous. There is no better prop- 
osition. Salambo Co., Caxton Bldg., Chicago. 


Salesmen: Sell new Spates to merchants. 
Retail $25. Your profit_ $12.50. rite 


Sayers Company, 
21 E. Jackson, Chicago, [1l. 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shinon Products 
to retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Con- 
sumption big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year 
quality reputation. Big commission nets large 
income. Allor parttime. Shinon, Rochester, N 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$2.50 eer da 
each town tribute free circulars, and take 
for White Concentrated Flavoring. 

. 8. Ziegler Co., 7C E. Harrison St., Chicago. 

Some of the biggest advertisers today some- 
times use a little like this. A postal will bring 
you full particulars about this department. Cos- 
mopolitan sapere Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED 


a A Stendily Expanding National Organization 
high-grade salesmen a chance to establish 
enti in fine, clean, profitable, permanent 
business yielding from three to ten thousand dollars 
annually; opportunity afforded to work into im- 
portant executive positions. Experience in calling 
on grocers and butchers , desirable. Applicants 
must be now anered Se a position which they 
have held for at least one year, and able to prove 
that they have been and are successful in their work: 
they must be between the ages of 25 and 40; and 
of such high character that they would have no 
difficulty in ts arial fidelity bond. Address for 
full particulars, D. C. K., Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TYPEWRITERS & OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by 
famous Process. like new, wear 


- PRINTING 
100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. ¥. 
Devaney. Printing, Engraving, Rubber Stamps. 
330 Washington St.. Geneva, N. Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding Invitations, announc ments, etc., 100 © 


script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples C. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses, Surgical Nurses. 
General Duty Send for free book if 
interested in a hospital sition anywhere. Aznoe’s 
Cent. Reg. for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


New Discovery Cleansing Cream and per- 
fect skin beautifier. Order by mail 60c. Money 
back if not pleased. Booth-Overton Co., 9 
Broadway, New York. 


Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local representative, and make big 
cash profits, selling stylish, ‘‘ National"’ 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid cumple 
outfit brings pro’ table orders. No ex- 

ence need Spare-time work means a steady 
ncome for oon rite for generous selling pian’ 
National Dress Goods Co., No. 53 Beach St., 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 


Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 


Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Goods Catalog Free 
& Dept. 24, "Chicage. 
MUSIC 


Huge profits qoming, the Nibco Sanitary 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big line. Fast a. Write today. Silver-Cham- 
berlin Company, 1—5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 


Do not miss this opportunity. $2500 death 
and $15 weekly sickness and accident benefits cost 
$5 yearly. ee in leather bill fold. In- 
sures both sexes, 16 to 70 years, ardless of occupa- 
tion. Double benefits pi $10. Liberal terms with 
yearly renewal commission. Over $2,000,000.00 

assets. Southern Surety Co., 308 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why not let the readers of this magazine 
do business with you? Your advertisement in these 
peces would give them an opportunity to do so. 

or particulars address Cosm: Opportunity 
Adlets. 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Agents—Leather goede is staple year to year 
business. Profits $200 to $500 monthly by our 
plan. We want good representation every part 
of U. §. High grade = sition; agents must 
have $200 to $500 for sw ng deals for us. Write 
at once for full particulars. A. Landa & Sons Co., 
Manufacturers, Dept. 150, Chicago. 


$348 One Day in Sept., 1917—Ira Shook, of 
Flint, did it. of two 
stores since A 


sugar. Hick prices and war conditions help. 
Profits, $1,000 a month Do le. W.Z. Long 
Co., 302 High St., Springfield 


Large sromiecturer wants agents to sell 
guaranteed made-to-measure raincoats, price 
delivered. Make $50 to $75 weekly, outfit free. 
Standard Raincoat Co., 395 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Make Bi; ratte selling our Auto Mon- 
ogram & Initials, indow 8S Letters, Changeable 
Signs & Show Cards. 1000" arieties; enormous de- 


The greatest Patriotic Mother Song, which 
rivals every other one: I Did Give My Boy To 
Uncle Sammy.”’ Snappy 2 Chorus, 15 cents ee. 
Speck Music Co., Dept. 5, Bloomfield, Conn 


BOOKS — PERIODICALS 


Learn another man’s the easy 
practical Hossfeld Method for French, 
German, — ‘Portuguese, Japanese, 
each $1.10 n Free 

Peter Reilly. Publisher. eo Co., Philadelphia. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


A Genuine Leather Cover, Loose Leaf Mero 
book. 50 Sheets paper. Your name Stamped in 
Gold on Cover. Postpaid 50 cts. Loose Leaf Book 
Co., Box 6, Sta. L., N. Y. City. 


LITERARY 
debates, essays, special papers. 


7, 


mand. Sullivan Co., 1123 Van Buren St., Chi 


Agents Sell Reliable Custom- Made Raincoats 
and Gabardines. Big commission. Complete sample 
_ — Temple Raincoat Co., Templeton, Mass., 

Ox 


Agents—pair silk hose free. ont 
color. Beautiful line from 
Agents wanted. Write tod ay. Koy Mills, 
Dept. E, 1524 Chestnut St., nilade phia, Pa. 


Yearly Income Assured from Renewals if 
sell our new Accident and Sickness Lg 
mium $10 yearly. Principal sum $5000. cecsary. 
benefit $25. No capital or experience n 
Everybody buys. Big Commissions. Deposit wi 
State. Underwriters, Dept. A, Newark, 


and Service Men—New 
for Ford Cars. Simple, not a moving part, installed 
in thirt; + fy guaranteed to double your mile- 


age and start in aero weather without py 
ame. 15 da ee trial, Write U. & 
Co., 501 Blvd., Chicago. 


Original, accurate compositions, that ring true, pre- 
pared for all occasions. 500 words $1. E. Buch- 
wald, Dept. Y, 113 cE. 129th St. New York. 


Compositions corrected and put into proper 
form. Papers written for club women. ebates, 
ee special articles. Accurate compositions 
—- or all occasions. 500 words $1. Gertrude 

anborn, 778 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. . 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


**How I Write Lj Stories,” by T. Bell. An 
Autographed, limit edition booklet of practical 
advice to story writers. Price 50 cents. Money back 
if not entirely satisfied. T. Bell, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. 


FOR THE LAME 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for any Person 
with one short limb. we more unsightly cork soles, 
irons, etc., needed orn with read ly-made shoes. 
Shipp on trial. Write for eee enry O. Lotz, 
323 Fourth Avenue, New Yor' 


Salary Paid One Person in 


Insures ‘“‘square deal’’ and permits lowest cash 
prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are we 
can best serve you. Write and see—now. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 229, Chicago. 
| 
| 
Studer wrote October 1, sold $50 one day. This 
is a big year for popcorn crispettes—Kellogg $700 Ed 
ahead end of second week. Meixner, Baltimore. 
$250 in oneday. Perrine, $380in oneday. Baker, 
3,000 packages a day. Eakins, $1,500 profit in 
one month. We start you in business. No ex- 
perience; little capital. We furnish everything; 
teach you secret formula; how to succeed. Build Pe 
a business of your own. The demand for crispettes 
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POULTRY 


Raise poultry from baby chicks. 
delivery guaranteed. Catalog showing 20 b 
chicks and ducklings with prices, free. Mammoth 
Hatchery, Box 655, Glen Ellyn. Til. 


Poultry Paper, up to date, tells all you want to 
know about care and management of poultry, rab- 
bits and pet stock, for pleasure or profit; 50 cents 
per year, four months on trial for 10 cents. Poultry 
Advocate, Dept. 153, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INSECTS 


Cash Paid for Butterflies, Insects. 1 buy 750 
kinds. Some $1-$7. Write at once for Free 
~ heer Sinclair, Box 415, D18, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN HARES 


Profit Raising Belgian Hares for Us. 
wet urnish stock and pay you $3. each for all 
you raise. Booklet and ‘contract 10c. None free. 
Canada Rabbitry, 258 York 'St., Denyer, Colo. 


Immense Profits Raising Hares. ~We furnish 
stock and pay $2.00 each and expressage when 
three months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 10 cents. 
Thorson Rabbit Company, Aurora, ‘Colorado. 


KENNELS 


Oorang Airedale Terriers 
The 20th Century All-Round dogs. Choice stock 
for sale. 
Oorang Kennels. Box 1, La Rue, Ohio. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Cash paid for old gold, silver, duplicate wed- 
ding gifts, discarded false teeth in any condition. I 
send cash day goods are received, hold your ship- 
ment for 15 days, and if cash is unsatisfactory, will 
return your goods at my expense 

Alex. Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter, 

11 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Refer to Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


The Baby’? Seuble Action Revolver 
Most w 


AUTOMATIC REPEATING RI RIFLE 
FIRES 20 SHUTS IN ONE LOADING, Same 
size and shape as regular automatic revolver. 
Shoots B.B. shots obtainable anywhere, same 
as otherrifies and guns. No caps or load n ry, 
as it works with a spring and shoots with rapidity and 
accuracy. Nothing to explode. Absolutely harwiless and safe. 
Well made and finish Sent by mail complete with round of 
sbot for ONLY postpaid. 


JOWNSON SMITH & CO.. Dept. 407, 54 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
NEW VAMPING CARD 


No T TEACHER NEEDED—SUR- 
PRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
Persons having neglected their Musica! Educa- 
tion need not despair, for with the aid of our new 
VAMPING CARD. you can at once Vamp away to thousands of Songs. Ballade, 
Waltzes, Rag Time, etc., etc., equal toa Professional Musician. No knowledge 
of Music required. After using it a few times, you will be able to dispense with 
the aid of the Vamping Card entirely. Price Oty 15 crs. Posrrap. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 407, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Cosmopolitan’s 
Travel Bureau 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


achin-to 


RALEIGH HOTEL— Washington's rep- 
hotel. In midst of 
thing. Rooms with bath, $2.50 u 
Strictly fireproof. European. E. 

Weston, Mer 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 1034 St. 
One Short Block from Broadwa ay— 


Refinement at the following 
Per Suite, not 


Pers 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $2. $2 30, $3. 
(1-or 2-Persons. 

Parior, s Bedrooms and Bath, $3 to $4. 
0 4 Persons.) 

Parlor, 3 3 Bedrooms and Bath, $4 to $6. 
0 6 Persons.) 

Write Nog descriptive Booklet T. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. Largest and 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
Way station and Broadway cars at 
door. All comforts of 
hotels at One-third Less Price 


“Oh, pouf! I really don’t care. But 
perhaps you had better leave me now. 
I've spoiled your moonlight picture, haven’t 


“But think what you have given me to 
make amends,” he replied. 
She turned and caught his hands in hers 


| with adorable impulsiveness. 


““You’re a sweet boy—do you know it? 
We've had a heavenly time, haven’t we? 
Do you really think you ought to go—so 
soon?” 

Don’ t you think so, Nihla?” 

“T don’t want you to go. 
there’s a train every two hours.” 

“T’ve a canoe down by the landing. I 
shall paddle back as I came.” 

canoe!” she exclaimed, enchanted. 

“Will you take me with you?” 

“To Paris?” 

““Of course. Will you?” 

“Tn your ball gown?” 

“T’d adore it! Will you?” 

“That is an absolutely. crazy sugges- 
tion,”’ he said. 

- “T know it. The world ‘is only a big 
asylum. There’s a path to the river be- 
hind these bushes. Quick—pick up your 
painting-traps.” 

“But, Nihla dear——” 

“Oh, please! I’m dying to run away 
with you.” 

“To Paris?”’ he demanded, still incredu- 
lous that the girl really meant it. 

“Of course. You can get a taxi at the 
Pont au Change and take me home. Will 
you?” 

“It would be wonderful, of course——’ 

“It will be paradise!’ she exclaimed, 


Anyway, 


slipping her hand into his. ‘Now let us 


run like the dickens!” 

In the uncertain moonlight, filtering 
through the shrubbery, they found a-hid- 
den path to the river; and they took it 
together lightly, swiftly, speeding down 
the slope, all breathless with laughter, 
along the moonlit way. 


In the suburban villa of the Count 
d’Eblis, a wine-flushed and very noisy com- 
pany danced on, supped at midnight, con- 
tinued the revel into the starlit morning 
hours. The place was a jungle of confetti. 

Their host, restless, mortified, angry, 
perplexed by turns, was becoming ob- 
sessed at length with dull premonitions 
and vaguer alarms. 


He waddled out to the lawn several 


times, still wearing his fancy gilt-and- 
tissue cap, and called: 

“Nihla! Damnation! Answer me, you 
little fool!” 

He went down to the river, where the 
gaily painted rowboats and punts lay, and 
scanned the silvered flood, tortured by 
indefinite apprehensions. About dawn, he 
started toward the weed-grown, slippery 
river-stairs for the last time, still crowned 
with his tinsel cap, and there, i in the dark- 
ness, he found his aged boatman fishing 
for gudgeon with a four-cornered net sus- 
pended from the end of a bamboo pole. 

“Have you seen anything of Made- 
moiselle Nihla?” he demanded. 

“‘ Monsieur le comte, Mademoiselle Quel- 
len went out in a canoe with a young gen- 
tleman.”’ 

““W-what is that you tell me?” faltered 
the Count d’Eblis, turning gray in the face. 

“Last night, about ten o’clock, m’sieu le 
comte. I was out in the moonlight, fishing 
for eels. She came down to the shore— 
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took a canoe yonder by the willows. The 
young man had a double-bladed paddle. 
They were singing.” 

“They—they have not returned?” 

m’sieu le comte——” 

was the—man?” 

“T could not see——” 

“Very well—” He turned and looked 
down the dusky river out of light-colored, 
murderous eyes. Then, always awkward 
in his gait, he retraced his steps to the 
house. And there a servant accosted him 
on the terrace. 

“The telephone, if monsieur le comte 
pleases——”’ 

“Who is calling?” he demanded, with a 
flare of fury. 

“Paris, if it pleases monsieur le comte.”” 

The Count d’Eblis went to “his own 
quarters, seated himself, and picked up the 
receiver. 

“Who is it?” he asked thickly. 

Freund.”’ 

“What has h-happened?” he stammered, 
in sudden terror. 

Over the wire came the distant reply, 
perfectly clear and distinct: 

““Ferez Bey was arrested in his own 
house at dinner last evening, and was im- 
mediately conducted to the frontier, es- 
corted by government detectives. Is 
Nihla with you?” 

The count’s teeth were chattering now. 
He managed to say: 

“‘No; I don’t know where she is. She 
was dancing. Then, all at once, she was 
gone. Of what was Colonel Ferez sus- 
pected?” 

“T don’t know. But perhaps we might 
guess.” 

“Are you followed?” 

Yes.” 

““By—by whom?” 

“By Souchez. Good-by, if I don’t see 
you. I join Ferez. And look out for 
Nihla. She’ll trick you yet.’ 

The Count d’Eblis called: 

“Wait, for God’s sake, Max!’’—listened, 
called again in vain. ‘The one-eyed rab- 
bit!” he panted, breathing hard and 
irregularly. His large hand shook as he 
replaced the receiver. He sat there, as 
though paralyzed, for a moment or two. 
Mechanically he removed his tinsel cap 
and thrust it into the pocket of his evening 
coat. Suddenly, the dull hue of anger 
dyed neck, ears and temple. “By God!” 
he gasped. ‘What is that she devil trying 
to do to me? What has she done?” 

After another moment of staring fixedly 
at nothing, he opened the table drawer, 
picked up a pistol, and poked it into his 
breast-pocket. 

Then he rose heavily, and stood looking 
out of the window at the paling east, his 
pendulous underlip aquiver. 


II 
SUNRISE 


THE first sunbeams had already gilded 
her bedroom windows, streaking the drawn 
curtains with light, when the man arrived. 
He was still wearing his disordered evening 
dress under a light overcoat; his soiled 
shirt-front was still crossed by the red 
ribbon of watered silk; third-class orders 
striped his breast, where also the brand- 
new Turkish sunburst glimmered. 

A sleepy maid in night attire answered 
his furious ringing; the man pushed her 
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aside with an oath and strode into the 
semidarkness of the corridor. He was 
nearly six feet tall, bulky; but his legs 
were either too short or something else was 
the matter with them, for when he walked 
he waddled, breathing noisily from the 
ascent of the stairs. 

“Is your mistress here?”’ he demanded, 
hoarse with his effort. 

“Why, yes, monsieur——” 

‘‘When did she come in?’”’ And, as the 
scared and bewildered maid _ hesitated, 
“Answer me! When did Mademoiselle 
Quellen come in? I'll wring your neck if 
you lie to me!” 

The maid began to whimper: 

“‘ Monsieur le comte, I do not wish to lie 
to you—Mademoiselle Nihla came back 
with the dawn.” 

Alone?” 

The maid wrung her hands: 

“Does monsieur le comte m-mean to 
harm her?” 

“Will you answer me, you sniveling 
cat!” he panted between his big, discolored 
teeth. He had fished out a pistol from his 
breast-pocket, dragging with it a silk 
handkerchief, a fancy cap of tissue-paper 
and gilt, and some streamers of confetti, 
which fell to the carpet around his feet. 

“Now,” he breathed, in a half-strangled 
voice, ‘‘answer my questions. Was she 
alone when she came in?” 

“N-no.” 

“Who was with her?” 

“ A—a ” 

“A man?” 

The maid trembled violently and nodded. 

“What man?” 

‘““M-monsieur le comte, I have never 
before beheld him——” 

“You lie!” 

“T do not lie. I have never before seen 
him, monsieur le——”’ 

“Did you learn his name?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you hear what they said?” 

“They spoke in English.” 

“What!” The man’s puffy face went 
flabby white, and his big, badly made 
frame seemed to sag for a moment. He 
laid a large, fat hand flat against the wall, 
as though to support and ‘steady himself, 
and gazed dully at the terrified maid. 

And she, shivering in her night-robe and 
naked feet, stared back into the large, 
pallid face, with its coarse, grayish mus- 
tache and little short side-whiskers, which 
vulgarized it completely, gazed in un- 
feigned terror at the sagging, deadly, lead- 
colored eyes. 

“Ts the man there—in there now—with 
her?” demanded the Count d’Eblis heavily. 

monsieur.” 

“Gone?” 

“Oh, monsieur le comte, the young man 
stayed but a moment——” 

“Where were they? In her bedroom?” 

“In the salon. I—I served a pdté—a 
glass of wine—and the young gentleman 
was gone the next minute——” 

A dull red discolored the neck and fea- 
tures of the count. 

“That’s enough,” he said, and waddled 
past her along the corridor to the furthest 
door and wrenched it open with one power- 
ful jerk. 

In the still golden gloom of the drawn 
curtains, now striped with sunlight, a 
young girl suddenly sat up in bed. 

“Alexandre!” she exclaimed, in angry 


astonishment. 


Exauisite 


Individaalit 


More than mere 
enhancement to an 
already lovely com- 
plexion—more than 
mere Beauty to the 
otherwise unattract- 
ive —Carmen Pow- 
derimparts anexqui- 
site individuality as 
unique, lovely and 
burst 

the Jacqueminot Bud. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


leaves that touch of 
h a chal- 


one boldly minglesat the 
evening’s close or the 
early hours of day in 
sunshine or wind. No 
fear for beauty’s sake, 
Carmen holds supreme. 

The choice and secret 
of that elusive beauty 
which compels admira- 
tion. Know for yourself 
what Carmen love 
really means. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 
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Ward, row= 
famous Ine used 
photoplay and en- 
star, rec- dorsed by 
ommends favorite 
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Ine. Read below stage and screen 


“Mirrors of the Soul” 


EYE3—the most important the face should 

possess ¢ , beauty and soulf.1 ion. Your 

eyes may be dark, blue, grey or brown: ia - cases, 4 

ever, the eyes that possess fasc inating ¢ 

shade by jong. thick, silky lashes one beautiful, 

well-shaped eyebrows. 

If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and uneven, 
Nature in improving ‘these defects by simply 

applying a little 


This well- 
the eyebrows and g~ them thick and 
justrous, thus 


ling expression to 
Maybell Laboratories, Chicago and great added beau 
Gentlemen:— the ag 


J can sincerely recommend Lash-Brow-l hich 
as a splendid} been used ‘by ved 
ore aration for 
promoting the growth of the rt olutely harmless. 
eyebrows and lashes. I use itl {icGiure-Westficld Test for 
regularly with the most satis-| purity. 


mg resuits. Sincerely, 
Pane Ward, Pathe Exchongs. and 


fend price we will mail you the Lash-Brow-Ine and 
Bootes" pre prepare and under cover. Remit by 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES 


4008-22 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
Grow Mushrooms 


Start right, have good paying !usiness right at home 
Mushrooms in big demand everywhere. Men, 
women apd children can grow them, in sheds, 
cellars, boxes, etc., in spare time. Learn expert 
facts about SUCCESSFUL growing, from America’s 
great authority. Send for free illus. publication 
“TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today. 


Our Special 
Low Prices 


e purchasing 

puts us in position to make 
prices which are impossible for 
small concerns to meet. 


The Handsome 


Solid Gold La Valliere 
our 
Genuine Diamonds, 
2 gS Terms: $5 Down, 
$2.50 a Month” 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of 


your own hands. If satisfi 
one-fifth of purchase price and ikeep 
ea it; balance divided into eight eq 


9, 21, adjusted. 
uarantesd y the f 


“‘Where did you go last night?” he de- 
manded, already enraged again at the 
mere sight of her. 

“What are you doing in my bedroom?” 
she cried, confused, and flushed with anger. 
“Leave it! Do you hear?” She caught 
sight of the pistol in his hand and stiffened. 

He stepped nearer; her dark, dilated 
gaze remained fixed on the pistol. 

“Answer me!” he said, the menacing 
roar rising in his voice. ‘‘ Where did you go 
last night when you left the house?” 

‘“‘I—I went out—on the lawn.” 

“And then?” 

“T had had enough of your ey: 7 | 
came back to Paris.” 

* And then?” 

“T came here, of course.” 

“Who was with you?” 

Then, for the first time, she began to 


comprehend. She swallowed desperately. 
“Who was your companion?” he re- 
peated. 
A—man.” 


“You brought him here?” 

“He—came in—for a moment.” 

““Who was he?” 

“‘I—never before saw him.” 

“You picked up a man in the street and 
brought him here with you?” 

‘“‘N-not on the street 

“Where?” 

“On the lawn—while your guests were 
dancing ——” 

‘And you came to Paris with him?” 

Y-yes.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T don’t know——” 

“Tf you don’t name him, I'll kill you!” 
he yelled, losing the last vestige of self- 
control. ‘‘What kind of story are you try- 
ing to tell me? You've got a lover! Con- 
fess it!” 

“T have not!” 

“Liar! So this is how you’ve laughed at 
me, mocked me, betrayed me, made a fool 
of me! You—with your fierce little snap- 
pish ways of a virgin! You—with your 
dangerous airs of a tiger-cat if a man so 
much as laid a finger on your vicious body! 
So—Mademoiselle Don’t-Touch-Me had a 
lover all the while! Max Freund warned 
me to keep an eye on you.” He lost con- 
trol of himself again; his voice became a 
hoarse shout. ‘‘Max Freund begged me 
not to trust you—you filthy little beast! 
Good God! Was I crazy to believe in you 
—to talk without reserve in your presence? 
What kind of imbecile was I to offer you 
marriage because I was crazy enough to 
believe that there was no other way to 
possess you? You—a Levantine dancing 
girl—a common painted thing of the pub- 
lic footlights—a creature of brasserie and 
cabaret! And you posed as Mademoiselle 
Nitouche! A novice! A devotee of chas- 
tity! And, by God, your devilish ingenuity 
at last persuaded me that you actually 
were what you said you were. And all Paris 
knew you were fooling me—all Paris was 
laughing in its dirty sleeve—mocking me— 
spitting on me——”’ 

‘All Paris,” she said, in an unsteady 
voice, “gave you credit for being my lover. 
And I endured it. And you knew it was 
not true. Yet you never denied it. But, 
as for me, I never had a lover. When I 
told you that, I told you the truth. And 
it is true to-day as it was yesterday. No- 
body believes it of a dancing girl. Now 
you no longer believe it. Very well; there 


it no occasion for melodrama. I tried to 
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fall in love with you. I couldn’t. I did not 
desire to marry you. You insisted. Very 
well; you can go.’ 

“Not before I learn the name of your 
lover of last night!’ he retorted, now 
almost beside himself with fury, and once 
more menacing her with his pistol. “I’l] 
get that much change out of all the money 
I’ve lavished on you!” he yelled. “Tell 
me his name or I'll kill you!” 

She reached under her pillow, clutched 
a jeweled watch, and purse, and hurled 
them at him. She twisted from her. arm a 
gemmed bracelet, tore every flashing ring 
from her fingers, and flung them in a 
handful straight at his head. 

“There’s some more change for you!” 
she panted. ‘‘ Now leave my bedroom!” 

“Tl have that man’s name first!” 

The girl laughed in his distorted face. 
He was within an ace of shooting her—of 
firing pointblank into the lovely, flushed 
features, merely to shatter them, destroy, 
annihilate. He had the will to doit. But 
her breathless, contemptuous laugh broke 
that will, relaxed it, leaving it flaccid. 
And, after an interval, something else 
intervened to stay his hand at the trigger— 
something that crept into his mind, some- 
thing he had begun to suspect that she 
knew. Suddenly he became convinced 
that she did know it, that she believed 
that he dared not kill her and stand the 
investigation of a public trial before a juge 
d instruction, that he could not afford to 
have his own personal affairs scrutinized 
too closely. 

He still wanted to kill her, shoot her 
there where she sat in bed, watching him 
out of scornful young eyes. So intense was 
his need to slay, to disfigure, brutalize this 
girl who had mocked him that the raging 
desire hurt him physically. He leaned 


back; resting against the silken wall, mo- ’ 


mentarily weakened by the violence of 


passion. But his pistol still threatened her. « 


No; he dared not. There was a better, 
surer way to destroy her utterly—a way he 
had long ago prepared, not expecting any 
such contingency as this, but merely as a 
matter of self-insurance. 

His leveled weapon wavered, dropped, 
held loosely now. He still glared at her. 
After a while, 

“You hell-cat!”” he said slowly and dis- 
tinctly. ‘Who is your English lover? Tell 
me his name or I'll beat your face to a 

pulp!” 

“I have no English lover.” 

“‘Do you think,” he went on heavily, dis- 
regarding her reply, ‘that I don’t know 
why you chose an .Englishman? You 
thought you could blackmail me, didn’t 
rou?” 

“How?” she demanded wearily. 

Again he ignored her reply. 

“Ts he one of the embassy?” he de- 
manded. “Is he some emissary of Grey’s? 
Does he come from their Intelligence De- 
partment? Or is he only a police jackal— 
or some lesser rat?” 

She shrugged; her night-robe slipped, 
and she drew it over her shoulder with a 
quick movement. And the man saw the 
deep blush spreading over face and throat. 

“By God,” he said, ‘‘ you are an actress! 
I admit it. But now you are going to 
learn something about real life. You think 
you’ve got me—don’t you?—you and your 
Englishman. Because I have been fool 
enough to trust you, hide nothing from 
you, act frankly and openly in your pres- 
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ence. You thought you’d get a hold on 
me, so that, if I ever caught you at your 
treacherous game, you could defy me and 
extort from me the last penny. You 
thought all that out—very thriftily and 
cleverly—you and your Englishman be- 
tween you—didn’t you?” 
“T don’t know what you mean.’ 


“Don’t you? Then why did you ask | 
me the other day whether it was not | 


German money which was paying for the 
newspaper which I bought?” 

“The Mot d’Ordre?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T asked you that because Ferez Bey is 
notoriously in Germany’s pay. And Ferez 
Bey financed the affair. You said so.’ 

“And you suspected that I bought the 
Mot d’Ordre with German money for the 
purpose of carrying out German propa- 
ganda in a Paris daily paper?” 

“T don’t know why Ferez Bey gave you 
the money to buy it.” 

“He did not give me the money.” 

“You said so. Who did?” 

“Vou!” he iairly yelled. 

“W-what!”’ stammered the girl, con- 
founded. 

“Listen to me, you rat!” he said 
fiercely. ‘‘I was not such a fool as you be- 
lieved me to be. I lavished money on you; 
you made a fortune for yourself out of 
your popularity, too. Do you remember 
indorsing a check drawn to your order by 
Ferez Bey?” 

“Ves. You had borrowed évery penny 
I possessed. You said that Ferez Bey 
owed you as much. So I accepted his 
check——”” 

“That check paid for the Mot d’Ordre. 
It is drawn to your order; it bears your 
indorsement; the Mot d’Ordre was pur- 
chased in your name. And it was Max 
Freund who insisted that I take that pre- 
caution. Now try to blackmail me—you 
and your English spy!” he cried trium- 
phantly, his voice breaking into a squeak. 

Not yet understanding, merely conscious 
of some vague and monstrous danger, the 
girl sat motionless, regarding him intently 
out of beautiful, intelligent eyes. 

He burst into laughter, made falsetto by 
the hysteria of sheer hatred. 

“That’s where you are now,” he said, 
leering down at her. “Every paper I ever 
made you sign incriminates you; your can- 
celed check is in the same packet; your 
dossier is damning and complete. You 
didn’t know that Ferez Bey was sent 


across the frontier yesterday, did you? | 
Your English spy didn’t inform you last 


night, did he?” 
“N-no.” 


“You lie! You did know it! That was | 


why you stole away last night and met 
your jackal—to sell him something besides 


yourself this time. You knew they had | 


arrested Ferez. I don’t know how you 


knew it, but you did. You must have | 


learned of it. And you told your lover. 


And both of you thought you had me at | 


last, didn’t you?” 

“‘I—what are you trying to say to me— 
do to me?” she stammered, losing color for 
the first time. 

“Put you where you belong—you dirty 
spy!” he said, with grinning ferocity. “If 
there is to be trouble, I’ve prepared for it. 
When they try you for espionage, they'll 
try you as a foreigner—a dancing girl in 
the pay of Germany—as my mistress, 
whom Max Freund and I discover in 
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CHIEF: 
“‘Haven’t found the yet, 
have you? You will know w ho 
he is only when I am dead and 
the fires stop. I don’t suppose 
you even realize that the fire- 
bug talks to you almost every 
day about catching the firebug?> 
That’s'me. They never caught 
me in Chicago or anywhere else, 
so you might as well quit looking 
for me and take your medicine.” 


Firebug’’ 


HAT was the warning which came to the fire chief, 
unsigned—and then, the very next day, a woman was 
found nearly dead in a burning building. 


It was a mystery that needed the master mind of Craig Kennedy, 
the scientific detective of this day—Craig Kennedy, who came to life 
in the mind of 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


He is the genius of our age. He has taken science —science that stands for this age —and 
allied it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 

For nearly ten years America has been watching his Craig Kennedy —marvelling at the 
strange, new, startling things that detective-hero would unfold. Even 
under the stress of war England is reading him as she never did before. 


Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people moving through the mael- 
strom of life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of Sekar eon. English 
writers have thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian ingenu 
has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But—all these seem | 

date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE 10 VOLUMES 


Edgar Allan Poe’s . 
MASTERPIECES 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s Masterpieces in ro volumes. vA — 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful 


murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off here in 
New York City—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct—he was a sto’ a. - Square 
divine inspiration. Before or since—no one York 
power to make your hair stand on end—to send aa 
up your back—to hold you in suspense—terror— / on Send me, all 
horror! To read breathlessly—to try to guess the charges prepaid. set 


ending—to enjoy the perfect, flawless style—to feel the 


power of the master—that is all you can do in each send me absolutely 

and all of Poe’s undying stories. In England and FREE the set of Edgar 

France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. 

writer that America has produced—to them Pa... the books are not ly 
he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here expense. rwise I will 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery you $1.50 a month for 13 
and scientific detective stories. You months. 


can get the Reeve in 12 volumes 
at a remarkably low price and 
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C.W.Ransom, 324 Essex Bidg.,KansasCity.Mo, ~ 


Usual Price 
$4 to *4.50 ae 


seven 
the manufacturer and save $1 to $1.50. 
Buy BOND Shoes. You take no chances. 
BOND Shoes are guaranteed for perfect fit, 
complete comfort and long wear. i must 
satisfy you or you every cent your 
back. Isn't fair? Isn't it worth 
w to 


Save $1 to $1.50 


on every pair of shoes you buy? Why throw 
money away by paying $4 or $4.50 when you 
can get equal quality for only $3? 

Our FREE catalog shows the latest New 
York creations also more conservative models 
—-styles to suit everybody. Send for it NOW 
and select the pair you like best. Remember, 
there is no other way to get genuine BOND 
Shoes. They cannot be bought in stores. 
Our large factory makes nothing but women’s 
high grade shoes—thousands of pairs every 
year and we sell BOND Shoes 


Direct to You 


This is the way we keep the price so low 
and the way our customers save money. 

Send today for the big, handsome, fully 
illustrated catalog. It was written by a 
woman, for women. It tells the whole inter- 
esting story about BOND Shoes and shows 
exactly how they look. Our new measure- 
by-mail system insures correct, comfortable 
fit. Fill in the coupon right away and send 
it today. You'll always be glad you sent it. 
Start now to wear better shoes for less money. 
Mail the coupon. 


FREE Big Catalog FREE 


The Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 1003 
P. O. Box 654, Circinnati, Ohio. 


Send Catalog, “‘Better Shoes for Less Money,” to 
Name 

St. or Rt. No 
City. State 


IMPROVE YOUR ~ » 
LOOKS 


Important 
Beauty-creating discoveries. 
Enable every woman to possess 
greatest beauty and earning capac- 
ity. Taught in short time—by largest 


Personal Culture school inthe world 
care of Face a’ i 


Short _courses 
Send NOW for Free Facts. 


Marinelio Co. Bort. Chicago, ll. 


treachery to France, and whom I instantly 
denounce to the proper authorities!” 

He shoved his pistol into his breast- 
pocket and put on his marred silk hat. 

“Which do you think they will believe— 
you or the Count d’Eblis?” he demanded, 
the nervous leer twitching at his heavy 
lips. ‘Which do you think they will be- 
lieve—your denials and counter-accusa- 
tions against me, or Max Freund’s corrobo- 
ration, and the evidence of the packet I 
shall now deliver to the authorities—the 
packet containing every cursed document 
necessary to convict you——” 

The girl bounded from her bed to the 
floor, her dark eyes blazing. 

““Get out of my bedroom!” 

Taken aback, he retreated a pace or two, 
and, at the furious menace of the little 
clenched fist, stepped another pace out 
into the corridor. The door crashed in his 
face; the bolt shot home. 


In twenty minutes, Nihla Quellen, the 
celebrated and adored of European capi- 
tals, crept out of the street door. She 
wore the dress of a Finistére peasant; her 
hair was gray, her step infirm. 

The commissaire, two agents de police, 
and a government detective. one Souchez, 
already on their way to identify and ar- 
rest her, never even glanced at the shabby, 
infirm figure which hobbled past them on 
the sidewalk and feebly mounted an omni- 
bus marked “Gare du Nord.” 


For a long time, Paris was carefully 
combed for the dancer, Nihla Quellen, 
until more serious affairs occupied the 
authorities and, presently, the world at 
large. For, in a few weeks, war burst like 
a clap of thunder over Europe, leaving the 
whole world stunned and reeling. The 
dossier of Nihla Quellen, the dancing girl, 
was tossed into secret archives, together 
with the dossier of one Ferez Bey, an Eu- 
rasian, now far beyond French jurisdiction, 
and already very industrious in the United 
States about God knows what, in company 
with one Max Freund. 

As for Monsieur the Count d’Eblis, he 
remained a senator, a Parisian, owner of 
many third-rate decorations, and of the 
Mot d’Ordre. 

And he remained on excellent terms with 
everybody at the Swedish, Greek, and 
Bulgarian legations, and the Turkish em- 
bassy, too. And in cipher communication 
with Max Freund and Ferez Bey in Amer- 
ica. Otherwise, he was still president of the 
Numismatic Society of Spain, and he con- 
tinued to add to his wonderful collection of 
coins and to keep up his voluminous 
numismatic correspondence. 

He was growing stouter, too, which in- 
creased his spinal waddle when he walked; 
and he became very prosperous financially, 
through fortunate “operations,” as he 
explained. 

He had only one regret to interfere with 
his sleep and his digestion; he was sorry 
he had not fired his pistol into the youthful 
face of Nihla Quellen. He should have 
avenged himself, taken his chances, and, 
above everything else, he would have de- 
stroyed her beauty. His timidity and 
caution still caused him deep and bitter 
chagrin. 

For nearly a year he heard absolutely 
nothing concerning her. Then, one day 
a letter arrived from Ferez Bey through 
Max Freund, both being in New York. 
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And when, using his key to the cipher, he 
extracted the message it contained, he had 
learned, among other things, that Nihla 
Quellen was in New York, employed as a 
teacher in a school of dancing. 

The gist of his reply to Ferez Bey was 
that Nihla Quellen had already outlived 
her usefulness on earth, and that Max 
Freund should attend to the matter at the 
first favorable opportunity. 


Ill 
SUNSET 


On the edge of evening she came out of 
the Palace of Mirrors and crossed the wet 
asphalt, which already reflected primrose 
lights from a clearing western sky. 

A few moments before, he had been 
thinking of her, never dreaming that she 
was in America. But he knew her in- 
stantly, there amid the rush and clatter of 
the street, recognized her even in the twi- 
light of the passing storm—perhaps not 
alone from the half-caught glimpse of her 
shadowy, averted face, or even from that 
young, lissome figure so celebrated in Eu- 
rope. There is a sixth sense—the sense of 
nearness to what is familiar. When it 
awakes, we call it premonition. 

The shock of seeing her, the moment’s 
exciting incredulity passed before he be- 
came aware that he was already follow- 
ing her through swarming metropolitan 
throngs released from the toil of a long 
wet day in early spring. 

At Times Square she turned west, 
straight into the dazzling fire of sunset, 
with him at her slender heels, not knowing 
why, not even asking it of himself, not 
thinking, not caring. 

A third figure followed them both. 

The bronze giants south of them stirred, 
swung their great hammers against the 
iron bell; strokes of the hour rang out 
above the din of Herald Square, inaudible 
in the traffic roar another square away, 
lost, drowned out long before the pleasant 
bell-notes penetrated to Forty-second 
Street, into which they both had turned. 

Yet, as though occultly conscious that 
some hour had struck on earth significant 
to her, she stopped, turned, and looked 
back—looked quite through him, seeing 
neither him nor the one-eyed man who 
followed them both—as though her line of 
vision were the East itself, where, across 
the gray sea’s peril, a thousand miles of 
cannon were sounding the hour from the 
North Sea to the Alps. 

He passed her at her very elbow—aware 
of her nearness, as though suddenly close 
to a young orchard in April. The girl, too, 
resumed her way, unconscious of him, of 
his youthful face set hard with controlled 
emotion. 

The one-eyed man followed them both. 

A few steps further, and she turned into 
the entrance to one of those sprawling, 
pretentious restaurants, the sham mag- 
nificence of which becomes grimy over- 
night. He halted, swung round, retraced 
his steps, and followed her. And at his 
heels two shapes followed them very 
silently—her shadow and his own—so 
close together now, against the stucco wall, 
that they seemed like Destiny and Fate 
linked arm in arm. 

The one-eyed man halted at the door for 
a few moments. en he, too, went in, 
dogged by his sinister shadow. 
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e No one type of tire can fill all needs. Each is of the extremely high quality 
“ There are rough roads, hard roads, that has kept the demand for United t 
| soft roads, level roads, hilly roads. States Tires growing far faster than the | 


number of cars produced. i 


There are big cars, small cars, light . i 
it cars, heavy cars. Put your cost of motoring on the | 


thrift basis demanded by war times. | 


It is to meet these varying conditions Get more tire mileage—the extreme | 
0 that we make five different United States =... -wice hundreds of thousands of motor- i 


it 
» | Tires, ists are finding in United States Tires. H 
: —the only complete line of tires pro- Study the conditions under which you : 

duced by any manufacturer. drive. 
‘ No matter what your needs, there is a Then ask the United States Tire dealer 
“ type of United States Tire exactly suited for the type best suited to your individual | 
d to your requirements. needs. He can supply you. 
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This Range 
Burns 
Three Fuels 


The Duplex Alcazar is the 
original three fuel range. One 
type burns Gas, Wood or Coal, 
singly or in combination. The 
other style uses Oil and Coal 
or Wood. 


This one range in your kitchen suits 
every cooking need and every weather 
condition from winter to summer and 
the seasons in between. The change 
from fuel to fuel is instantaneous 
without interchange of parts and the 
combination insures better cooking 
results at a lower fuel cost. 


This the pioneer of all combination 
ranges continues to hold the lead it 
gained on the basis of quality and 
utility. 

See your dealer or write us mentioning 
whether you are interested in the Oil 
or Gas type. 


Alcazar Range & Heater 
Company 
401 Cleveland Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Adds years to the life of furniture. 
and all fine cabinetwork. 

“Cleans as It Polishes” 
25c to $3.00. At All Dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CQ, 
Chicago Toronto 


The red sunset’s rays penetrated to the’ 


rotunda and were quenched there in a 


| flood of artificial light; and there their 


sun-born shadows vanished, and _ three 
strange new shadows, twisted and gro- 
tesque, took their places. 

She continued on into the almost empty 
restaurant, looming dimly beyond. He 
followed; the one-eyed man followed both. 

The place into which they stepped was 
circular, centered by a waterfall splashing 
over concrete rocks. In the ruffled pool, 
goldfish glimmered, nearly motionless, and 
mandarin ducks floated, preening exotic 
plumage. A _ wilderness of tables sur- 
rounded the pool, set for the expected 
patronage of the coming evening. The 
girl seated herself at one of these. 

At the next table he found a place for 
himself, entirely unnoticed by her. The 
one-eyed man took the table behind them. 
A waiter presented himself to take her 
order; another waiter came up in a 
leisurely manner to attend to him. A 
third served the one-eyed man. There 
were only a few inches between the three 
tables. Yet the girl, deeply preoccupied, 
paid no attention to either man, although 
both kept their eyes on her. 

But already, under the younger man’s 
spellbound eyes, an odd and unforeseen 
thing was occurring. He gradually became 
aware that, almost imperceptibly, the girl 
and the table where she sat and the 
sleepy waiter who was taking her order 
were slowly moving nearer to him on a 
floor which was moving, too. 

He had never before been in that par- 
ticular restaurant, and it took him a mo- 
ment or two to realize that the floor was 
one of those trick floors, the central part of 
which slowly revolves. 

Her table stood on the revolving part of 
the floor, his upon fixed terrane; and he 
now beheld her moving toward him, as 
the circle of tables rotated on its axis, 
which was the waterfall and pool in the 
middle of the restaurant. 

A few people began to arrive—theatrical 
people, who are obliged to dine early. Some 
took seats at tables placed upon the re- 
volving section of the floor; others pre- 
ferred the outer circle, where he sat in a 
fixed position. 

Her table was already abreast of his, 
with only the circular seam in the floor 
between them; he could easily have 
touched her. 

As the distance began to widen between 
them, the girl, her gloved hands clasped in 
her lap and studying the table-cloth with 
unseeing gaze, lifted her dark eyes—looked 
at him without seeing, and once more 


| gazed clean through him at something in- 


visible, upon which her thoughts remained 
fixed—something absorbing, vital, perhaps 
tragic, for her face had become as colorless 
now as one of those translucent marbles 
vaguely warmed by some buried vein of 
rose beneath the snowy surface. 

Slowly she was being swept away from 
him, his gaze following, hers lost in con- 
centrated abstraction. 

He saw her slipping away, disappearing 
behind the noisy waterfall. Around him, 
the restaurant continued to fill, slowly at 


first, then more rapidly, after the orchestra . 


had entered its marble gallery. 

The music began with something Rus- 
sian, plaintive at first, then beguiling, then 
noisy, savage in its brutal precision—some- 
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thing sinister—a trampling melody that 
was turning into thunder with the throb of 
doom all through it. 

It seemed to him an hour before her 
table glided toward his own again. Already 
she had been served by a waiter—was 
eating. 

He became aware then that somebody 
had also served him. But he could not 
even pretend to eat, so preoccupied was he 
by her approach. 

Scarcely seeming to move at all, the 
revolving floor was steadily drawing her 
table closer and closer to his. She was not 
looking at the strawberries which she was 
slowly eating, did not lift her eyes as her 
table swept smoothly abreast «of his, 
Then he rose from his chair and, stepping 
upon the revolving floor, came close be- 
hind her. 

Scarcely awarethat hespokealoud,hesaid, 

“Nihla—Nihla Quellen!”’ 

Like a flash, the girl got up and faced 
him. She had lost all her color. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, flushing; ‘I did 
not mean to startle you ’ 

The girl did not utter a word, nor did 
she move; but in her dark eyes he seemed 
to see her every sense concentrated upon 
him to identify his features. 

He began to stammer: 

‘A year ago—at—the Villa Tresse d’Or 
—on the Seine. And we promised to see 
each other—in the morning ws: 

She said coolly: 

“My name is Thessalie Dunois. 
mistake me for my sister, Nihla Quellen.” 

“No,” he said, in a low voice; “I am 
not mistaken.”’ 

Her brown eyes seemed to plunge their 
clear regard into the depths of his very 
soul, not in recognition but in watchful; 
dangerous defiance. He began again, still 
stammering a trifle: 

“In the morning, we were to—to meet 
—at eleven—near the fountain of Marie 


de Médicis—unless you do not care to 


” 


remember—— 


At that, her gaze altered swiftly, melted 


into the exquisite relief of recognition. 
Suspended breath, released, parted her 


blanched lips; her little guardian heart, 


relieved of fear, beat more freely. 
Are you Garry?” 
“Ves.” 
“T know you now,” 


haunted her dark young eyes; color was 
returning to lip and cheek. She drew a 
deep, noiseless breath. 

“You do remember me then, Nihla?” 


The girl inclined her head a trifle. A 


smile curved her lips—lips now vivid but 
still a little tremulous from the shock of the 
encounter. 


“May I join you at your table?” She 
smiled, drew a deeper breath. ‘You 
owe me an_ explanation,” in- 
sisted. 

“Do 


“Ask yourself.” 

After a moment, still studying him, she 
nodded as though the nod answered some 
silent question of her own. 

“Yes; I owe you one.” 

“Then may I join you?” 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” she said 
amiably. 

The one-eyed man had never taken his 
eye off them. 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 


You 


she murmured. 
“You are Garret Barres, of the Rue’ 
d’Eryx. You are Garry!” A smile already” 


Cos 
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CHARLES E. MURNAN 
United Drug Company 


Big executive 


pany 


positions 


C. LOUIS ALLEN 
M uf Jae C, 


C. C. HOLMES 
H. C. Capwell Company 


won by three young men 


Three young men have re- 
cently made their mark in 
the business world. Each is 
a big executive before his 
fortieth year. 


Charles E. Murnan began his ca- 
reer as a store clerk. At 25 he held 
a responsible position with the 
United Drug Company, a corpo- 
ration capitalized at fifty-two mil- 
lion dollars. Today, in his 36th 
year, he is not only director of this 
firm’s advertising but vice-presi- 
dent as well. 


C. Louis Allen at 32 became pres- 
ident of the Pyrene Company, a 
million-dollar manufacturing cor- 
poration. In three years he has 
risen from a salesman’s job to the 
eeest executive position in the 

tm. 


C. C. Holmes is superintendent of 
the H. C. Capwell Company, of 
Oakland, California—one of the 
largest mercantile houses of the 
Western United States. His sal- 
ary has increased 240% in the past 
two years. One of his plans has 
reduced his company’s operating 
expenses $30,000 annually. 


They know the fundamentals 
of business 


_ These men are dealing with en- 
tirely different products. But they 
have one common factor in their 
careers. All three have prepared 
for success by study. 


_ They realized that experience 
limited to one department of busi- 


ness cannot carry a man far in the 
modern business world. They 
wanted to learn the big fundamen- 
tals underlying ail departments of 
business. For this reason they 
availed themselves of the knowl- 
edge contained in the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


What big executives say 
of the course 
Charles E. Murnan says: “I 
would recommend it to anybody, 
if he had to borrow the money to 
take it. It is the most concise and 


clearly presented form of educa- 


tion ever offered to executives.” 

“From reading the Alexander 
Hamilton Course,” says C. Louis 
Allen, “J am convinced that it will 
help every man who is filling his 
present job and reaching for an- 
other.” 

Holmes’ comment: “There is no 
doubt in my mind but that every 
business man and woman of Amer- 
ica should read your Course. My 
only regret is that more of our 
people have not taken it up.” 


Based upon the experience of 
thousands of successful men 
The Institute collects, classifies 

and transmits thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the 
best thought and practice in mod- 
ern business. It gives a knowledge 
that could otherwise be obtained 
onlyby years of experience—if atall. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 


are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service 
along with ambitious young men 
in their employ. 

Among the 70,000 subscribers are such 
men as George M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; E. R. Behrend, Pres- 
ident of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World—and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 

This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge £. H. Gavy, head of the UV. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


‘‘Forging Ahead In Business’’ 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
“Forging Ahead In Business,’’ will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 


- business opportunities that are bound to come 


during the next few years. Every man and 
woman with either a business or a career to 
guide to bigger, surer success should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send, the coupon 
below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
154 Astor Place _ New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEA 
IN. BUSINESS’”—Free 


Print here 

Business 

Address_ 


Business 
Position 
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BE practical. Look squarely at the facts. We will either invest our money with Uncle 
Sam now, at good interest rates, to help him win this war, or we will give it up later 
to pay Germany’s war cost—and as much more as Germany chooses to collect. Invest in 


BONDS 
Third Liberty Loan 


{| | This space contributed to the Winning of the War by 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, On10 
through the Division of Advertising, U. S. Government Committee on Public Information 
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Will YouInvest Your Money Let Germany Take it 
With Uncle Sam Now? or away From You Later? 
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No master record shall be considered as 


satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 


has been approved not only by an authorized 


representative of the Victor Company, but also 


CARUSE 


© 


by the artist. 


Extrect from Victor artists contract: 


Every Victor Record 
must have the artists 


own approval 
Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victor Record receive the approval of 

the Victor Recording Laboratory before it is listed in the 
Victor Record catalog, but the artist who makes the record must 
also be satisfied that it portrays his or her art with absolute 


fidelity. 


When you play a Victor Record on the Victrola, you can 
be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the artist sang 
or played it—exactly as he or she wishes you to hear it. 


So true to life in every detail that Victor Records have also 
earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic approval of the 
great final judge—the music-loving public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas from $10 to $400, and any Victor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Saenger Voice Culture Records 
are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 
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AT ALL 
DEALERS 


Sheer merit with little adver- 
tising has sold 7,000,000 Durham- 
Duplex Razors. 

Durham-Duplex hollow-ground blades 
are the longest, strongest, keenest 
blades on earth. They last longer. 


We sell a few blades to MANY users rather 
than supply a few users with MANY blades. 


Having increased our manufacturing facili- 
ties, we are advertising to obtain more users. 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex 
Razor with white American ivory 
handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment and package of 3 
Durham-Duplex double-edged 
blades (6 shaving edges), all in a 
handsome leather kit. Get it from 
your dealer or from us direct. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE 
43 Victoria Street 27 Church Street 56 Rue de Paradis 

Toronto Sheffield Paris 
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Educational Guide 


(a 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


KNOWN as “The Camp with the wonderful saddle 
horses.”’ Campers ride every day without extra 
charge. Tela-Wauket is a 200-acre wonderland of 
wooded hills and green fields, in the heart of the 
Green Mountains, with sleeping bungalows, rustic 
assembly bungalow, hot and cold shower baths, ten- 
nis courts, fields for games of all kinds, and a private 
ae for swimming and water sports. The new book- 
et is filled with interesting pictures and true stories 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


of camp life. Read how on oe campers ex- 
plored a mountain, camped on its wooded side, made 
trails to the top, and gave the “old fellow” a name. 
The Honor System, so loyally maintained by campers, 
councilors and directors, makes a vacation at Tela- 
Wauket a joy to campers and a source of gratification 
to parents. Ask for our booklet. 


No inexperienced councilors employed. 


Ethan Allen 
Training Camp 


Brig.-Gen. William Verbeck, Supt. 
Manlius, N.Y. 


PPEALING to patriotism and fur- 

thering the cause of preparedness. 
Beautifully located on North Hero Is- 
land in the picturesque upper reaches 
of Lake Champlain, about twenty 
miles from Plattsburg. It combines a 
most complete military, physical and 
intellectual training for young Ameri- 
cans with exceptional facilities for a de- 
lightful summer vacation. The boys 
enjoy the benefits of an outdoor life 


without any inconvenience or discom- 
fort. Regular United States Army 
rifles and used. Catalogue 
upon reques 

Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 
Executive and Recruiting Office 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


CAMP RONCEVERTE 


ON THE GREENBRIER 


For Boys Ronceverte, W. Va. 


In the heart of the Alleghanies—elevation 1600 
feet—12 miles from White Sulphur. Complete 
new tao We ent. Thirty-acre camp and athletic 
fields ll field and water sports. Military 
training. Trap- ening, Boxing. Fine fishing. 
Competent supervision ates full term, 8 weeks, 
June 20th to August 15th, $155; Half term, $85. 
Directors: Lieut. Gibbes Lykes, U. S. A., France, 
Major H. G. Acker, Assistant Commandant, 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. Write 
Major H. G. Acker for booklet. Until June Ist, 
Staunton, Va. After June ist, Ronceverte, W. Va_ 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music and 
dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and war 
canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring water, 
modern plumbing. Satisfied parents and happy girls 
tell the story. ooklet 


Karl O, Balch, Resident Mgr., Dept. F, Lunenburg, Vt. 


DAN BEARD 


WOODCRAFT 
Camp and School 


In personal charge of the famour 
scout and woodsman. Boys get 
every advantage of outdoor life 
under inspiration of school ba: 
on highest American :deals. 

On a beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. Woodcraft and 
Scout craft activities, nature study 
and school work. Special attention 
to physical development. Camp 
Dentist and Doctor. 

DAN BEARD 
98 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. 1. 


Culver Summer Schools 


Offer a never-to-be-forgotten vacation at a boys’ para- 
dise. 400-acie campus; lake. Naval, Cavalry and Wood- 
craft Schools. Write for whichever catalog interests you 
most. Tess ADJUTANT. 

INDIANA, Culver. (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Camp Morrison 
For Boys. | in Smoky Mountains, on Tel- 
lico River, East T: . Invigorating, health-giving 
air. Tutoring—military instruction—sports. For beautiful 
booklet, address CAMP DIREC1OR. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. 


immer School 
Swarthmore Prep. School School 
opportunity for a delightful summer. School studies. 
Camp activities. Canoeing, swimming, trips to Valley 
Forge and other places of Historical interest. Competent 
men incharge. Entries map be made for 6, 10 or 14 weeks. 
Information upon reques' 

PENNSYLVANIA,Swarthmore. Box 204. 8.C.HOWELL,Sec. 
For Girls. On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp Lake, 2000 feet above sea in 
pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 4 hrs. from New York 
and Philadelphia. ee councilors. Tennis, basket- 
kes,”’ horseback riding. Handicrafts, gar- 

dening. Red Cross work. Tutoring. 7th seaso 
PENN.,Phila.,305 W.School Lane. MIss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 


Camp Pok-o* -Moonshine 


Adirondacks. Unewssonatty one of the finest camps 
in the country. Ages 9. season. $20,000 equip- 
ment. Rates absolutely 
Ro OBINSON. 
NEW YORK, Peekskill, Peekskill cesta 


For Boys, 6 to 18. Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no damp tents. All land 
and watersports. Milit. drill. Rifle range. Scout masters. 
An ey) of $25,000 has turned this ideal Riace into 
a paradise for boys. Moderate terms. Estab. 1890. 
Dr. PavuL KYLe#, Kyle School for 
N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson (22 miles from N.Y.),Bi 


A Recreational Summer Come for Gite 

Wanakena Lake George, Pilot Kno 
where ‘“‘everyone happily occupied and safe’’ is the ideal. 
All field and water sports, aquaplaning, mountain climb- 


| ing, handicrafts. Expert ome trained nurse. Book- 


let. Address Mrs. R. B. BONTECOU. 
N.Y., Ithaca. Address after May 15—Pilot Knob,N.Y. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tr ining for Patriotic Service 
On the Beautiful Hudson. June 12-Aug. 
The Government needs trained women. Our courses 
qualify for practical work in most important branches 
open to women. Secretarial and Banking. Citizen- 
ship and wide range of Social Service. Automobile 
| motor boat operation and repair. Domestic 
rience. Red Cross with Hospital Pixperience, etc. 
Every opportunity for 
delightful vacation— 
Swimming, Horseback 
Riding, Military Drill. 
For booklet F, address 
SECRETARY 
MISS MASONS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


York 


“The Castle’ 


SEBAGO -WOHELO 


| On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
| (The Luther Gulick Camps) 
| THREE camps—Girls (12-18), (7-12). Boys (7-12). 


187 acres of pine woods, 4 sand beaches (more than a 
mile of shore front), 5 islands, canoes, motor boats, sail- 
| boats and big houseboat. Trips to ocean. Surf bathing. 
Horseback riding, crafts, official Red Cross Course and 
Diploma, pageants and camp plays. Each girl in the 
personal care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther i reg Gulick, 
Founders of the Camp Fire Girls. Send for booklet. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE ¥. GULICK, Hotel Bellevue, Boston, to April J5th 


For Girls. Great Back Bay, 

Woods Island Camp Lake Champlain,Vt. Our 
own Island and Farm. Central bungalow. Separate sleepi 

cottages, each accommodating 4 —. tents if preferred. 

Motor boats. Sandy beaches. Outdoor sports. Domestic Sci- 
ence. Handicraft. First aid,etc. Send for illustrated booklet. 

VERMONT, St. Albans. "PAUL W. THAYER, Supervisor. 


Camp Idlewild 


For Boys. Lake Winnepesauk 27th y 
Best equipped camp for boys Tilustrated 
booklet, Address 
JOHN M. Dick, B. 


D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Room 345, Exchange Bldg. 


| Sargent Camps 
For Girls. Illustrated Catalog. 

| Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Secretary. 


| For Boys. Lake Asquam,Hol- 
Camp Wachusett N. Sixtecnth seas 
son. 7 nadine... Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, 
water and land sports. Music, games and a good time 
every night. Tutoring if desired. No tents. Fisher huts. 
Booklet. REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth, Holderness School. 


° Conway, N.H., means the hap- 
Pine Knoll Camp piest summer in a girl's life. 
Heart of White Mountains. Most are spot in New 
England. On gictureense, secluded Iona Lake. Full camp 
programme. Wonderful equipment. Illustrated booklet. 

FRANCES H. WHITE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Lynn, 39 Breed Street. 


Summer Tutoring School 
For Girls. Preparation for college examinations. French 
conversation. orseback riding, swimming, tennis, golf. 
Booklet on oon to 
Mary Marot, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Thompenn, Miss Howe & Mss Marot's Sch. 


Rosenbaum School 


Summer Review for Fall College Entrance Examina- 
tions begins July 22, 1918. Boys may begin work any 
time after that date, if advisable. Individual Instruction 
or Small Classes. Illustrated booklet 

CONNECTICUT, Milford,Box A. THE Rosmnmaum SCHOOL. 

For Girls. Senior and 
Keene Valley Camp Junior Dept. In Adiron- 
dacks. .imited to25. Experienced councillors. Swimming, 
tennis, classic dancing. Handcraft. Tutoring. Separate 
accommodations for Junior boysand girls 5 to 12 years. 
Graduate Montessori Instructor. Address 

Directors, School of Natural I Development. 

NEW YorE, New York City, 620 Riverside Drive. 


Camp Cobbossee 
Lake Cobbosseecontee, Me.; 16th Season. Location, 
equipment, supervision, food the best. Ideal boating, 
swimming and land sports. Experienced college men. 
Camp physician. Booklet. . L. MARSANS, A.B., 
New York, Shandaken. Director. 


Camp Grange 
Bellport, L. I. pod po and small boys. 50 acres. All 
sports. still and ocean Camp life advan- 
tages surrounded by refining home i —- Rates $175. 
No extras. Catalogues. Address HAGEDORN. 
NEw YORK, New York City, 606 West! 137th St. 


CAMP TECONNET 


For Girls 
On our own island, China Lake, Maine 
Dining hall, assembly house, tents. Swimming, 
canoeing, motor-boating, land and water sports. 
Girl Scouts’ Training and Games. Crafts and 
dramatic projects. Personally directed by Mr. 
Charles F. Towne and Mrs. Towne. Address 


376 Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


MODERN WARFARE— machine guns, 


using gas masks (no gas used). 


AMUSEMENT 


1918 Encampment—60 days June 29th to August 29t. 


PRESIDENT — Edmund: J. James, 
LL.D., President of the University of Illinois. 

PRE rove Edward Capps, LL.D., Professor of 

assics, Princeton University. 

DIRECTOR OF MILITARY COURSES— Colonel 
Ira L. Reeves, United States Army, LL.D., *Presi- 
dent of Norwich University. 

QUARTERMASTER — Colonel Medad C. Martin, 
United States Army, Retired. 

CHAPLAIN—Rev. Ralph B. Pomeroy, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

*On leave of absence from University for period of war. 


DIRECTOR OF FIELD ENGINEERING-—Charles 
$ rgent Carleton, C.E., Norwich University. 
DIRECTOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
© Committee on on. I ~ SD WIRELESS TE LEGRAPHY John 
Instruction, Aircraft le C.E., Columbia University. 


Motors THE ADVISORY BOARD 


JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D 

President of Princeton University. 
HARRY BURNS HvuTCHINS, LL.D. 

President of the University of Michigan. 


SAMUEL E. TILLMAN, Colonel U. 8 
Superintendent of the United ‘States Military 
Academy, West Poi vee 
EpWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL.D. 
President of the University of Virginia. HARRY PRATT Jupson, LL.D. 
Liperty H. BaILey, LL.D. President of the U sr — of Chicago. 
Formerly Director of the Department of Agri- JAMES H. KIRKLAND, 
culture, Cornell te Chancellor of the Vanderbilt University. 
WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, EpGaR ODELL Lovett, LL.D. 
President of the ersity. President of Rice 
MARION LEROY BURTON, LL.D. SAMUEL B. McCormick, LL 
President of the Litem of Minnesota. Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
CHARLES W. DABN ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOBN, L. 


President of the Universtiy of of Cincinnati. President of Aspens College. 
WILLIAM a. 8. DEMAREST, L GEORGE NORLIN, Ph.D. tus 
President of Acting President of the Universit ‘olorado. 


CHARLES" HENRY RAMMELKAMP, Ph 


GRAMA President of Illinois College. 


LL.D 
President of the University of North Carolina. 


Company A, 


Plattsburg 


1917 Camp 


500 ACRE CAMPUS 


Summer Vacation Military ‘Training Camp 
Four Divisions: INF ANTRY—CAVALRY—ARTILLERY—NAVAL 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED— 


a. training without encroachment upon the scholastic year. 
The Junior Plattsburg lan endorsed by leading educators of the 
country provides the ideal solution. West Point and Annapolis methods, 
supplemented by practical training in all branches of modern warfare. 


“Train Without Strain” 


hand grenades, military map-mak- 


ing, vamouflage, trench warfare, and defenses against gas attacks— 


SPECIAL COURSES—Inseparably connected with modern warfare— Aero- 
plane (ground work, no flying); hydroplane; automobile; motor boats; 
civil engineering; read building; drainage ; sanitation; refrigeration; 
electrical apparatus (general repairing and assembling); telegraph and 
wireless; war farming and gardening; food conservation. 


ATHLETICS 


; OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKE-UP OR TUTORING 


MIL ITARY STAFF AND INSTRUCTORS—The Junior Plattsburg Tactical Staff 
is composed of U.S. Army and Navy officers, who will be aided by British, Canadian, 
French and Italian officers, who have seen service in the present war. These 
officers as well as all others have been selected because of their peculiar fitness to 
train young men during the formative period of their characters. 


Maintenance and Military Training, $250.00. 


Address Military Aide, Junior Plattsburg, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Enrollment from any one educational institution limited. Reservations can only be made in the 
order in which applicants have been accepted. Age limit 20 years, 9 months 


CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER— Dr. Samuel J. 
Walker, Rush Medical College, Chicago, Ill. 

DIRECTOR OF ACADEMIC STUDIES—Isaac 
Thomas, A.M., The Hill School. 

DIRECTOR OF MODERN (WAR) LANGU AGES— 
Joseph Henry Sasserno, A.M.,* Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1911. 

MUSICAL DIRECTOR — Felix hemend, Director 
Trinity School of Church Music, New York. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR—Fred T. Dawson,Freshman 
Athletic Coach, Princeton University. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—H. A. Tomlinson, Formerly of the Culver Summer Schools. 


STAFF FOR SPECIAL COURSES 


DIRECTOR OF FIELD 
Francis Howard, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1912. 
DIRECTOR OF SANITARY ENGINEERING — 
Leon Edward Dix, C.E., Tufts College, 1906. 
AGRICULTURAL DIRECTOR—Charles B. Tillson, 

Cornell University, 1910. 


GEORGE BRINKERHOFF Raueom, Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy, Ret 

REV. CHARLES LL.D. 

. President of Union rea 
JAcoB GOULD SCHURM LL.D. 

President of Cornell niv 
Rt. Rev. THOMAS J. SHAH LL D. 

Rector of the Catholic Univ ersity of America. 
ROBERT, SHARP, LL.D. 

President of Tulane Univ ersity. 
EpGaR SMITH, LL.D. 

Provost of the Univ ersity of Pennsylvania. 
EDWIN ERLE SPAR 

dent of Benniyivania State College. 

FRANK STRONG 

Chancellor r) the University of Kansas. 
CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 

President of athe Western Reserve University. 
BENJAMIN IDE W R, LL. 

President of the "University of California. 


Bomb Throwing 
Map Making 
Miniature Trench Making 


6 Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


WYNONA 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Ds body and mind. 
Situated in heart of beau- 
tiful pine grove. Overlooks 
scenicmountainiake. Health- 
ful outdoor life. Numerous 
enjoyable camp activities— 
horseback riding, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, golf. Ideal 
indoor living with all the com- 
forts of home—electric light, 
running water, shower baths, 

For de- 


THE DIRECTOR 


75 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


“cc CAMP for younger boys, from 
‘Ask a 8 to 16 years, in the Belgrade 
Lakes region, Maine. An experi- 

Mowana 4 counselor for each four boys. 


canoe- 
cruises an ikes. ng cruise 
Camper for older boys. Plenty of fresh, 

wholesome food, properly ccoked. 


Camp garden. Seventh season, July 1 to Sept. 1. 
Camp catalogue, and “‘The Cruise,"’ on request. 


Dire 
D, GERKEN 
Stamford Military Academy, 
Stamford, Conn. 


A. Ross MacMauon, 
2171 E. goth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres, 

The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 144,Carnegie Hall, New York 


Ideal summer camp for Boys. 

Island Park Camp In Catskills Walton, N. Y. 

Boating, Canoeing, Swimming, Fishing, Baseball, Tennis, 

Scoutcraft, Bowling, Running Track. Tutoring. Hikes and 

trips. Moderate fee. a Playground 
Booklet Cx s H. Davis, Prin. P. 8. 25. 

NEw York, Richmond “Hill, 342 Hamilton Ave. 


Repton Naval Camp 
For Boys Under 17 


Man-o'-war Drills. Seamanship, 


Signaling—just the life to appeal 
to the live American boy. 


Repton Junior Camp 
For Boys 8-12 


Life, Nature Study 
horoughly organized 


Outdoor Cam: 
all Sports. 
and supervi 
Write for Booklet 
Headmaster, Repton School, 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Box C-2. 


Schools of Physical Education 


ORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL _EDUCATION 


Affiliated with The “Battle. ‘Cr eek Sanitarium 
— ares women for lucrative tions 
high schools, colleges 


Two-y ear course: strong faculty, modern 
artial self-support advan- 
number of students. 


dress 
Bducation (Box 20), Battle 
-- Frank J. Born, M Dean 


OF YSICAL 
Chicago Normal School “OF Parsica 
Summer School July 1 to Aug. 11. Prepares young women 
for Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, Danci 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Well supervi: 
dormitory. Spring and fallcamps. Address DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


The Sargent Schoo 
Established 1881. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Address for et, 
. D. A. SARGENT. 


ou wish our assistance in 


Boarding Schools ii? the choles of aschool? If youdo 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any "Boece meen you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EPUCATIONAL 
Box 155 CLUB 


NEW Yor«K, Times Square Station, 


Accredited. Co-educational. 2-year Norma! Course. Graduate 
placing bureau. Our graduates are filliag responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, ay yp schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y. M.C.A. and Y. . C. A. work. 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic zesthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athietics. Woman's dormitory. College term 
opens Sept. 24. Summer school for directors and teachers 
June 25— August 6. Write for catalog now. Address 


American College of P hysical Education 


THE COLLEGE, Dept. 5, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


| cation and saves from two to three years of time. 


Three 
Summer Camps 
June-September 


Box 100, 


HEADMASTER, ROLLING PRAIRIE, IND, 


Business Schools 
Peirce School 


Of Business Administration. 


Course includes Bank- 


Law, B and other Practical sub- 
jects. It forms an ‘admirable Subanivate for a college edu- 


tion. Secretarial courses for young women. Send for 
53rd year book. ddress 
THE SECRETARY. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St. west of Broad. 


EastmanSchool of Business 


Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretaria! yd 


| Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 


successfulmen. Openall year.Enterany Catalog. 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. . C. GAINES. 


School of Hasina Training. 
Bay Path Institute Nearly 1,000 graduates 
teaching commercial subjects. Oldest, most successful 
Normal Commercial Department in New England. 
Strong bookkeeping, stenographic, secretarial courses. 
Summer courses. Write for catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 
Grand River Institute Suictly 
tional, Exceptional equipment made 
possi by endowment. New dormitories and gymna- 
sium. “special training in business fundamentals, music 


and oratory. Rates $400. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 
On10, Austinburg, Box 2. 


Wayland Academy leg h leading colleges. 
Christian home school. Both eexes. “eth grade to Ist year 
college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic 
field. Endowment $250,000; expenses $350. Piano, violin, 
vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
Wis., Beaver Dam, P. O. Bo EDWIN P. Brown. 


Certificate privi- 


52nd year. Young men and young 


| Dean Academy % women find herea homelike atmos- 


phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $325-$375 per year. 
Special Course in Domestic Science. For catalog address 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Prin. 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college or business. Courses for 

High School graduates. Home economics. 7 buildings. 
= Separate department for young boys. Moderate 

EORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St 

so-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C. 

Eastern College { A 20th Century College.’ New 

bidgs. Standard A. B. course. 2 y egree courses in 

it. Pi Dom. Sci., Expression wf Business for high 

school graduates. Musie Conservatory. Academy for 
boys and girls. Military Training. Moderate rates. 

VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. THE PRESIDENT. 


Miscellaneous 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


Aunique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at home 
by the best modern methods and 
under the guidance and supervision 
of aschool with a national reputation 
for training young children. For in- 
formation write, stating age of child. 


The Calvert School, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


OF ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees gran Public speaking. Physical Training, 
English, Bramatic Art, Professional and rses. 
Dormitories. For catalog address SHOEMAKER. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, "O26 Bldg., Prin. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped: 
in America. Summer on. 
Address 


23rd. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambe 


38th year opens pt. 


ALVIENE, ACTING 


SCHOOL oF 


(EST.20 YEARS) TECHNICAL ANO PRACTICAL COURSES 


EACH DEPARTMENT A DISTINCT INSTITUTION IN ITSELF 


HOTO Y MUSICAL DANCING 

PLAY COMEDY ALLSTAGE 
EXPRESSIVE CLASSIC 
ARTS ETC. 


ELSCUTION 
U 
ORATORY. LIGHT OPERA’ BALLET ETC. 


NOVELTY ACTS. SKETCHES? 


ormer pupil celebrities: Hazel Dawn, Nora Bayes, 
Annette Kellermann, Laurette Taylor, Mlle. Dazie, 
Gertrude Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Joseph Santley, Harry 
Harry Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney Gilmore, 
Mary Fuller, Marie and Florence Nash, Barbara Ten- 
inf Dolly Sisters, Lillian Walker, Violet Messereau 
d others. Write for catalogue. Address Secretary. 
Mention study desired. 


“ALVIENE SCHOOLS” 
Suite21, 225 W.67thSt., near Broadway, NewYork City 


Schools for Boys 


ASCADILLA 


Cascadilla offers a thorough 
scholastic training, congenial liv- 
ing and unsurpassed opportu- 


Corneli— 

prepares 

for all 
colleges. 


Beautiful situation near Cornell. 
Small classes. Attendance limit 
125. Prepares for all colleges 
and business life. Certificate 
privilege. Athletic field, Recrea- 
tion building, Gymnasium. Navy outfit of rowing 
machines, shells, etc. Nearly half a century old. 
Faculty of specialists. Write for catalog. 

W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph.D., Prin., Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Spiers School 


A school that has earned an enviable reputation for 
making boys interested, efficient and hap ag A Ww carry- 
ing its boys through college ey in its peautiful 
new home in the Huntingdon Valley at Rydal, Pennsylva- 
nia, eleven miles from Philadelphia on the New York 
Division of the Philadelphia and eee Railroad. 
Request for information may be sent to 

MaRK H. C. Spiers, Devon, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal. 


Athletics. Friends’ management. 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Worcester 


FOUNDED 1834 

F,DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme 

demand. Efficient military and civilian ser- 
vice now require, beyond any previous limit, 
that able American boys be fitted for college and 
engineering schools by virile, patriotic men in 
strong, democratic schools where ethical training 
is of the truest kind and where physical and 
military training find their proper places. 


Worcester Academy offers this kind of 
preparation for service. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOG 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D.., Principal 
96 Providence St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Vv. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Head 


nities for physical development. 
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INTERLAKENE 
Junior Camp. 30 boys unde On Interlaken 
12. Pottery. Basket weaving. 
Camp craft. First ald. Middle \ 740 Acres 
— Camp. 40 boys12to15. Woodcraft. “~~ 
} 15 to 18. Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 weeks camping ri 
\ pe and canoeing in Canada. A counsellor for each 6 boys in 
uve years 10 e there 
Fe are special courses in Banking and Business Administra- 
Has 
prepared 
School of, ever 1200 
‘formerly Medical examiner Yale Universivy). boys for 
By request of the Government) War Course tor 
Aides in Reconstruction Hospitals -- July ist- 
August 16tb. 
Summer Session July 8th-August 16th 
Py 
| 
| 
George School | 
Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. ti 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Sanita- le 
tion courses for boys. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. ce 
YALTON, A.M., 
Be A Physical Director @& 
~ 
, 
> 
I 
I 
V 
| 
master 


Schoo!s for Boys 


ROLLER’S SCHOOL 
Fort Defiance 

In famous Valley of Vicwinis. 
costing nearl 


Virginia 
fireproof build- 
$70,000, now completed. Best 
academic bulidine in the State. Steam heat, 


¢ light, gymnasium, extensive grounds, 25' 
acres. endo by Virginia fnstitute and 
other Universities. Catalog. 

Thos. J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 


Largest pri- 

Staunton Military Academy 
emy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New 
$200,000 barracks. Charges $450. For catalogue store 

~_ VIRGINIA, Staynton. CoL. Ww. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin 

epares for 


Fichborke Military School niversities and 
business. Personal attention. Resultful military traini 
39th year. New $60,000 fireproof equipment.Diploma a 
mits to all colleges. Rates $400. Spring encampment near 
famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalogue. 
Va.,Waynesboro, Box401. MAJ. MORGAN H.HvupDGINS, Prin. 


aie A_ home 
Blackstone Military Academy achool in 
Piedmont section of Virginia. New modern building. All 
students under teachers’ personal supervision. Average 12 
students to class. College Preparatory. On West Point ac- 


credited list. Full commercial courses. catalog 


VIRGINIA, Blackstone. COLONEL E. 8. LIGON, 
The Massanutten Military Academy 
Prepare School ir boys. Healthful location, in 
Shenandoah Valley. repares for college and business, 
Music, New 000 Dining atl Dormi- 
tory. Limited to 100. $400 inclusive. Addr 
J. BENCHOoFF, A. M., Hectmanter. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. 


The Army and NavyPreparatorySchool 
Prepares for any college. 6 new sg Cottage 

plan—boys and masters live together. plendid gym- 

nasium and athletic field. Write for iitustrated catalog. 
Dist. oF Cou., Washington (Suburbs), 4104 Conn. Ave 


For boys, 

PreparatorySchool Collexe” 
Preparatory. Established toprepare boys forchosen careers 
and help them decide on life work. Recreationbaianced 
with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong separate Jun- 
ior Dept. Summer Session. Parentsand boys invited to call. 
Pa.,Swarthmore,Box 104. A.H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster. 


Ideal home preparatory 

Bellefonte Academy school for boys in foot- 
hills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 
11 teachers. Spring water, 8-acre athletic fleld. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates moder- 
ate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
PENN., B . JAMES S. HUGHES, A. M., H’dmaster. 


¢ Senior and Junior de- 
Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern, in- 


dividual instruction in college and general 


courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
gage dormitory system. Athletic field. _, Moderate 
ARTHUR E. Brown, H er, 


and morals. 
town, 3% hours from New York City. 
Complete equipment, modern buildings, gym- 
nasium and athletic fields. Strong athletics. 
Active ¥.M.C. A. A thorough prepara- 
tion for college, business, scientific schools. 
Intimate advisory care of each boy. 
fifth year. 
boys. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M.., Prin. 
11 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


A Military School for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


“I congratulate you on the honored tradition which 
surrounds this school. More and more we are making 
our preparatory schools into communities like those 

schools, Manchester. Rugby, Eton. where the 
boys are given the ideas manliness, straightforward- 
ness, decency of life. That is what you have cultivated 
here at Suffield.” 

Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, June 9th, 1915. 


OROUGH training of brain, body 
Attractive New England 


Eighty- 
Separate department for young 
House mother. $700-$800. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 

1,600 boys prepared for leading universities in 40 years. 
Extensive Gymnasium, swimming pool, ath- 
letic fields. Summer session. Separate | _Junior School 
new building. JOHN C. TUGGEY, M. A., er 


Page Military Academy 
acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
resident teachers. No high school boys. Everything 


adapted to meet the needs of little folks. —— school of 
its class in America. Write for a: 
CaL., Los Angeles, R. F. D. Ni A. Canal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehom. 


80th year. College 

Carson Long Institute 

ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 

for boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 

Terms: $345 and up; Juniors, $280. Boys taught how 
to learn and to live. Carson Long Institute. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New BI fi Bo- A. 


Ohio Military Institute 
a" beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
cademic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Onto, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 


fan college of S.C. Founded 
The Citadel ff Rated by Government as a ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Ex 


leading to B.S. an 
commissions t n U.S 


Col. O. J. Bonn, Ssupt. 


1867. A na- 
tional school. tes and 4 foreign countries roe 
sented, Military led 


polame taught by officer detail 

Army. Thorough ory for college or busl- 
ness. Send for catalog. EV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. 
SoutH CaRo.uina, Charleston, Box F. 


Kentucky Military i institute corporate’: 
With a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd year. Honor School, 
War Department’s highest rating, four years. No other 
Sothern school so highly honored. R. . No vacan- 
cies. Make application now for 1918. For catalog address 
__Kentucky, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Greenbrier A sheng MILITARY 
p-to-date school for 100 boys. 


climate, 2300 ft. R. 
Bric k « buildings, athietic field. Terms $3¢ 00. Catalog address 
Lewisburg,Box 15. Cou. B.MoOoRE,A.M.,Prin. 


Military Academe 
Linked with the Government through Officers’ Reserve 
Training Corps. Designated as “ Honor School,” high est 
Tating given. Capacity of 200 annually taxed. Address 
“OL. A. ACKSON, A.M., President. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22 


| New Mexico Military Institute 


te-owned school, | cated in a high, dry climate. 
ne information, address 
JOLONEL WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEw MEXIco, Roswell, Box E. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Designated one of the ten “‘ Honor Schools”’ of U. S. by 


city. For information or catalog address SELLERS. 
MIssourI, Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. 


Missouri Military Academy 


With new $75,000 fireproof barrac is the best 
equipped military school in the Middle West. "College 


Preparatory, Business and Music. Catalogue. 
THE PRESIDENT. 
MIssourI, Mexico. 


KEMPER 


Military School, Boonville, 
Seventy-Fifth Year. 
‘Tischool west of the Now 
$1 barracks com- 

ty taxed annually. Genu- 


ome for boys. Expert men 
teachers. Certificate gives Kemper grad- 
uates entrance to colleges and universi- 
ties without examination. Senior and 
Junior Units R O. T.C. Su 
athletics. Fine gymnasium. Great 
athletic field and 
grounds with lake. Bu 
courses. Tuition $550. For 
catalog address 


|Ccot. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


St. John's 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


YOUR BOY WILL 


BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HIS OUTLOOK 


if you give him the benefit of the six weeks 


Summer School 
July 6-August 17 
Offers a unique sum1.ier vacatio:; combining daily 


a few hours of worth while study with an outdoor 
life that satisfies a boy’s natural cravings. 


Organized daily study is maintainec for siiort 


morning pe.i Afternoons devoted to athletics, 
boating, swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis, trap- 
shooting, hiking, ctc. Real camp life. Intensive 
instruction in the ie of the Soldier, School of 
the Squad, School of the Company and ‘22: ich 
Warfare. Course fits One to enter R. ©: F565 
and puts him in line for a non_comimiscion and 

possibly a commission in the National Service. 


For particulars address 


ST.JOHN’S MII ITARY ACADEMY 


Box E-2, DELAFIELD 
Waukesha Co.,WISCONSIN 


| 
AUGUSTA MILIZARY@ACADEMY (cl fax ‘tel 
| | 
| 
| a | 
_ 
| 
< 


8. Schools for Boys 


Allen Military 
School 


425 Waltham St., WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
U. 8. Senator John W. Weeks says: 

“The Allen School has had many years of 
most valuable service and there never has 
been a time when the value of such schools 
has been more apparent. 


The chief purpose of the Allen Military School is to develop through strict military dis- 
cipline, alert, self-reliant minds and bodies, prepared to meet any emergency. 


The Allen School is situated in the country ten miles from Boston. College reparatory 


sports, with gymnasium, swimming pool, and athletic field. The physical training at Allen 
} School is particularly thorough. 
} The dormitories are in roomy, homelike buildings. The younger boys live in separate resi- 
dences, under the supervision of a house mother. ‘he Allen Schoo! is a splendid place to begin 

moulding the mind and habits of the young boy. Here he acquires strict iionle of personal 
hanor and service at an early age, which will wodase through life. 

For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


and elective courses are offered under a mature and experienced faculty. Instruction is given 
in small classes, so that attention can be paid to the individual. | 


The buildings are modern and well equipped. There is every facility for outdoor and indoor | 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


[Randolek- Macon Academy 


WENONAH 

ACADEMY 

w here character, manliness and honor will be devel- or Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 
in your boy through the Military System. He an 

w ill be taught how to study—how to learn. 12 miles 

from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 


Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 
Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, President, Major CLAYTON A, SNYDER, Supt. 
Box 403 Wenonah, New Jersey 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon ) om. Liberal 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in => beautiful, historic 
y 2 years under 


Equi ment includes Athletic Field, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 915 


Mohegan Lake School 


preparation for College, Technical Schools and Business. 
Certificate privileges. Physical culture. All athletics. 
Character reference required. Book = 

A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal. 
NEW YORK, Mohegan Lake, Wecniecaes’ Co., Box 85, 


Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical training 
and athleticsports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 

NEW YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


St. John's Military School 


quick college preparation. Parental discipline. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports en- 
couraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under 
13. Catalogue. W. A. RA og A. M., 

NEw YoRrK, Ossining-on-Hudso Principal. 


Rumsey Hall 


A school for boys under 15. 
L. R. Principal. 
ScHUTTE, Headmaster. 


Louis 
CONNECTICUT, 


Thoro 
Stamford Military Academy 
and military training, fostering intellectual, physical and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly oe encouraged. Located on high 
point, bordering Long Island Sound. For catalog address 
CONN., Stamford. WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Prin. 


Wh 1 Offers to 40 boys all the advantages of a 
€eler school in the country, with small classes, 
an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a course adaptable 
2. aay idual needs. All sports. Terms $550-$600. 


Royat A. Moore, A.M., Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Nort th S ton 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a 4/4 Kur 

RANKL! cipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St, (Copter Sa. ) 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to ™, young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. py of clean sport, 
fair play, and thoro work. Tuit: 

LEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


Powder Point School grounds: 


pemdings. Concrete resid andg Athletic 
elds. Cinder track. College or "Lolenee preparation. 
Sree and lower schools. Address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Ciesar Road. 


aie ares for Colle 
lege or Scientific 


| st $100 Pre for 
| Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium, 
physical culture and outdoor a. 27th session 
opens September 17th, 1918. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


For Boys. _ Five buildings. 
Holderness School 59,303" prepares tor Gol. 
a es and Technical Schools. Ranks with hest grade 


New HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. Rector. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your boy's personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction 
and appointments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 
LOWER R SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 14. Se VER Distinctive management and house- 

J 


mother. Illustrated booklet. PH H. SAW L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


4 Thorough 

Bordentown Military Institute "prepara. 

tion for college business. Efficient faculty, small 

classes, indiv idual “attention, Boys taught how to study. 

Military training. Supervised athletics. 34th yest. For 
catalogue, address Cou. T. D. eres Principal 

NEW JERSEY, betuntonn. d Commandant. 


Freehold Military School xo 


has his own athletic teams, playgrounds po ye gal- 
lery. The military training especially adapted to 
interest the young boy. All sports—heal' oe location. 
Buildings remodeled and refurnished a 

N. J., Freehold, Box 54. MAJOR CHARLES Me DUNCAN. 


Miami Military Institute Kiskiminetas Springs School "Giliese 


Business and college pre Also | tion. Small classes. 13 teac 


parental care. U. 8. Army Officer. Smallest school | High scholastic and athletic ws: For catalog write 
rated first class by U. S. Government. Band. Gym- PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. W. WILSON, JR., Pres. 


For Boys. 


Preparatory pay Individual atten- 
parat courses. ers. 200 acres on a wooded 
courses leading to degrees. Indiv idual instruction and | bluff overlooking the Kiskiminetas Rien Ten buildings. 


nasium. Athletics. Catalog. Summer Military Camp, 


July and August. 
OrRvVON GRAFF BROWN, President. 
REED M. Brown, Headmaster. 
S. KENNEDY BrRoWN, Registrar. 
Oxt1o, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66 


Cosmopo. litan Recommends 


mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


the pene advertised in these pages. You we make no 


Recitation 
Building 


Eastern Training. Mid-Western School 
/ Definite preparation for entrance examina- 
tions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. 

*Tech., etc. Graduates admitted without 

examination to all certificate universities. 

The Spirit of Service in this School of non- 

military regime (afternoon drill is main- 

tained) is expressed in the large number 
who have enlisted in the nation's fighting 
forces. 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 

Box 118, Lake Forest, Ll. 


Lake Forest Academy | 


FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis ¥. Swift, J. V. Far- ° 
well, H. ©. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, 
Rev. J. G. K. MeOlure, Geo. A. ~~, 
lock, A. A. Oarpenter, J. H. S. Lee 

A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. ins 
nell, M.D., John 8. Nollen, James Viles, 
Rev. Andrew ©. Zenos. 


lege 
Princeton Preparatory School 
school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. Lim number 
of pupils (60) and freedom from rigid class organization. 
ent uipment and facilities. old attention 
given to Ath etics and moral welfare. 44th y 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. J.B. FINE, Headinaster. 


Columbia Military Academy 
Offers thorough military training under Righest educa- 
tional standar igorous out-door life in ideal climate. 
4 million dollar plant and equipment. Enter any 
ti ‘OL. O. C. HULVEY, President. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203 


Tennessee Military 
Students entered any time. Modern Indi- 
vidual instruction. Prepares for Universi 
Academies or Business. Summer Camp. rienced 
faculty. Reasonable charges. Write for particu rs. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. .M.I 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
Best equipped in South. Ten buildings. Large 
faculty oft experts. Military department under Govern- 
ment direction. Certificate admits to leading American 
colleges. Rates moderate. Address 
TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box ag Cou. L. L. RIcE, Pres. 


ING 
SCHOOL for Boys 
to tuition is moderate. Modern gymnasium. Skating. 
ees) 


Baws 


a. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


A country school for girls. 


M Fine arts, £ college prepar- 
a atory, home economics, 
general and finishing 
courses, 12 acres. We invite 
you to come and see the 
work and play which is 
teeming with interest every 
hour of the day. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


our home for little girls. 
Catalog. 


H. M. Crist, A. B., 


Frances L. Crist, A. B., 


BOX 1500, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


rare Standard A.B. 

Hood College inab’s ‘Also Music, Art, 

een and Home Economics. “Accredited Courses in 
wba nt Separate Preparatory with certificate relations. 

New ~ di ing on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden 
Terme $350 to $400. JosEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., 

Frederick, Box C. President. 


Maryland College 


For Women. Courses: yd Preparatory; College; 
Domestic Science; Music; es pn ression. Advantages: 10 
miles from Baltimore; Fireproo buildings; Strong faculty; 
64 years’ history. Catalogue. ddress 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


National Park Seminary 
education of young women. Extension courses of two 
years’ collegiate work. Home Economics, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Music, yon oe Dramatic Art. Illus- 
AM M., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
MARYLAND. Forest Glen, Box 115. 
A modern school for the 
Chevy Chase School girl of today and tomor- 
row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 
Courses: Preparatory: two year advanced for high-school 
aduates; special. For catalog, address Chevy Chase 
B FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.l eee 
District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Belcourt, Mrs. Somervell’ s School £2 Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Two-years’ col- 
lege work. Home Economics. Handsome fireproof build- 
ing. Attractive erounae. Riding. Cross-country Walks and 
Outdoor Sports. Mrs. MARY BURKE A.M., 
DISTRICT OF Corer Washington. Head Mistress. 


Boarding and Day School nod 
Paul Institute dines High School and Coll 


Preparatory Courses. Two years of College “Work. . 


Cc Kindergarten. Normal Training, Domestic 
Science, Parliamentary Law. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 S St., N. W. 


A Home School for Girls. Our location in 
Fairmont «4 best residential section permits a rare com- 


courses. Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
Supervised athletics. Individual care. ARTHUR mangas, 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Prin 


r 
Martha Washington Seminary "0, young 
Junior College Course (two years) for High School gradu- 
ates. Normal and General Courses in Domestic Science. 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Secretarial hake 2 Music, Art, 
Expression, French, Spanish. Outdoor S 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principa 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1601 ‘Conn 
For Girls. A distinctive school 
Colonial Schoo for selected number. Best Ameri- 
can culture. College preparatory, Academic, Collegiate 
Courses in small classes. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial Depts. Open air study hall and gymna- 
sium. Ail athletics. Catalog. JESSIE TRUMAN. Asso. n. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eigh hSt. 


school do 
often they 


We offer 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


19 are being 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 


environment with competent instructors, and 
to select studies best meeting their tastes 
and interests. 


English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ‘cello, harp and pipe 
organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. 
new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston 
in Music, Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Course in Costume Design and Home Decoration. Sec- 
retarial Course. Courses in Business Management. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has an 
education equivalent to two years in College, taking 
through her whole course an elective program. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918- 


Special car from Chicago Sept. 25 for Chicago and Western girls. 
nome tite. 75 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. J 


FOR GIRLS —— 


not wish to go to college. But 
desire advanced work in a new 


just these opportunities. Students take 


New building (6 in all) with 


accepted in the order of their applications. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


Beautiful, healthful location. gy oo and College 


Rogers Hall School 


bad Girls. 38 minutes from Boston. Country sports. 


Preparatory courses. Music, Art. omes 

pend Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
um. Terms $500. Send for rontaing 

PENN. Lititz, Box 113. REv. F. W. ‘STENGEL, Prin. 


61st_Year. Oldest School 

Walnut Lane School foF'Gii'in Philadelphia. 

Development of well-poised personality, through intel- 

lectual,moral,social, physicaltraining. Courses:High School 

Graduates; Home- making; College Preparatory; Special. 

All out-door spurts. Miss 8S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory. 

Penn Hall i Modern Language and Special Courses. 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 

year. spent at Atlantic City. Work continues —— 
interruption. New gymnasium and swimming 

. Catalogue and views, Address FRANK Maan. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. A.M., Prin. 


. School for Girls. Conve- 
Bishopthorpe Manor fientio and Phils. 
College preparatory and finishing courses. Two years 
cultural course for high school graduates. New gymna- 

jum and swimming pool. —. Dept. Secretarial work. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 237. 


and swimming pool. For catalogue and 
views, address 
MIss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


r Girls. 25 miles from 
Howard Seminary fo Boston. College preparatoly 
and general courses. Household economics. Strong courses 
in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horse- 
back riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 
00-$800. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


school for girls. Prepara- 
Housei in the Pines % tory and finishing courses. 


of study, but br each girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


Woodland Park 
A School for Young Girls under direction of Lasell 


Seminary. 
Guy M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., a. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 1751 Washington St. 


The Birmingham School 
Courses for gs not going to college. ith- 


ful ee the mountains. ain L R. New 
training. Catalog R. GRIER, President. 


Pa., Birmingham, BOX 101 P. 8: MOULTON, A.B., Headm’r. 


Bristol School 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Colle- 
giate Courses. Diploma Courses in Music. Separate 
French Residence. “Capital Athletics. 

MISS CE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 
Dist. OF COL., W: Mintwood P Place & 19th St. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College prepare 
tory. Post-graduate and Business courses. 
Science. Required Athletics under 
BEVERLEY R. ncipal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 198 Florida Ave Ave. 


Brenau College-Conservatory 
altitude of any. college for women east of the Mississippi. 
Standard A. B. course. Consecvanty course in music. 

hool of Oratory. Summer Beautiful modern 


equipment. For catalog and i illustrated oo, address 
_ GEoratA, Gainesville, Box B. ENAU. 


A school in te Weste hills 
4 ing dson, forty minutes from 
certifica to Teading colleges. 
cate 
ox Addres 
MISS C, E. M MASON, LL.M. 


arrytown-on-Hudson, N 


For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward s School Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and special courses. Certificate to leading 
colleges. Music. omestic Science. Physical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. Miss 8. JANET SAYWARD, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overvrook. Principal. 
Miss Cowles’ School Hay ai 
colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. 


Music, Art and Domestic Science. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool ane Physical Director. 
Emma Milton Cowles. f School. Address 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Oxford College “coilexe ‘course. with. B.A. 


Degree. Music courses with B.M. Degree. Normal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
— Art. Rates $375. Write for 


ddress, 
OHIO, Oxford. 


THE RY. 


OXFORD COLLEGE. 


For Girls. One 
Harcourt Place School (Quis re 
ave Enrolment limited. College preparatory and 
courses including course in Home-Making. Cam- 
of Acres. Healthfulness unsurp: tes 
pis, DR. STREIBERT. 
OHIO. AG ambier. 


An im Boney 1 School for Girls. Founded 
° ‘ollege preparation and two 
St. Mary's i dt 
advanced Musie, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
jience and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre 
Campus in mild Southern climate. Moderate rates. 
Address REv. Geo. W. Lay, D.C.L., Rector. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh, Box 10. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 
yoeperaten with certificate privileges to best women’s col- 
eges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern p- 
ment. Swimming pool. ti advantages in southern 


climate. Catalog on req 


est. 
8.C., Charleston. Many VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A.., Prin. 


Semina ry 


For Young Women 


A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offered. 

Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, aaa art, secretarial or college prepac- 
atory cours 

Exceptional Seaining te is given in all phases of home 
economics, including values, marketi cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

The location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music — art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general cultu 

acres, fifteen buildings, g nasium, 
swimming pool, tennis, boati , basketball, horse- 
back riding, field hockey mene ating 

Woodland Park—Lasell’s ‘School for Girls from 


7 to 15. 
For Catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
109 Woodland Read, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from Boston 
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ESERVATIONS for the session 
beginning September 25, now 
being made, should receive the 
earliest possible attention in order 
to assure entrance. 


W: ARD-BELMONT offers a six- 

year course of study embrac- 
ing two years of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of 
a most discriminating patron- 
age in Literature, in Musie, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
and Physical Training. Its cur- 
riculum is shaped to meet indi- 
vidual capacities and aims. Its 
faculty is select. Its beautiful 
campus and buildings, valued 
at almost a million dollars, situ- 
ated in Nashville, ‘‘The Athens 
of the South,” afford every op- 
portunity for the dev elopment 
of body and mind. 

Applications must be accompanied with refer- 

ences. 


. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A Nashville, Tena 


Skidmore School of Arts 


SUMMER SESSION 
July first to August ninth 
Home Economics, Physical Education ‘prepar- 
ing teachers to meet New York State require- 
ments’, Secretaria! Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 

Languages and General Studies. 
For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
Address the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


“ Bradford Academy 


BRADFORD, MASS. 115 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the penatinal’ Merri- 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leadin : colleges; 
General course of 
course for Bigh School graduates. 


h Year 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal ee 


for Young 
Women 


Junior College for Young Wo- 

Averett College men; 59th year (formerly Roa- 

noke Institute). 4 year preparatory, year college. Music, 

Art, Expression, Domestic Science. New building, library, 

laboratories. 80 resident students; faculty 16. Moderate 

rates. For catalog address C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. Loran 
VirGinia, Danville, Box A. Presiden 


For Girls. Beautiful sub- 

The Campbell Schoo urban location. Residence 

and new school building. General and special courses. Mu- 

sic, Art, Domestic Science. Personal attention. Out-of- 
door sports. . CAMPBELL, ‘s 

ins. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 

CONNECTICUT, Windsor, Broad Street. 


1 Young adies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary For Younes 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 12th. Unsurpacsed climate, modern 
equipment. Students 31 states. Corse Colle- 
giate (3 years), Preparatory (4 . ears), with certificate 
privileges. Music, Art —_ Domestic Science. Catalog. 
"IRGINIA, Staunton 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. Upper 
School—Girls from ptseen to twenty. Junior School— 
Girls from ten to fiftee 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


r Gi 
Virginia Intermont College and 
men. 34th year. Students from 20 states. Seaeenbeeetan 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Music aspecialty. Large campus. Bracing cli- 
Alt. 1900 feet. and sw pool. 
, Bristol, Box 125. H. G. NOFFSINGER, A 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot's School 


A country boarding school for girls. College preparation, 
advanced academic and vocational courses. Horseback 
riding, field games and winter sports. Separate cottage 
for Junior department. Booklet. Mary LOUISE MARort, 

CONNECTICUT, Thompson neipal. 


For higher culture * 

Fort Loudoun Seminary women 
lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley Lit- 
erary and Business Courses. Special advant 
sic, Art, Languages, Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 19th. Terms $350. 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R.GLASS,Pres. 


ages in Mu- | 


For catalogue, address | 


Hill id For Girls. 45 miles from New York. College 
111S1G€ preparation. Cultural Courses. Household 


Science, inciuding actual practice in a real home. Organ- 
ized Athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar), 
Principals. 


Hunt FRANCIS, B.L. (Smith), 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 


Formerly Virginia. Female Institute. 

Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 

General and College Preparatory 

Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art ._nd Expression Dept. 

New equipment including pianos. Gymnastics and field 

sports under trained Director. Catalog 
VIRGINIA, Staunton 


Girls in Virginia Mts. 


STUART HALL. 


Saint Margaret s School 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. House- 
hold arts and crafts. 44th year. Gymnasium. Happy 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil.. 50- 


+ acre school farm. Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. Principal. 


r 
The Chatham Episcopal Institute BY. 
College Preparatory. Music, Art, Dome. tic Science, Ex- 
pession. Certificate to leading colleges. New buildings. 
‘Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 
Catalog. MRs. ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS, B. P., Prin. 
Vircinia, Chatham, Box9. REv.C.O. PRUDEN, Rector. 


For Gi: ls. Summer term be- 

Bensonhurst School gins June 3rd. Beautiful 
city school with country surroundings. On Gravesend Bay. 
pen all year. French Cuisine. French staff. Music, art, 
household science, secretarial course, journalism. Golf, 

basket ball, tennis, horseback riding, boating, swimming. 
NEw York, Bklyn., Bay 10thSt. Mrs. T. H. BRowN, A.M. 


Junior College. 
Southern College and Young Women. 56: 
year. $500—no extras. Social Training. Two-year Col- 
lege Courses. Preparatory und Finishing Courses. M 
Art, Expression, Jomestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, 
Gymnasium. Stud nts from many tates. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg,206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE Davis,A.M. 


For Girls. Suburban to N.Y. 
Ossining Schoo Preparatory, Vocational, Art, 
Music, and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horti- 
culture. 50th year. Modern buildings in a 10-acre park. 
Separate house for younger girls. Year Book on request. 

LARA C. FULLER, Principal. MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 
NEW YORK, Ossining-on- -Hudson, Box 131. Asso. Prin. 


For Women. In the Valley of 
Virginia College tamed tor health ard 


beauty. Elective, Preparatory, and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


and General Courses. Adv work for 
School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domestic 
Gymnastics and out-door sports 
THE Misses HYDE ane: “seam VIRGINIA JONES, A. B. 
NEW YORK, Bingham Principals. 


° A Select School for Girls and 
Sullins College Young Women. Standard High 
School and Jr. College courses with unusual advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Beau- 
tiful Campus of 35 acres, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views addiess 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


The Carmel Schoo! for Girls on 

Drew Seminary Lake Gleneida. Healthfully lo- 

cated, 49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 

like atmosphere. General and special courses. Certificate 

privileges. All athletics. Moderately priced because of 

endowment. Catalog. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, Pres. 
NEW YORK, Carmel, Box 806. 


Nashville College 


For Young Women. Preparatory College, Conserva- 
tory Courses. Splendid new fire-proof buildings. Twelve- 
acre campus. Small C Address 

Ri Co. M., President. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. Nashvilie College’ Box A. 


At Riverside Drive, over- 

The Scudder School looking the Hudson. For 
me. Day and boarding. MyYRON T. SCUDDER, Pres. 
modern school meeting problems of today. Personal 
pmelency and Pre Economics, Secre- 
tarial, etc. Gymnas ming. C. 8. SCUDDER, 
New York, New York City. "S16 W. 72nd St. Registrar. 


An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions cf res ponsi- 
bility 


Feechwood 


Jenkintown, Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) 

T is our aim to develop young women accordin : to 
their 5; | talents and aptitudes. Courses including 
practical work. Junior College Departments, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Sec- 
retaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- 
ten. Large faculty. Rates moderate. Catalogs, address 
M. H. Reaser. Ph. D., President. Box 400, Jenkiniown, fa. 


College preparatory for gi ls. Junior col~ 
Ferry Hall lege for young women. Certificate ac- 
Ly Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. 
Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimmi 
Christian school with home care and country env ron- 
ment. For furt her i information write to MARION CoaTs. 


cepted 


Boarding school for girls and young wo- 
Glen Eden men. On the Hudson River, in the High- 
lands, near New York City. All advantages. Select 
tronage. Social training. Outdoor life. No examinations. 
enlarged. For booklet views mention this 
azine and address the Direc’ 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND 


ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 30 M.A., Principal. 
For Girls from 5 to 15. 


St. Martha s School Beautiful school home. 
Organized study and play. Eleven acres. All branches 
through eighth grade. Also sewing, 
French, Music, Industrial Arts. 
Miss Emma PEASE HOWARD, Principal and Founder. 
ILLINOIS, Knoxville. 


Frances Shimer School }27,Gi's and Young 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, Home Eco- 
nomic: $, Secretarial and Teachers Course. Certificate priv- 
ileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 66th year. no building 
for ist and 2nd year academic students. Cata 

ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 606. Rev. Wm. P. Mc een, Dean. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for sev 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Edugational Club. T 
is entirely free, both to our readers and So schools. 


amoun es we 

will ein y refer your nquiry to Suitable schools.” Address 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

NEw YORE, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Southern Seminary 


Sist Year 


For Girls and Young Women 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, in famous Valley 


Pipe Organ: Domestic Science; Busi- 
ness. Home Life: personal attention to man- 
ners, character. Sports: Large grounds. Build- 
ing: Beautiful and commodious. Students from 
every section. Recommended by — J.H. 
Vincent, Chicago. Rate, $345. Catalog 


Seuthern Seminary, Box 911, Buena Vista, Va. 


Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music pa 

for those who look forward to concert or educational work. 

All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. 

ing highest places av — in America. 

tinguished faculty. Add THE REGISTRAR. 
NEW York, Ithaca, 2 Dewitt Park. 


ummer 
American Conservatory of Music Somme 
June 24 to July 27. Chicago's Foremost School of Music. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music, Musical The- 
ory, Expression, etc. Lectures and Recitals. New cata- 
log and summer prospectus mailed free. 


Institute of Musical Art ° OF 

Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides comprehensive 

musical education in all branches. eee ddress 
CRETARY. 


New York, New York City, 120 Claremont Avenue. 


ILLtNo1s, Chicago, 550 J<imball Hall Bidg. 
Summer School 


Columbia School of Music June 24. Piano, 
Theory, Voice, Violin, — School Music, Lectures 
and Recitals. Summer classes pare for entrance to 
Senior year of Public School malo Course. For year 
book please address the school. CLARE OSBORNE REED, 
ILutnors, Chica7o, 509 8. Wabash Ave., Dept. 85. Dir. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pp. 
ALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw YorkK, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


33rd’ year. 
Combs Conservatory of Music Individual 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Su 
Daily ision. 
Orchestras. Dormito 

Pa., Philadelphia, 1319S 


Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
2 Pupils’ Symphony 
“Dearees Confeired. 


rv 4 
echnic Classes. 
ries for Women. 
. Broad St 


G. R. Comss, Dir.- 


. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Uncle Sam Wants Photographers 
Our graduates ho!d high commissions in both 
the military and civil servic: of the United 
States Government. 

Many lucrative positions in the best studios of 
the country await men and women who prepare 
themselves NOW. 

Largest and best school of its kind. Es*. 
years. Write for catalog TODAY. 


I ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Schools of Domestic Science 
OF DOMESTIC ART 


The National Schoo AND SCIENCE 


Washington, D.C. The School for American Girls. De- 
artments of Domestic Art, Science and Home Economics. 
Preparatory Department—a substitute for High School 
Service Courses including work in eerenay, Wireless, 
First Aid, Red Cross and Secretarial studies trong Mu- 


sical Faculty. Outdoor Athletics on 11-acre campus. Total 


expenses, One thousand dollars, any department. Eight 
model fireproof buildings, a few vacancies for 1918-19. In- 
teresting Year Book, upon request. Address 
REGISTRAR. 
Dist. or Cou., Washington, 2650 Wisconsin Ave., N. W 


~ Schools of Kindergarten Training 


KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
rimary and playground courses. 
Extensive facilities for thor- 


Conn. Froebel Norma 
Academic, kindergarten, 
Boarding and day school. 
. State certificate. 
tuition. 20th year. Booklets. Address 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. 
FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 


The Fannie A. Smit AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
Specialized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice 
work. Connection between primary and kindergarten em- 
phasized. One and two year ——- For catalog address 
Fa £ A. SMITH, Principal. 
_CONNEC TICUT, Bridgeport, ‘B63 Lafayette ‘St. 


Principa' 


K 
Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. 

Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 

teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 

Address Rose C. DEAN. 
Oun10, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 
(Accredited.) saree School. July Ist to July 27th, 
1918. Special Lectu Advanced Study, Regular 
Courses, Credits applied on diploma. pen, Air Kinder- 
garten on Grounds. For information addr 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, FOOL Rush St., Box ead 


AND ELEMENTA 
National Kindergarten ae 
Kindergarten and Elementary methods. Two year 
course, diploma. Advanced courses, degrees. Accredited. 
Summer school June 17 to Aug. 9. 
wif 11. For illustrated catalog address 
LLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Box 52. 


Seats Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School. On Chicago's Lake 
Front. Summer School, June 24-Aug. 2. 3 Depts.—I. Kin- 
dergarten, II. TI. Playground. Strong Faculty— 
Accredited. Address EGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Box 5 


Schools for Backward Children _ 
The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Psychological Laboratory for the 
study of the children. School, shop and farm classes. 
Smail cottage groups. JOHNSTONE, 

NEW Tenet, Vineland, Box 408. Superintendent. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical toe ag Manual 
Training and all branches. Open year round. rms $50 
per month and up. MR. & Mrs. AuGuUST A. BOLpr, 
New YorK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Miss Woods’ School “Every tucility. in 


a suburban home for the care and training of children 
who, through mental or physical disability, are unable 
to attend public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
_ PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn 
For the care and training of 
The Hedley aes | children of retarded and un- 
developed mentality. Individual instruetion, ideal home 
life, mother's care and association with normal children. 
ROGERS HEDLEY, M.D., Physician. 
Mrs. J. RoGERS HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadel phia. 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
Biddle Schoo fulhome environment. Tender care. 
Best dietary. 


Defects minimized by perfect method. 
Montessori Apparatus precedes general education. Indi- 
vidual instruction. ba! ne limited. No case hopeless. 
erm 12 mont 
PENNSYLVANIA, W. Philadelphia, 4531 Walnut St. 


** Many Cosmopolitan readers 
Thank You when they have found just the school 

they wanted through the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. 

If the school problem a peroncees you, suppose you write, 

giving the kind of school you wish, age and sex ol applicant, 

~<a location and the amount you desire to spend 

early. There is me, charge for this service. 

NEw Yorxk, New York City, 119 W. 40th 8 


Beauti- 


Chil- | 


Fall school begins | 


II 


HE world de mands leadership. The man 

or woman who knows is the one who is 
promoted. A generation ago leading positions 
were filled by those who had risen from the 
ranks. Now these positions are held by those 
of university training. 


capital, not armies, but br. ins—trained brains. 
Brains that can mobilize labor to greater pro- 
ductiveness, capital to greater usefulness, and 
hum nity to grea’er efficiency is the supreme 
need of this country today. 


cient. Efficiency is the result of training—not 
inspiration. This is the age of opportunity, 
in which men and women share equally 
as never before. 


What the world needs most is not labor, not 


The University Trains 
for Higher Positions 


The high places are for those who are effi-_ 


The Universiry or Massacnusetts—non- 
sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and 
a democratie school. 


It continues the education of the high school 
student through the preparatory school, the 
college of i.rts and science, and the rofessional, 
technical, and vocational schools of the univer- 
sity without the usual loss of time incident to 
false starts, repetition and duplication of 
studies. It does this at a nominal cost. 


Be one of those sharing the larger opportuni- 
ties of the university trained man or woman. 
Take advantage of the changes taking place in 
business, in manufacture, in trans’ rtation. 
When writing for catalog state ae ession or 
vocation in which you are interested. 


Address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ BOSTON 


FULL ACCOUNT CRrED.- 
ITED FOR WORK IN 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


CHARTERED BY THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Brown's Salon Studio of Fashion 
Design, Sketch and Execute Creations for Trade and 
Stage. Students from every — eet outside. Catalog. 
Branch de Luxe, - Franci co, Cal 
NEw YORK, N. Y. City, "307" 399 Fifth Ave., at 48th St. 


Harvard Dental School Harvard University: 
ern 


huilal 


Moder Degree 
Certificctes from prepar..tory schools ac- 
cepted. Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. Situ, D. M. D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETT , Boston. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course, in Mining, epeny Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineer ing. Low cost. G Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study unexcélled. Bracing mountain 
alr, pare water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 

MEXICO, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


Pennsylvania Orthopaedic Hospital 
and SCHOOL of MECHANO-THERAPY, INC. Complete course 
in Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swedish Movements, 
Hydro- and Electro-Therapy. Theoretical and practical. 
Eight months course. Catalogue. RUTH E. SmirH, Dean. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1711 Green St. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $175 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 
rate. No entrance 
INDIANA, Angola, 20-C 


Learn ‘Electricity 
IN 4 MONTHS 


Plumbing, Bricklaying and Mo- 


tion Picture Operating. Send for 
free book now. Be sure tostate which 
course interests you. Coyne Trade and Engineering Schools, 

pt. 1045, 39-51 East Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


At America’s greatest practical 
institution. Finest 
No books. No classes. 
dividual instruction. 
education necessary. Day an 
evening school. Open al! year. 
Enterany time. Earn while you 


Professional Schools wish our assist 


School? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
prospective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Studio - Motion Picture- 
Commercial 


We teach you all branches— 
three menths’ course. E. Brunel, 
founder and director, has 20 m 
ern studios. Instruction is prac- 
tical. Day or evening classes. 
Easy terms of payment. You can 
earn while you learn. Earn $25 
to $75 a week. Pleasant, fasci- 
. Government 
wants photographers for army— 
chance for quick promotion to 
sergeant. Write for free b ook and special offer. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 95 141 West 36th Street New York City 
CRAFTS AND 


School of Fine Arts, DECORATIVE DESIGN 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 126 Massachusetts Avenue. 


School of Engineering 


We teach by practical work and approved scientific 
methods Practical Applied Electricity in one year, Com- 
mercial Engineering in two years and Electrical Engi- 
neering in three years. Part time employment secured 
for students and tong to graduates. Stu- 
dents can enter now. rite for free illustrated catalog. 
Mention age, education bs course interested in 
;CHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE. 
Milwaukee, 39, 373 Broadway. 


War Conditions Demand 
Electrical men with training. Having 


trained over 2000 young men 

in the past 25 years, The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped sho 
laboratories, is pec uliarly qualified to give a co 


course in 
Hectiel En gineering 
Every detail taught. Theory and 
practice. Students construct dyna- 
mos, install wiring and test efficienc 
of electrical machinery. Course, wit 


diploma, e Year 


complete 

For practical young men with 
26th year opens 
Catalog. 


Ww ISCONSIN, 


limit time. 
September 25th. 
35988 A 49 TAKOMA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Art Institute of Chicago Sunni" 
Twelve weeks, June 24 to Sept. 14. Offers courses in draw- 
ing, painting, illustration, modeling, designing, normal 
art, ete. For illustrated catalog address 
REGISTRAR, Art Institute of Chicago. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
courses in all 
SCH 
Draftsman’s course. 


istry, Architecture. 
ence. 


Normal and | Sees: training for men and women. Three and one-year 


OOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Three Years’ Normal Industrial Training 
for teachers of vocational work. One-year Normal Trade course. 
Special two-year courses in Mechanics, Electricity, Chem- 
Courses especially designed for those with previous experi- 
Prepares men for 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Dept. 21. 
5} ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
34t ear 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS APPLIED ARTS 


e-year 


itions as superintendents and factory managers. 


Write for illu 
and M 


strated bulletin. State course desi 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. 
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T he Greatest Mother she World 


F the world does not learn unselfishness from the horri- 
ble catastrophe of war, every drop of blood spiiled and 
every agony sufiered by those who are making the 
wor'd a better place to live in will have been in vain. 

Out of good often comes evil, and apparent blessings are 
frequently not so beneficial as the blessings which come to 
us in disguise. 

If the Great War is a blessing, it is well disguised, and 
all the good that the world will ever get from it will be 
a renewed spirit of self-sacrifice, by which the race of man— 
for all time—will be ennobled. 

To give and give freely that our cause may be prosecuted 
with the utmost energy is the duty of every patriotic 
American citizen. 

But to give is not all and means little, if we do not 
also support with every means in our power the wonderful 
work which is being accomplished by the Red Cross. 

How much this work means is realized only by those 
who are giving their services at the front, and by those 
to whom those services are given. If you but knew a tithe 
of what they know, if you but saw with your own eyes 
the pain, the horror, and the suffering, you would forego 
every worldly pleasure to give—give—give. 

The Red Cross is to-day the greatest mother in the world. 

It is the mother of millions, while millions of mothers 
wait and pray at home. 

When the world grows dark and the light of hope burns 


low—when the groping hand of a grown man, become a 
child again, reaches forth to seek a mate—the name 
“Mother” is murmured through hot, dry lips, and eyes 
that may never see again are once more brightened by a 
last, sweet vision of Her. It is then that, stretching forth 
her hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, black or white, 
knowing no favorite, yet favoring all—the Red Cross takes 
the place of mother in so far as that place can ever be taken 
by anyone but mother herself. 

Ready and eager to comfort at a time when comfort is 
most needed. Helping the little home that’s crushed be- 
neath an iron hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone; replenish- 
ing empty bins and empty cupboards; bringing warmth 
to hearts and hearths too long neglected. 

Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth sense that’s blind 
to jealousy and meanness; seeing men in their true light, 
as naughty children—snatching, biting, bitter—but with a 
hidden side that’s quickest touched by mercy. 

Reaching out her hands across the sea to No Man’s 
Land; to cheer with warmer comforts thousands who must 
stand and wait in stenched and crawling holes and water- 
soaked entrenchments where cold and wet bite deeper, so 
they write, than boche steel or lead. 

She’s warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing 
thousands from her store—the Greatest Mother in the 
World—the RED CROSS. 
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Saving the Money That Slipped —! 


Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 


Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Connecticut. 
He is a clerk in the office of a manu- 
facturing plant. They have been married ten 
years, and for the first three years of their 
married life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. They now 
have two children, own a comfortable cottage 
home which is appraised at $3,500 and is clear 
and free. They have savings-bank accounts 
ot $1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% preferred 
securities. And every dollar of this money has 
been saved from salary during the past seven 
years, an average of $1,000 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, or rather 
let Mr. B. tell it as he related it tome. If you 
are facing the crisis in your affairs which the 
B.’s faced in those early days of married life, 
it may help you to meet it and come off vic- 
torious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 

I am now 37 years of age; married and the 
Daddy of two children. When I was married 
I had exactly $750 on hand in cash, inherited 
from my father’s estate. Up to that time I 
never saved a nickel and if this money hadn’t 
come as a windfall, we could not have been 
married. I held a good position and was 
earning $2,000 a year. That was in 1907. 
For the next three years Jane and I just let 
things run along, living comfortably on my 
salary. The $750 which I inherited went for 
furniture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married ambition, 
perhaps—$300 more of furniture which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest 
of it went for clothing, rent, food, amusement, 
books, cigars, etc. We spent it as it came 
and it was always a race between our cash 
and our bills to see which would be on top at 
the end of the month. Usually the cash lost. 
But the bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran 
accounts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of three 
years I was in a hole just $400; and then the 
situation grew serious because we had a baby 
and in order to pay the emergency bills of the 
occasion, I had to let my other creditors wait 
and they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again to 
live within my salary and save a few dollars, 
but it wasn’t any use. We lacked the back- 
bone somehow and didn’t have the necessary 
system to help us see it through. One day I 
came across a remark made by James Hill, 
the railroad builder, and it set me thinking. 
It burned itself into my brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you can 
easily find out. The test is simple ad in- 
fallible. Are you able to save money? If not, 
drop out. You will fail as sure as you live. 
You may not think so, but you will. The seed 
ot success is not in you.’ 


I went home and that evening Jane and I 
had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat up 
until one o’clock, studying, planning, debat- 
ing, wondering how we could changé our shift- 


By Artuur:H. Patrerson 


less, easy-going habits so that we could feel 
that we were going to be classified with the 
successful ones and not the failures. 


We made up our minds that from that night 
on not a nenny would be spent for other than 
bare nece:sities until every debt had been paid. 
We resolved to live on half my salary, reason- 
ing that if other people whom we knew could 
live respectably on $1,000, there was no reason 
why we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We 
ought to keep a cash account and put down 
just where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We’ve been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now to 
keep a record of our money.” 


What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine and 
found the ad. It told about the Economy 
Expense Book for personal and household 
accounting. The description told me that it 
was exactly the thing we needed and before 
going to bed I wrote a letter ordering a copy. 
In a few days it came, and Jane and I had an 
interesting session studying it and entering 
the Cash and Expenditure Items which we had 
been keeping tab of since the midnight resolu- 
tion, 


That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, for 
instance, that in a properly arranged budget 
a man earning the salary I did could save, 
without stinting, at least 30% of his salary. 
But we were beating that figure. We had 
raised the ante to 50% and that without suffer- 
ing for a single need. Of course, we had cut 
out the theatre, the cigars, the expensive 
lunches and we’d begun to get acquainted 
with some of our discarded clothes all over 
again. And I learned that rent consumed in 
the balanced budget 174% (which was about 
our cost); food was 25% and we cut it to 21%; 
clothes, 17%, we chopped to 5% that first year 
and it never rose over 10% the first four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we balanced 
the books for the first year we found this re- 
sult: Every single bill paid and $653 in the 
savings bank! Glorious! We were out of 
the woods and for the first time in my entire 
business career I had visions of success on 
which I could actually stand without break- 
ing through into the quicksands of despair. 
We celebrated that night in good style with 
a dinner and the theatre and that’s become 
part of the program ever since—the annual 
dinner of the board of directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest iseasy. We were on the right track 
and once started nothing could turn us back. 


We stuck right to the original program for 
three years, living on half my salary and sav- 
ing the other half. Then I got a raise of $250 
and that made it quite a bit easier. A year 
ago I got another raise, bringing my salary 
up to $2,500, where it now stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since start- 
ing on the first page of my first copy of Wool- 
son’s Economy Expense Book, in living within 
my income and saving money. That book 
brought us, not only independence, but it 
changed me from a worried, half-baked ex- 


istence into a self-respecting, successful man. 
I am in a position, as the result of our joint 
efforts, where I need look to no man for favors; 
and further than that, my success has brought 
us into a circle of friends, both business and 
social, who value us because we are looked 
upon in our town as “worth while” and “the 
sort who are getting ahead.” 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and expenses 
of the average family in a systematic manner. 
Each book is made to contain the records of 
four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting 
is necessary to properly keep a Woolson Book. 
The lifetime experience of an expert account- 
ant is in the book. He devised it for his own 
household and planned it so his wife could 
keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each week 
and month and year you not only know where 
every penny went, but you will have an 
analysis and comparative table of all the 
various expenditures, showing just what it 
went for, Every detail of money management 
is provided for by a simple, easy system that a 
12-year-old child could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a sure 
way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are money- 
wise. It automatically shows every penny of 
income and outgo; just how much for groceries, 
dress, rent, medicine, amusement, car-fare, 
etc.—and all this instantly and plainly. It 
is not complicated or tiresome. In fact, once 
you have started keeping a Woolson Book 
you will find it fascinating as a game and a 
miser for saving money. 

The publishers are desirous, while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened on 
the problem of high-cost-of-living, to distribute 
several hundred thousand copies of the new 
greatly improved edition, and are doing it 
in this way: 

Merely write to them and ask that a copy 
be sent you without cost for a five days’ 
examination. If at the end of the time you 
decide to keep it, you send $2.00 in payment, 
or if you wish to return it, you can do so with- 
out further obligation. Send no cash. Merely 
fill in the coupon, supply business reference, 
mail, and the _ will be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE N. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


George N. Woolson & Company, 
118 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 
Without obligation please send me, all 
charges prepaid, Woolson’s Economy Expense 
Book. I agree to send $2.00 in five days or 
return the book. 
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You wilt find the proper treat- 
ment for oily skin and shiny nose 
an the kiet wrapped around 
every cake of Wooddury’s 


Conspicuous Nose Pores 
How to reduce them 


_lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 


Do you know why it is that the 
inner surface of your arm is so white 
and satiny, while the texture of your 
face, especially of your nose, is rougher 
and shows enlarged pores? 


It is constant exposure to changing tem- 
peratures—sun, wind and dust—that en- 
larges the pores and coarsens the texture of 
the skin of your face. 


Under exposure to wind and dust and sun, 
the pores of the face contract and expand. 
If the skin is not properly stimulated and 
kept free from dirt, the small muscular 
fibers, especially those of the nose, become 
weakened and do not contract as they should. 
Instead the pores remain open, they collect 
dirt and dust, clog up and become enlarged. 


~That is the cause of conspicuous nose 
pores—the bugbear of so many women, and 
often the only flaw in an otherw’se p2rfect 
complexion. 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial- Cream and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for a week or 
ten days of any Woodbury Facial Treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.’” 
Or for 12 cents we will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1605 Spring Grove Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1605 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


hold it to your face. When the heat has 
expanded the pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury's. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels 
sensitive. ‘Then finish by rubbing the nose 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment persistently 


Do not expect to change completely in 
a week a condition resulting from long 
continued exposure and neglect. But use 
this treatment persistently. 1t will gradually 
reduce the enlarged pores until they are 
inconspicuous. 


In the booklet which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
treatments are given for the various troubles 
of the skin. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of any 
of these treatments and for general use for 
that time. For sale throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Address 


Try the treatment for rousing a 
sallow, sluggish skin. Directions 
in the booklet_wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 

ap 
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The Watch that gets you there on time* 


HETHER you are traveling afar or combinations of movements, cases and dials 

merely keeping an important engage- from which to make a selection and new 
ment in town, a South Bend Watch gives refinements are constantly being added, 
One of the newest is our Ivory Finish 
Dial—an exquisitely beautiful creation 
originated by South Bend Watch Company 
and to be had only on South Bend Watches. 


you a satisfied feeling of confidence. For 
the owner of a South Bend Watch quickly 
learns that he can rely upon its accuracy at 
all times. 


fs Prices of complete South Bend Watches 
Coupled with this accuracy is lifetime range from $16.50 to $125. See them at 
durability and an exceptional beauty of your jeweler’s and write us for «*«A Book 
design and finish, There are 40 different of Beautiful Watches.”? 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
25 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
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‘om noticeable preference for Fatimas 
in the Army and Navy among offi- 
cers and men alike is due, of course, to 
the very same thing that makes Fatimas 
so widely popular in every-day life. 


In addition to their pleasing taste, 
Fatimas offer true smoking comfort— 
while being smoked and afterwards, too. 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


So that, even if occasionally a man does 
smoke more often than usual, Fatimas 
never unpleasantly remind him of it. 


That is true smoking comfort; common 
sense in cigarettes. It is why Fatimas are 
known as a sensible cigarette. 


Myors Tobacco Cx 


15e 


Also in tins of 
100—$1.00 
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‘Une Odeur “Dé/icate 


Ps Dames americaines, vous étes les Something produced in much-tried 
femmes qui portez le mieux la 
= toilette du monde entier. Je suis France, something made with thought by = 
5 fier d'avoir choisi mon Djer Kiss Kerkoff, something of which that master BS 
Paris parfumeur is proud—Djer-Kiss Perfume 
adds un je ne sais quoi to the toilette, | 


Translation: You American 


distinctioning with smartness the tout 


women in the world. I am ensemble of Madame, of Mademoiselle. 
SON} proud you have chosen my 
Fiz Djer-Kiss as your favorite ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers, NEW YORK 
perfume. 


ly 

DAY 


= In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. 
we Smith Company, of 49 West Thirty-third Street, New York City, will be 
way happy to send vou samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


EXTRACT 


a SACHET 
FACE POWDER TOILET WATER 
4 TALC SOAP VEGETALE 
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Reflections After the Skidding Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as 
the only real dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding, do not come to 
some motorists until their bare rubber 
tires skid and carry them upon the 
rocks of disaster. 


How strange it is that some men are 
never guided by the experience ofothers. 


The world’s largest automobile insurers, after long and vast experience in handling auto- 
Weed Tire Chains mobile accident claims, strongly advise the use of Tire Chains on every automobile they Weed Tire Chains 


for 
Pneumatic Tires 


y 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


insure. The Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
and The Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., now print on their 
automobile policies the vital information that Tire Chains are the only real dependable 
device for tLe prevention of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement ? 


Weed Chains on YourTires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
F , In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario . 
rp Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


They read the newspaper accounts of 
disastrous skidding accidents caused by 
lack of Tire Chains, but they do not 
heed the warning. They wait until the 
skidding of their own bare rubber tires 
results in death, injury or car-damage 
betore they realize that tires are safe 
on wet-slippery-skiddy roads only when 
encased in Tire Chains. 


or 
Solid Tires 
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The Missing Panes 
After I finish, you will hardly be able to 
tell whether some of these panes are | 
missing or not! 
t's wonderful how invisible youcan make | 
good glass with Bon Ami! No smears! | 
T 
No specks! 
lee rat ather 
Use thin, watery lather; “Lasn’t 
it is easier tO wipe away 
\ after it’s dry and it 
yi cleans just as well. 


scratched 
yet!” 


Made in both Cake 
and Powder form 
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I could hear shouts of: “Bravo, 


I had to make a mighty effort to keep from breaking down myself.” 


and clapped their hands. 


“There was a momentary silence, followed by the most amazing demonstration I have ever known in all my 


stage career. The audience cheered, and cheered, 


Many were in tears. 


Bravol” 


Harry, 


Harry Lauder’s Great War Book 


A MINSTREL IN FRANCE 
For thirty years Harry Lauder had kept great audiences rocking and roaring 


with 
has 


’ 


laughter. And now comes word that his only son, Captain John Lauder 


been killed in battle at the head of his Highlanders. Mirth turns into black 


s Land forces the sorrowing father back again into 


jest and song. Harry Lauder’s own story told in his own simple language is one 


s dying words, “Carry on!”’ bring victory and—Faith! 


of the great human documents of the War. Every father or mother with a 
son in the war will welcome his ringing words of hope and consolation. 


wo 


PRICE $2.00 


On sale at all bookstores about April 20th. Order now from your bookseller or send direct by mail to 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Tt Works Wonders 


on the Car too 


D? you know that you can make your car look almost like new 
and save the cost of revarnishing? All you need is Johnson’s 
Cleaner and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This Wax is now made in 


Liquid form as well as Paste. The Liquid Wax polishes instantly | 
with but very little rubbing. You can go over a good sized car in half-an-hour. | 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a You can add greatly to the attractive- 
high, dry, glasslike polish which does not ness of your home by using Johnson’s Pre- / 


collect or hold the dust. It preserves the pared Wax occasionally upon the furni- Pa & 
varnish and protects it from the weather, ture, woodwork, floors, and linoleums. 7 ee 
adding years toits life and beauty. It covers It cleans, polishes and protects the A ye 
up mars and surface scratches—prevents finish. Does not finger print 4 ES 
checking and cracking—sheds water—and or gather dust. Makes the es 
makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice as long. home sanitary. fa oe 
Quarts. . $1.40 Pints. .$ .75 Half-pints. .$ .50 “S oe 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON Ate, 
RACINE, WIS. 
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of Boron CONDENSES 
Rey US Pot OF 
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Natures‘ nourishing ‘tad fod. 
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_ nated. supply of its most necessary food-this is and has 


tfor'sixty years the aim of the Borden Institution. 

BORDEN’'S Is THE NATIONS. MILK... 
Bordens Bordens Borden’ 

Brand “Evaporated Milk Malted Milk 

Be sure. its Borden's 
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